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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  notice  of  Giotto  has  not  been  drawn  up  with  any 
idea  of  attempting  a hiftory  of  his  life.  That  hiftory  could  only 
be  written  after  a careful  fearch  through  the  libraries  of  Italy 
for  all  documents  relating  to  the  years  during  which  he  worked. 
I have  no  time  for  fuch  fearch,  or  even  for  the  examination  of 
well-known  and  publifhed  materials ; and  have  therefore  merely 
colledled,  from  the  fources  neareft  at  hand,  fuch  information  as 
appeared  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  the  feries  of  Plates  now 
publifhed  by  the  Arundel  Society  intelligible  and  interefting  to 
thofe  among  its  Members  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to 
the  examination  of  mediaeval  works.  I have  prefixed  a few  re- 
marks on  the  relation  of  the  art  of  Giotto  to  former  and  fub- 
fequent  efforts ; which  I hope  may  be  ufeful  in  preventing  the 
general  reader  from  either  looking  for  what  the  painter  never 
intended  to  give,  or  miffing  the  points  to  which  his  endeavours 
were  really  directed. 
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GIOTTO 


AND  HIS  WORKS  IN  PADUA. 

0 

OWARDS  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Enrico  Scrovigno,  a noble  Paduan,  purchafed, 
in  his  native  city,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Am- 
phitheatre or  Arena  from  the  family  of  the  Delefmanini, 
to  whom  thofe  remains  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  HE  of  Germany  in  1090.  For  the  power  of 
making  this  purchafe,  Scrovigno  was  in  all  probability 
indebted  to  his  father,  Reginald,  who,  for  his  avarice, 
is  placed  by  Dante  in  the  feventh  circle  of  the  hiferno, 
and  regarded  apparently  as  the  chief  of  the  ufurers  there, 
fince  he  is  the  only  one  who  addrelfes  Dante.*  The  fon. 


* “ Noting  the  vifages  of  fome  who  lay 
“ Beneath  the  pelting  of  that  dolorous  fire, 

“ One  of  them  all  I knew  not ; but  perceived 
“ That  pendent  from  his  neck  each  bore  a pouch, 
“ With  colours  and  with  emblems  various  marked, 
“ On  which  it  feemed  as  if  their  eye  did  feed. 

“ And  when  amongll;  them  looking  round  I came, 
“ A yellow  piurfe  I faw,  with  azure  wrought, 

“ That  wore  a lion’s  countenance  and  port. 
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having  poflelTed  himfelf  of  the  Roman  ruin,  or  of  the  fite 
which  it  had  occupied,  built  himfelf  a fortified  palace 
ground,  and  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Annunciate 


“ Then,  Hill  my  light  purlhing  its  career, 

“ Another  I beheld,  than  blood  more  red, 

“ A goofe  difplay  of  whiter  wing  than  curd. 

“ And  one  who  bore  a fat  and  aTiure  Jwine 
“ PiEtured  on  his  white  fcrip,  addrejfed  me  thus: 

“ What  doll  thou  in  this  deep  ? Go  now  and  know, 

“ Since  yet  thou  livell,  that  my  neighbour  here, 

“ Vitaliano,  on  my  left  lhall  lit. 

“ A Paduan  with  thefe  Florentines  am  I. 

“ Ofttimes  they  thunder  in  mine  ears,  exclaiming, 

“ Oh ! halle  that  noble  knight,  he  who  the  pouch 
“ With  the  three  goats  will  bring.  This  faid,  he  writhed 
“ The  mouth,  and  lolled  the  tongue  out,  like  an  ox 
“ That  licks  his  nollrils.”  Canto  xvii. 

This  pall'age  of  Cary’s  Dante  is  not  quite  fo  clear  as  that  tranflator’s  work  ufually 
is.  “ One  of  them  all  I knew  not”  is  an  awkward  periphralis  for  “ I knew 
none  of  them.”  Dante’s  indignant  exprellion  of  the  effect  of  avarice  in  withering 
away  dillinftions  of  character,  and  the  prophecy  of  Scrovigno,  that  his  neighbour 
Vitaliano,  then  living,  Ihould  foon  be  with  him,  to  lit  on  his  left  hand,  is  rendered  a 
little  obfcure  by  the  tranfpolition  of  the  word  “ here.”  Cary  has  alfo  been  afraid 
of  the  excellive  homelinefs  of  Dante’s  imagery ; “ whiter  wing  than  curd”  being 
in  the  original  “ whiter  than  butter.”  The  attachment  of  the  purfe  to  the  neck,  as 
a badge  of  lhame,  in  the  Inferno,  is  found  before  Dante’s  time;  as,  for  inllance,  in  the 
windows  of  Bourges  cathedral  (fee  Plate  iii.  of  MM.  Martin  and  Cahier’s  beautiful 
work).  And  the  building  of  the  Arena  Chapel  by  the  fon,  as  a kind  of  atonement 
for  the  avarice  of  the  father,  is  very  charadlerillic  of  the  period,  in  which  the  ufe  of 
money  for  the  building  of  churches  was  conlidered  juft  as  meritorious  as  its  unjuft 
accumulation  was  criminal.  I have  feen,  in  a MS.  Church-fervice  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  an  illumination  reprefenting  Church-Confecration,  illuftrating  the 
words,  “ Fundata  eft  domus  Domini  fupra  verticem  montium,”  furrounded,  for  the 
purpofe  of  contrail,  by  a grotefque,  conlifting  of  a pifture  of  a mifer’s  death-bed,  a 
demon  drawing  his  foul  out  of  his  mouth,  while  his  attendants  are  fearching  in  his 
chefts  for  his  treafures. 


upon  the 
Virgin. 
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This  chapel,  built  in  or  about  the  year  1303,*  appears 
to  have  been  intended  to  replace  one  which  had  long  ex- 
ited on  the  fpot;  and  in  which,  from  the  year  1278,  an 
annual  feftival  had  been  held  on  Lady-day,  in  which  the 
Annunciation  was  reprefented  in  the  manner  of  our  Englilh 
myfteries  (and  under  the  fame  title  : “ una  facra  rappre- 
fentazione  di  quel  miftero"),  with  dialogue,  and  music  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental.  Scrovegno’s  purchafe  of  the  ground 
could  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  national  cuftom ; 
but  he  is  reported  by  fome  writers  to  have  rebuilt  the  cha- 
pel with  greater  coftlinefs,  in  order,  as  far  as  polTible,  to 
efface  the  memory  of  his  father’s  unhappy  life.  But  Fe- 
derici,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Cavalieri  Godenti,  fuppofes 
that  Scrovegno  was  a member  of  that  body,  and  was  af- 
fifted  by  them  in  decorating  the  new  edifice.  The  order 
of  Cavalieri  Godenti  was  infliituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  defend  the  “ exigence,”  as  Selvatico 
ftates  it,  but  more  accurately  the  dignity,  of  the  Virgin,  againft 
the  various  heretics  by  whom  it  was  beginning  to  be  af- 
failed.  Her  knights  were  first  called  Cavaliers  of  St.  Mary  ; 
but  foon  increafed  in  power  and  riches  to  fuch  a degree, 
that,  from  their  general  habits  of  life,  they  received  the 
nickname  of  the  “ Merry  Brothers.”  Federici  gives  for- 
cible reafons  for  his  opinion  that  the  Arena  Chapel  was  em- 
ployed in  the  ceremonies  of  their  order  ; and  Lord  Lindfay 
obferves,  that  the  fulnefs  with  which  the  hifiory  of  the 
Virgin  is  recounted  on  its  walls,  adds  to  the  plaufibility 
of  his  fuppofition. 

* For  thefe  hiftorical  details  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  very  careful  treatife  of 
Selvatico,  Sulla  Cappellina  degli  Scrovegni  neW  Arena  di  Padova.  Padua,  1836. 
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Enrico  Scrovegno  was,  however,  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  driven  into  exile,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1320.  But 
he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  built ; and  has  one  fmall 
monument  in  the  facrifty,  as  the  founder  of  the  building, 
in  which  he  is  reprefented  under  a Gothic  niche,  handing, 
with  his  hands  clafped  and  his  eyes  raifed ; while  behind 
the  altar  is  his  tomb,  on  which,  as  ufual  at  the  period,  is 
a recumbent  hatue  of  him.  The  chapel  itfelf  may  not 
unwarrantably  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  efforts  of 
Popery  in  refiftance  of  the  Reformation  : for  the  Reforma- 
tion, though  not  victorious  till  the  fixteenth,  began  in  reality 
in  the  thirteenth  century ; and  the  remonftrances  of  fuch 
bifhops  as  our  own  Grofftefte,  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Albigenfes  in  the  Dominican  crufades,  and  the  murmurs 
of  thofe  “ heretics”  againfl  whofe  afperfions  of  the  majefly 
of  the  Virgin  this  chivalrous  order  of  the  Cavalieri  Go- 
denti  was  inflituted,  were  as  truly  the  figns  of  the  approach 
of  a new  era  in  religion,  as  the  opponent  work  of  Giotto 
on  the  walls  of  the  Arena  was  a fign  of  the  approach  of  a 
new  era  in  art. 

The  chapel  having  been  founded,  as  hated  above,  in 
1303,  Giotto  appears  to  have  been  fummoned  to  decorate 
its  interior  walls  about  the  year  1306,  — fummoned,  as 
being  at  that  time  the  acknowledged  mafler  of  painting  in 
Italy.  By  what  heps  he  had  rifen  to  this  unqueftioned 
eminence  it  is  difficult  to  trace ; for  the  records  of  his  life, 
ftrictly  examined,  and  freed  from  the  verbiage  and  conjec- 
ture of  artiftical  hiftory,  nearly  reduce  themfelves  to  a lift 
of  the  cities  of  Italy  where  he  painted,  and  to  a few  anec- 
dotes, of  little  meaning  in  themfelves,  and  doubly  pointlefs 
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in  the  fadl  of  moft  of  them  being  inheritances  of  the  whole 
race  of  painters,  and  related  fucceffively  of  all  in  whofe  bio- 
graphies the  public  have  deigned  to  take  an  intereft.  There 
is  even  queftion  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth;  Vafari  dating 
him  to  have  been  born  in  1276,  while  Baldinucci,  on  the 
internal  evidence  derived  from  Vafari’s  own  narrative, 
throws  the  date  back  ten  years.*  I believe,  however,  that 
Vafari  is  moft  probably  accurate  in  his  firft  main  ftate- 
ment ; and  that  his  errors,  always  numerous,  are  in  the 
subfequent  and  minor  particulars.  It  is  at  lead  undoubted 
truth  that  Giotto  was  born,  and  palfed  the  years  of  child- 
hood, at  Vefpignano,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Flo- 
rence, on  the  road  to  Bologna.  Few  travellers  can  for- 
get the  peculiar  landfcape  of  that  didrict  of  the  Apennine. 
As  they  afcend  the  hill  which  rifes  from  Florence  to  the 
lowed  break  in  the  ridge  of  Fiefole,  they  pafs  continually 
beneath  the  walls  of  villas  bright  in  perfect  luxury,  and 
befide  cyprefs-hedges,  enclofmg  fair  terraced  gardens,  where 
the  malfes  of  oleander  and  magnolia,  motionlefs  as  leaves 
in  a picture,  inlay  alternately  upon  the  blue  sky  their 
branching  lightnefs  of  pale  rofe-colour,  and  deep  green 
breadth  of  fhade,  dudded  with  balls  of  budding  filver, 
and  fhowing  at  intervals  through  their  framework  of  rich 
leaf  and  rubied  flower,  the  far-away  bends  of  the  Arno 
beneath  its  flopes  of  olive,  and  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
Carrara  mountains,  toffing  themfelves  againd  the  wedern 
didance,  where  the  dreaks  of  motionlefs  clouds  burn  above 
the  Pifan  fea.  The  traveller  palfes  the  Fiesolan  ridge,  and 
all  is  changed.  The  country  is  on  a hidden  lonely.  Here 

* Lord  Lindfay,  Chrijiian  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  i66. 
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and  there  indeed  are  feen  the  fcattered  houfes  of  a farm 
grouped  gracefully  upon  the  hill-fides, — here  and  there  a 
fragment  of  tower  upon  a diftant  rock ; but  neither  gar- 
dens, nor  flowers,  nor  glittering  palace-walls,  only  a grey 
extent  of  mountain-ground,  tufted  irregularly  with  ilex  and 
olive  : a fcene  not  fublime,  for  its  forms  are  fubdued  and 
low ; not  defolate,  for  its  valleys  are  full  of  fown  fields  and 
tended  paftures ; not  rich  nor  lovely,  but  funburnt  and 
forrowful ; becoming  wilder  every  inlfant  as  the  road  winds 
into  its  recelTes,  afcending  still,  until  the  higher  woods, 
now  partly  oak  and  partly  pine,  drooping  back  from  the 
central  creft  of  the  Apennine,  leave  a paftoral  wildernefs 
of  fcathed  rock  and  arid  grafs,  withered  away  here  by  froft, 
and  there  by  ftrange  lambent  tongues  of  earth-fed  fire.* 
Giotto  palfed  the  firfi;  ten  years  of  his  life,  a £hepherd-boy, 
among  thefe  hills ; was  found  by  Cimabue,  near  his  native 
village,  drawing  one  of  his  £heep  upon  a fmooth  ftone ; 
was  yielded  up  by  his  father,  “ a Ample  perfon,  a labourer 
of  the  earth,”  to  the  guardianfhip  of  the  painter,  who,  by 
his  own  work,  had  already  made  the  ftreets  of  Florence 
ring  with  joy ; attended  him  to  Florence,  and  became  his 
difciple. 

We  may  fancy  the  glance  of  the  boy,  when  he  and 
Cimabue  flood  fide  by  fide  on  the  ridge  of  Fiefole,  and 
for  the  firfi:  time  he  faw  the  flowering  thickets  of  the  Val 
d’Arno;  and  deep  beneath,  the  innumerable  towers  of  the 
City  of  the  Lily,  the  depths  of  his  own  heart  yet  hiding 

* At  Pietra  Mala.  The  flames  rife  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ftony  ground 
out  of  which  they  ipring,  white  and  fierce  enough  to  be  vifible  in  the  intenfe  rays 
even  of  the  morning  fun. 
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the  faireft  of  them  all.  Another  ten  years  paffed  over  him, 
and  he  was  chofen  from  among  the  painters  of  Italy  to 
decorate  the  Vatican. 

The  account  given  us  by  Vafari  of  the  mode  of  his 
competition  on  this  occalion,  is  one  of  the  few  anecdotes 
of  him  which  feem  to  be  authentic  (efpecially  as  having 
given  rife  to  an  Italian  proverb),  and  it  has  alfo  great  point 
and  value.  I tranflate  Vafari’s  words  literally. 

“ This  work  (his  paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
“ Pifa)  acquired  for  him,  both  in  the  city  and  externally, 
“ fo  much  fame,  that  the  Pope  Benedict  IX.  fent  a certain 
“ one  of  his  courtiers  into  Tufcany,  to  fee  what  fort  of  a 
“ man  Giotto  was,  and  what  was  the  quality  of  his  works, 
“ he  (the  pope)  intending  to  have  fome  paintings  executed 
“ in  St.  Peter’s ; which  courtier,  coming  to  fee  Giotto, 
“ and  hearing  that  there  were  other  mailers  in  Florence 
“ who  excelled  in  painting  and  in  mofaic,  fpoke,  in  Siena, 
“ to  many  mailers ; then,  having  received  drawings  from 
“ them,  he  came  to  Florence;  and  having  gone  one  morn- 
“ ing  into  Giotto’s  Ihop  as  he  was  at  work,  explained  the 
“ pope’s  mind  to  him,  and  in  what  way  he  wilhed  to 
“ avail  himfelf  of  his  powers,  and  finally  requehed  from 
“ him  a little  piece  of  drawing  to  fend  to  his  Holinefs. 
“ Giotto,  who  was  moft  courteous,  took  a leaf  (of  vellum?), 
“ and  upon  this,  with  a brulh  dipped  in  red,  fixing  his 
“ arm  to  his  fide,  to  make  it  as  the  limb  of  a pair  of  com- 
“ palfes,  and  turning  his  hand,  made  a circle  fo  perfect  in 
“ meafure  and  outline,  that  it  was  a wonder  to  fee  : which 
“ having  done,  he  faid  to  the  courtier,  with  a fmile,  ‘ There 
“ is  the  drawing.’  He,  thinking  himfelf  mocked,  faid. 
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“ ‘Shall  I have  no  other  dra’wing  than  this?’  ‘ This  is 
“ enough,  and  too  much,’  anfwered  Giotto ; ‘ fend  it  with 
“ the  others  : you  will  fee  if  it  will  be  underftood.’  The 
“ ambalfador,  feeing  that  he  could  not  get  any  thing  elfe, 
“ took  his  leave  with  fmall  fatisfadlion,  doubting  whether 
“ he  had  not  been  made  a jeft  of.  However,  when  he 
“ fent  to  the  pope  the  other  drawings,  and  the  names  of 
“ thofe  who  had  made  them,  he  fent  alfo  that  of  Giotto, 
“ relating  the  way  in  which  he  had  held  himfelf  in  draw- 
“ ing  his  circle,  without  moving  his  arm,  and  without 
“ compalfes.  Whence  the  pope,  and  many  intelligent 
“ courtiers,  knew  how  much  Giotto  overpalfed  in  excel- 
“ lence  all  the  other  painters  of  his  time.  Afterwards, 
“ the  thing  becoming  known,  the  proverb  arofe  from  it : 
“ ‘Thou  art  rounder  than  the  O of  Giotto;’  which  it  is 
“ ftill  in  cuftom  to  fay  to  men  of  the  grolfer  clay;  for  the 
“ proverb  is  pretty,  not  only  on  account  of  the  accident  of 
“ its  origin,  but  becaufe  it  has  a double  meaning,  ‘ round’ 
“ beingkaken  inTufcany  to  exprefs  not  only  circular  form, 
“ but  flownefs  and  grolfnefs  of  wit.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Vafari,  which,  at  the  firft  read- 
ing, might  be  gravely  called  into  queftion,  feeing  that  the 
paintings  at  Pifa,  to  which  he  afcribes  the  fudden  extent  of 
Giotto’s  reputation,  have  been  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
Francefco  da  Volterra;^  and  fince,  moreover,  Vafari  has  even 
miftaken  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  written  Boniface  IX. 
for  Boniface  VIII.  But  the  ftory  itfelf  muif,  I think,  be 
true ; and,  rightly  underflood,  it  is  lingularly  interefling. 

* At  leaft  Lord  Lindfay  feems  to  confider  the  evidence  coilefted  by  Fdrfter  on 
this  fubject  conclufive.  Chrijlian  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  i68. 
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I fay,  rightly  underftood ; for  Lord  Lindfay  fuppofes  the 
circle  to  have  been  mechanically  drawn  by  turning  the 
iheet  of  vellum  under  the  hand,  as  now  conftantly  done  for 
the  fake  of  fpeed  at  fchools.  But  neither  do  Vafari’s  words 
bear  this  conftruction,  nor  would  the  drawing  fo  made  have 
borne  the  flighteft  teftimony  to  Giotto’s  power.  Vafari 
fays  diftindtly,  “ and  turning  his  hand”  (or,  as  I Ihould 
rather  read  it,  with  a fweep  of  his  hand”),  not  ‘‘  turn- 
ing the  vellum ;”  neither  would  a circle  produced  in  fo 
mechanical  a manner  have  borne  diftindl  witnefs  to  any 
thing  except  the  draughtfman’s  mechanical  ingenuity ; 
and  Giotto  had  too  much  common  fenfe,  and  too  much 
courtefy,  to  fend  the  pope  a drawing  which  did  not  really 
contain  the  evidence  he  required.  Lord  Lindfay  has  been 
milled  alfo  by  his  own  carelefs  tranllation  of  “ pennello 
tinto  di  rolfo”  (“a  brujli  dipped  in  red,”)  by  the  word 
“ crayon.”  It  is  eafy  to  draw  the  mechanical  circle  with 
a crayon,  but  by  no  means  eafy  with  a brulh.  I have  not 
the  flighted:  doubt  that  Giotto  drew  the  circle  as  a painter 
naturally  would  draw  it;  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  fet  the  vel- 
lum upright  on  the  wall  or  panel  before  him,  and  then 
lleadying  his  arm  firmly  againfl:  his  fide,  drew  the  circular 
line  with  one  fweeping  but  firm  revolution  of  his  hand, 
holding  the  brulh  long.  Such  a feat  as  this  is  completely 
poflible  to  a well-difciplined  painter’s  hand,  but  utterly 
impofTible  to  any  other ; and  the  circle  fo  drawn  was  the 
moll  convincing  proof  Giotto  could  give  of  his  decifion 
of  eye  and  perfectnefs  of  practice. 

Still,  even  when  thus  underftood,  there  is  much  in  the 
anecdote  very  curious.  Here  is  a painter  requefted  by  the 
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head  of  the  Church  to  execute  certain  religious  paintings, 
and  the  only  qualification  for  the  talk  of  which  he  deigns 
to  demonftrate  his  polfeffion  is  executive  fkill.  Nothing  is 
faid,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  thought,  of  expreffion,  or 
invention,  or  devotional  fentiment.  Nothing  is  required 
but  firmnefs  of  hand.  And  here  arifes  the  important  quef- 
tion  : Did  Giotto  know  that  this  was  all  that  was  looked 
for  by  his  religious  patrons  ? and  is  there  occult  fatire  in 
the  example  of  his  art  which  he  fends  them  ? — or  does 
the  founder  of  facred  painting  mean  to  tell  us  that  he 
holds  his  own  power  to  conlift  merely  in  firmnefs  of 
hand,  fecured  by  long  practice  ? I cannot  fatisfy  myfelf  on 
this  point : but  yet  it  feems  to  me  that  we  may  fafely  ga- 
ther two  conclufions  from  the  words  of  the  mafter,  “It  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.”  The  firft,  that  Giotto 
had  indeed  a profound  feeling  of  the  value  of  precijion  in 
all  art ; and  that  we  may  ufe  the  full  force  of  his  authority 
to  prefs  the  truth,  of  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perfuade  the 
hafly  workmen  of  modern  times,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  lies  within  the  breadth  of  a line ; 
and  that  the  mofl  perfect  power  and  genius  are  fhown  by 
the  accuracy  which  difdains  error,  and  the  faithfulnefs  which 
fears  it. 

And  the  fecond  conclufion  is,  that  whatever  Giotto’s 
imaginative  powers  might  be,  he  was  proud  to  be  a good 
workman,  and  willing  to  be  confidered  by  others  only  as 
fuch.  There  might  lurk,  as  has  been  fuggefled,  fome 
fatire  in  the  meffage  to  the  pope,  and  fome  confcioufnefs 
in  his  own  mind  of  faculties  higher  than  thofe  of  draughtf- 
manfhip.  I cannot  tell  how  far  thefe  hidden  feelings  ex- 
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ifted ; but  the  more  I fee  of  living  artifts,  and  learn  of 
departed  ones,  the  more  I am  convinced  that  the  higheh 
ftrength  of  genius  is  generally  marked  by  ftrange  uncon- 
fcioufnefs  of  its  own  modes  of  operation,  and  often  by  no 
fmall  fcorn  of  the  bell;  refults  of  its  exertion.  The  inferior 
mind  intently  watches  its  own  procelfes,  and  dearly  values 
its  own  produce ; the  mafter-mind  is  intent  on  other 
things  than  itfelf,  and  cares  little  for  the  fruits  of  a toil 
which  it  is  apt  to  undertake  rather  as  a law  of  life  than 
a means  of  immortality.  It  will  ling  at  a feaft,  or  re- 
touch an  old  play,  or  paint  a dark  wall,  for  its  daily  bread, 
anxious  only  to  be  honed:  in  its  fulfilment  of  its  pledges  or 
its  duty,  and  carelefs  that  future  ages  will  rank  it  among 
the  gods. 

I think  it  unnecelfary  to  repeat  here  any  other  of  the 
anecdotes  commonly  related  of  Giotto,  as,  feparately  taken, 
they  are  quite  valuelefs.  Yet  much  may  be  gathered  from 
their  general  tone.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are,  alrnoll 
without  exception,  records  of  good-humoured  jefts,  in- 
volving or  illuftrating  fome  point  of  pradtical  good  fenfe  : 
and  by  comparing  this  general  colour  of  the  reputation  of 
Giotto  with  the  adtual  character  of  his  defigns,  there  can- 
not remain  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  his  mind  was  one  of 
the  moft  healthy,  kind,  and  active,  that  ever  informed  a 
human  frame.  His  love  of  beauty  was  entirely  free  from 
weaknefs ; his  love  of  truth  untinged  by  feverity ; his 
induftry  conftant,  without  impatience ; his  workmanfliip 
accurate,  without  formalifm  ; his  temper  ferene,  and  yet 
playful ; his  imagination  exhauftlefs,  without  extravagance; 
and  his  faith  firm,  without  fuperftition.  I do  not  know, 
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in  the  annals  of  art,  fuch  another  example  of  happy,  prac- 
tical, unerring,  and  benevolent  power. 

I am  certain  that  this  is  the  eftimate  of  his  character 
which  muft  be  arrived  at  by  an  attentive  ftudy  of  his 
works,  and  of  the  few  data  which  remain  refpedting  his 
life ; but  I fhall  not  here  endeavour  to  give  proof  of  its 
truth,  becaufe  I believe  the  fubjedl  has  been  exhauftively 
treated  by  Rumohr  and  Forlfer,  whofe  elTays  on  the  works 
and  character  of  Giotto  will  doubtlefs  be  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  as  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  public  in  medi- 
aeval art  increafes.  I lhall  therefore  here  only  endeavour 
briefly  to  fketch  the  relation  which  Giotto  held  to  the 
artifts  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  a relation  ftill 
imperfectly  underftood ; and  then,  as  briefly,  to  indicate 
the  general  courfe  of  his  labours  in  Italy,  as  far  as  may 
be  neceifary  for  underftanding  the  value  of  the  feries  in 
the  Arena  Chapel. 

The  art  of  Europe,  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  divides  itfelf  effentially  into  two  great  branches, 
one  fpringing  from,  the  other  grafted  on,  the  old  Roman 
flock.  The  firfl  is  the  Roman  art  itfelf,  prolonged  in  a 
languid  and  degraded  condition,  and  becoming  at  lafl  a 
mere  formal  fyflem,  centered  at  the  feat  of  Eaflern  em- 
pire, and  thence  generally  called  Byzantine.  The  other 
is  the  barbarous  and  incipient  art  of  the  Gothic  nations, 
more  or  lefs  coloured  by  Roman  or  Byzantine  influence, 
and  gradually  increafing  in  life  and  power. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  Byzantine  art,  although  mani- 
fefling  itfelf  only  in  perpetual  repetitions,  becoming  every 
day  more  cold  and  formal,  yet  preferved  reminifcences  of 
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defign  originally  noble,  and  traditions  of  execution  origin- 
ally perfect. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  Gothic  art,  although  becoming 
every  day  more  powerful,  prefented  the  mod:  ludicrous  ex- 
periments of  infantile  imagination,  and  the  most  rude 
efforts  of  untaught  manipulation. 

Hence,  if  any  fuperior  mind  arofe  in  Byzantine  art,  it 
had  before  it  models  which  fuggefted  or  recorded  a per- 
fection they  did  not  themfelves  poffefs;  and  the  fuperiority 
of  the  individual  mind  would  probably  be  fhown  in  a more 
fmcere  and  living  treatment  of  the  fubjeils  ordained  for  re- 
petition by  the  canons  of  the  fchools. 

In  the  art  of  the  Goth,  the  choice  of  fubjeCt  was  un- 
limited, and  the  ftyle  of  delign  fo  remote  from  all  perfec- 
tion, as  not  always  even  to  point  out  clearly  the  direction 
in  which  advance  could  be  made.  The  ftronged:  minds 
which  appear  in  that  art  are  therefore  generally  manifefted 
by  redundance  of  imagination,  and  hidden  refinement  of 
touch,  whether  of  pencil  or  chifel,  together  with  unex- 
pefted  flarts  of  effort  or  flafhes  of  knowledge  in  accidental 
direftions,  gradually  forming  various  national  ftyles. 

Of  thefe  comparatively  independent  branches  of  art, 
the  greatefl  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  French  fculpture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  No  words  can  give  any  idea  of 
the  magnificent  redundance  of  its  imaginative  power,  or 
of  the  perpetual  beauty  of  even  its  fmallefl:  incidental 
defigns.  But  this  very  richnefs  of  fculptural  invention 
prevented  the  French  from  cultivating  their  powers  of 
painting,  except  in  illumination  (of  which  art  they  were 
the  acknowledged  mafters),  and  in  glafs-painting.  Their 
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exquifite  gift  of  fretting  their  ftone-work  with  inexhauft- 
ible  wealth  of  fculpture,  prevented  their  feeling  the  need 
of  figure-delign  on  coloured  furfaces. 

The  ftyle  of  architecture  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  fame 
period,  prefented,  on  the  contrary,  large  blank  furfaces, 
which  could  only  be  rendered  interefting  by  covering  them 
with  mofaic  or  painting. 

The  Italians  were  not  at  the  time  capable  of  doing  this 
for  themfelves,  and  mofaicifts  were  brought  from  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  covered  the  churches  of  Italy  with  a fublime 
monotony  of  Byzantine  traditions.  But  the  Gothic  blood 
was  burning  in  the  Italian  veins ; and  the  Florentines  and 
Pifans  could  not  reft  content  in  the  formalifm  of  the  Eafl- 
ern  fplendour.  The  firft  innovator  was,  I believe,  Giunta 
of  Pifa,  the  fecond  Cimabue,  the  third  Giotto ; the  laft 
only  being  a man  of  power  enough  to  effed;  a complete 
revolution  in  the  artiftic  principles  of  his  time. 

He,  however,  began,  like  his  mafter  Cimabue,  with  a 
perfed  refped  for  his  Byzantine  models ; and  his  paintings 
for  a long  time  conlifted  only  of  repetitions  of  the  Byzan- 
tine fubjects,  foftened  in  treatment,  enriched  in  number 
of  figures,  and  enlivened  in  gefture.  Afterwards  he  in- 
vented fubjeds  of  his  own.  The  manner  and  degree  of  the 
changes  which  he  at  firft  effeded  could  only  be  properly 
underftood  by  actual  comparifon  of  his  defigns  with  the 
Byzantine  originals  but  in  default  of  the  means  of  fuch 

* It  might  not,  I think,  be  a work  unworthy  of  the  Arundel  Society,  to  colledl 
and  engrave  in  outline  the  complete  feries  of  thele  Byzantine  originals  of  the  fubjefts 
of  the  Arena  Chapel,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  comparifon.  The  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum  would,  I think,  be  amply  fufficient ; the  Harleian  MS.  numbered 
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a comparifon,  it  may  be  generally  Hated  that  the  innova- 
tions of  Giotto  conlifted  in  the  introduction.  A,  of  gayer 
or  lighter  colours  ; B,  of  broader  malfes  ; and,  C,  of  more 
careful  imitation  of  nature  than  exifted  in  the  works  of  his 
predeceffors. 

A.  Greater  lightnefs  of  colour.  This  was  partly  in  com- 
pliance with  a tendency  which  was  beginning  to  manifefl 
itfelf  even  before  Giotto’s  time.  Over  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Europe,  the  colouring  of  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
centuries  had  been  pale  : in  manufcripts,  principally  com- 
pofed  of  pale  red,  green,  and  yellow,  blue  being  fparingly 
introduced  (earlier  Hill,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
the  letters  had  often  been  coloured  with  black  and  yellow 
only).  Then,  in  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  and  throughout 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  fyftem  of  perfed:  colour 
was  in  ufe ; folemn  and  deep ; compofed  ftridlly,  in  all 
its  leading  malfes,  of  the  colours  revealed  by  God  from 
Sinai  as  the  nobleft ; — blue,  purple,  and  fcarlet,  with  gold 
(other  hues,  chiefly  green,  with  white  and  black,  being 
ufed  in  points  or  fmall  malfes,  to  relieve  the  main  colours). 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  colours 
begin  to  grow  paler;  about  1330  the  Hyle  is  already 
completely  modified ; and  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  colour  is  quite  pale  and  delicate. 

I have  not  carefully  examined  the  colouring  of  early 
Byzantine  work ; but  it  feems  always  to  have  been  com- 


1810  alone  furnilhing  a confiderable  number  of  fubjebts,  and  efpecially  a Death  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  St.  John  thrown  into  the  peculiar  and  violent  gefture  of  grief 
afterwards  adopted  by  Giotto  in  the  Entombment  of  the  Arena  Chapel. 
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paratively  dark,  and  in  manufcripts  is  remarkably  fo ; 
Giotto’s  paler  colouring,  therefore,  though  only  part  ot 
the  great  European  fyftem,  was  rendered  notable  by  its 
hronger  contrail:  with  the  Byzantine  examples. 

B.  Greater  breadth  of  mafs.  It  had  been  the  habit  of 
the  Byzantines  to  break  up  their  draperies  by  a large  num- 
ber of  minute  folds.  Norman  and  Romanefque  fculpture 
Ihowed  much  of  the  fame  charadter.  Giotto  melted  all 
thefe  folds  into  broad  malfes  of  colour;  fo  that  his  com- 
politions  have  fome times  almoft  a Titianefque  look  in  this 
particular.  This  innovation  was  a healthy  one,  and  led  to 
very  noble  refults  when  followed  up  by  fucceeding  artifts  : 
but  in  many  of  Giotto’s  compolitions  the  figures  become 
ludicroully  cumbrous,  from  the  exceeding  fimplicity  of  the 
terminal  lines,  and  maffivenefs  of  unbroken  form.  The 
manner  was  copied  in  illuminated  manuscripts  with  great 
difadvantage,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  minute  ornamenta- 
tion. The  French  never  adopted  it  in  either  branch  of  art, 
nor  did  any  other  Northern  fchool ; minute  and  lharp  folds 
of  the  robes  remaining  charadterillic  of  Northern  (more 
efpecially  of  Flemilh  and  German)  defign  down  to  the 
latefi:  times,  giving  a great  fuperiority  to  the  French  and 
Flemilh  illuminated  work,  and  caufing  a proportionate 
inferiority  in  their  large  pidtorial  elforts.  Even  Rubens 
and  Vandyke  cannot  free  themfelves  from  a certain  mean- 
nefs  and  minutenefs  in  difpofition  of  drapery. 

C.  Clofe  hnitation  of  nature.  In  this  one  principle  lay 
Giotto’s  great  llrength,  and  the  entire  fecret  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  elfedted.  It  was  not  by  greater  learning,  not  by 
the  difcovery  of  new  theories  of  art,  not  by  greater  tafire. 
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nor  by  “ ideal”  principles  of  feledtion,  that  he  became  the 
head  of  the  progreffive  fchools  of  Italy.  It  was  fimply  by 
being  interefted  in  what  was  going  on  around  him,  by 
fubflituting  the  gellures  of  living  men  for  conventional 
attitudes,  and  portraits  of  living  men  for  conventional  faces, 
and  incidents  of  every-day  life  for  conventional  circum- 
flances,  that  he  became  great,  and  the  mafter  of  the  great. 
Giotto  was  to  his  contemporaries  precifely  what  Millais 
is  to  his  contemporaries, — a daring  naturalift,  in  defiance  of 
tradition,  idealifm,  and  formalifm.  The  Giottefque  move- 
ment in  the  fourteenth,  and  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  are  precifely  fimilar  in  bearing 
and  meaning : both  being  the  protefts  of  vitality  againfi; 
mortality,  of  fpirit  againft  letter,  and  of  truth  againfi;  tra- 
dition : and  both,  which  is  the  more  fingular,  literally 
links  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  feeling ; for  exadtly  as 
Niccola  Pifano  and  Giotto  were  helped  by  the  clalTical 
fculptures  difcovered  in  their  time,  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
have  been  helped  by  the  works  of  Niccola  and  Giotto  at 
Pifa  and  Florence  : and  thus  the  fiery  crofs  of  truth  has 
been  delivered  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  over  the  duft  of  inter- 
vening generations. 

But  what,  it  may  be  faid  by  the  reader,  is  the  ufe  of  the 
works  of  Giotto  to  us  They  may  indeed  have  been  won- 
derful for  their  time,  and  of  infinite  ufe  in  that  time ; but 
fince,  after  Giotto,  came  Leonardo  and  Correggio,  what  is 
the  ufe  of  going  back  to  the  ruder  art,  and  republilhing 
it  in  the  year  1854.?  Why  fiiould  we  fret  ourfelves  to  dig 
down  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  when  we  may  at  once  enjoy  its 
fruit  and  foliage  ? I anfwer,  firfi;,  that  in  all  matters  relating 
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to  human  intelled:,  it  is  a great  thing  to  have  hold  of  the 
root : that  at  leaft  we  ought  to  fee  it,  and  tafte  it,  and 
handle  it ; for  it  often  happens  that  the  root  is  wholefome 
when  the  leaves,  however  fair,  are  ufelefs  or  poifonous. 
In  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  firfb  expreffion  of  an  idea  is 
the  moif  valuable : the  idea  may  afterwards  be  polifhed  and 
foftened,  and  made  more  attractive  to  the  general  eye ; but 
the  firif  expreffion  of  it  has  a freffinefs  and  brightnefs,  like 
the  flaffi  of  a native  cryflal  compared  to  the  luftre  of  glafs 
that  has  been  melted  and  cut.  And  in  the  fecond  place, 
we  ought  to  meafure  the  value  of  art  lefs  by  its  executive 
than  by  its  moral  power.  Giotto  was  not  indeed  one  of 
the  moll;  accompliffied  painters,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
greateft  men,  who  ever  lived.  He  was  the  firfl:  mafter  of 
his  time,  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting ; he  was  the 
friend  of  Dante,  and  the  undifputed  interpreter  of  religi- 
ous truth,  by  means  of  painting,  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  works  of  ffich  a man  may  not  be  the  heft  to  fet 
before  children  in  order  to  teach  them  drawing ; but  they 
affuredly  ffiould  be  ftudied  with  the  greateft  care  by  all 
who  are  interefted  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 

One  point  more  remains  to  be  noticed  refpeCling  him. 
As  far  as  I am  aware,  he  never  painted  profane  fubjeCls. 
All  his  important  exifting  works  are  exclulively  devoted  to 
the  illuftration  of  Chriftianity.  This  was  not  a refult  of 
his  own  peculiar  feeling  or  determination;  it  was  a neceffity 
of  the  period.  Giotto  appears  to  have  conlidered  himfelf 
limply  as  a workman,  at  the  command  of  any  employer,  for 
any  kind  of  work,  however  humble.  “ In  the  lixty-third 
“ novel  of  Franco  Sacchetti  we  read  that  a ftranger,  fuddenly 
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“ entering  Giotto’s  ftudy,  threw  down  a fhield,  and  departed, 
“ faying,  ‘ Paint  me  my  arms  on  that  fhield.’  Giotto  look- 
“ ing  after  him,  exclaimed,  ‘ Who  is  he  ? what  is  he  ? He 
“ fays,  ‘ Paint  me  my  arms,’  as  if  he  was  one  of  the  Bardi. 
“ What  arms  does  he  bear  ?’  But  at  the  time  of  Giotto’s 
eminence,  art  was  never  employed  on  a great  fcale  except 
in  the  fervice  of  religion;  nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwife 
employed,  except  in  declining  periods.  I do  not  mean  to 

draw  any  fevere  conclufion  from  this  fad: ; but  it  is  a fad 

✓ 

neverthelefs,  which  ought  to  be  very  diftindly  dated,  and 
very  carefully  confidered.  All  pr  ogre  [Jive  art  hitherto  has 
been  religious  art ; and  commencements  of  the  periods  of 
decline  are  accurately  marked,  in  illumination,  by  its  em- 
ployment on  romances  inftead  of  pfalters ; and  in  paint- 
ing, by  its  employment  on  mythology  or  profane  hiftory 
inftead  of  facred  hiftory.  Yet  perhaps  I fhould  rather 
have  faid,  on  heathen  mythology  inftead  of  Chrijiian  mytho- 
logy ; for  this  latter  term — firft  ufed,  I believe,  by  Lord 
Lindfay — is  more  applicable  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  early 
painters  than  that  of  “ facred  hiftory T Of  all  the  virtues 
commonly  found  in  the  higher  orders  of  human  mind,  that 
of  a ftern  and  juft  refped  for  truth  feems  to  be  the  rareft  ; 
fo  that  while  felf-denial,  and  courage,  and  charity,  and  reli- 
gious zeal,  are  difplayed  in  their  utmoft  degrees  by  my- 
riads of  faints  and  heroes,  it  is  only  once  in  a century  that 
a man  appears  whofe  word  may  be  implicitly  trufted,  and 
who,  in  the  relation  of  a plain  fad,  will  not  allow  his 
prejudices  or  his  pleafure  to  tempt  him  to  fome  colouring 
or  diftortion  of  it.  Hence  the  portions  of  facred  hiftory 

* Notes  to  Rogers’  Italy. 
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which  have  been  the  conftant  fubjefts  of  fond  popular  con- 
templation have,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  been  encumbered 
with  fidtitious  detail ; and  their  various  hiftorians  feem  to 
have  confidered  the  exercife  of  their  imagination  innocent, 
and  even  meritorious,  if  they  could  increafe  either  the 
vividnefs  of  conception  or  the  lincerity  of  belief  in  their 
readers.  A due  conlideration  of  that  well-known  weak- 
nefs  of  the  popular  mind,  which  renders  a ftatement  credi- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  local  and  circumftan- 
tial  details  which  accompany  it,  may  lead  us  to  look  with 
fome  indulgence  on  the  errors,  however  fatal  in  their  ilTue 
to  the  caufe  they  were  intended  to  advance,  of  thofe  weak 
teachers,  who  thought  the  acceptance  of  their  general  ftate- 
ments  of  Chrihian  dodtrine  cheaply  won  by  the  help  of 
fome  limple  (and  generally  abfurd)  inventions  of  detail 
refpediing  the  life  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Apoftles. 

Indeed,  I can  hardly  imagine  the  Bible  to  be  ever  read 
with  true  intereft,  unlefs,  in  our  reading,  we  feel  fome 
longing  for  further  knowledge  of  the  minute  incidents  of 
the  life  of  Chrift, — for  fome  records  of  thofe  things,  which 
“ if  they  had  been  written  every  one,”  the  world  could 
not  have  contained  the  books  that  fhould  be  written  : and 
they  who  have  once  felt  this  thirft  for  further  truth,  may 
furely  both  conceive  and  pardon  the  earned;  queftioning  of 
dmple  difciples  (who  knew  not,  as  we  do,  how  much  had 
been  indeed  revealed),  and  meafure  with  fome  juftice  the 
ftrength  of  the  temptation  which  betrayed  thefe  teachers 
into  adding  to  the  word  of  Revelation.  Together  with 
this  fpecious  and  fubtle  influence,  we  mud;  allow  for  the 
inflind;  of  imagination  exerting  itfelf  in  the  acknowledged 
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embellifhment  of  beloved  truths.  If  we  refledl  how  much, 
even  in  this  age  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  vilions  of 
Milton  have  become  confufed  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
fons  with  fcriptural  fadts,  we  fhall  rather  be  furprifed,  that 
in  an  age  of  legends  fo  little  fhould  he  added  to  the  Bible, 
than  that  occalionally  we  fhould  be  informed  of  important 
circumflances  in  facred  hiflory  with  the  collateral  warning, 
“ This  Mofes  fpak  not  of.”* 

More  efpecially  in  the  domain  of  painting,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  fee  how  ftridily  the  early  workmen  confined 
themfelves  to  reprefentations  of  the  fame  feries  of  fcenes ; 
how  little  of  pictorial  embellifhment  they  ufually  added ; 
and  how,  even  in  the  pofitions  and  geftures  of  figures,  they 
ftrove  to  give  the  idea  rather  of  their  having  feen  the  faB, 
than  imagined  a pi(flurefque  treatment  of  it.  Often,  in 
examining  early  art,  we  miflake  confcientioufnefs  for  fer- 
vility,  and  attribute  to  the  abfence  of  invention  what  was 
indeed  the  refult  of  the  earneftnefs  of  faith. 

Nor,  in  a merely  artifHcal  point  of  view,  is  it  lefs  im- 
portant to  note,  that  the  greatefl  advance  in  power  was 
made  when  painters  had  few  fubjedts  to  treat.  The  day 
has  perhaps  come  when  genius  fliould  be  fhown  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  perpetually  various  interefl  amidfl  the  incidents 
of  actual  life  ; and  the  abfence  of  inventive  capacity  is  very 
affuredly  proved  by  the  narrow  feledlion  of  fubjefts  which 
commonly  appear  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions.  But 
yet  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  more  originality  may 

* Thefe  words  are  gravely  added  to  fome  fingular  particulars  refpedHng  the 
life  of  Adam,  related  in  a MS.  of  the  fixteenth  century  preferved  in  the  Heralds’ 
College. 
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be  fhown  in  giving  intereft  to  a well-known  fubjedt  than 
in  difcovering  a new  one ; that  the  greateft  poets  whom 
the  world  has  feen  have  been  contented  to  retouch  and  exalt 
the  creations  of  their  predecelTors ; and  that  the  painters 
of  the  middle  ages  reached  their  utmoft  power  by  un- 
weariedly  treading  a narrow  circle  of  facred  fubjedts. 

Nothing  is  indeed  more  notable  in  the  hiftory  of  art 
than  the  exadl  balance  of  its  point  of  excellence,  in  all  things, 
midway  between  fervitude  and  licenfe.  Thus,  in  choice  and 
treatment  of  fubjedt,  it  became  paralyfed  among  the  Byzan- 
tines, by  being  mercilefsly  confined  to  a given  feries  of 
fcenes,  and  to  a given  mode  of  reprefenting  them.  Giotto 
gave  it  partial  liberty  and  incipient  life ; by  the  artifls  who 
fucceeded  him  the  range  of  its  fcenery  was  continually  ex- 
tended, and  the  feverity  of  its  flyle  flowly  foftened  to  per- 
fedtion.  But  the  range  was  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  limited  by 
the  neceffity  of  its  continual  fubordination  to  religious  pur- 
pofes ; and  the  flyle,  though  foftened,  was  ftill  chafte,  and 
though  tender,  felf-reftrained.  At  lafl  came  the  period  of 
licenfe  : the  artift  chofe  his  fubjedts  from  the  loweft  fcenes 
of  human  life,  and  let  loofe  his  paffions  in  their  portraiture. 
And  the  kingdom  of  art  paffed  away. 

As  if  to  diredt  us  to  the  obfervation  of  this  great  law, 
there  is  a curious  vifible  type  of  it  in  the  progrefs  of  orna- 
mentation in  manufcripts,  correfponding  with  the  various 
changes  in  the  higher  branch  of  art.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
1 2 th  and  early  13  th  centuries,  the  ornamentation,  though 
often  full  of  high  feeling  and  fantafy,  is  flernly  enclofed 
within  limiting  border-lines ; — at  firfl,  fevere  fquares,  ob- 
longs, or  triangles.  As  the  grace  of  the  ornamentation 
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advances,  thefe  border-lines  are  foftened  and  broken  into 
various  curves,  and  the  inner  delign  begins  here  and  there 
to  overpafs  them.  Gradually  this  emergence  becomes  more 
conftant,  and  the  lines  which  thus  efcape  throw  themfelves 
into  curvatures  expreffive  of  the  moft  exquiiite  concurrence 
of  freedom  with  felf-reftraint.  At  length  the  reftraint  va- 
nhhes,  the  freedom  changes  confequently  into  licenfe,  and 
the  page  is  covered  with  exuberant,  irregular,  and  foolilh 
extravagances  of  leafage  and  line. 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  the  circumftances  of 
the  time  at  which  Giotto  appeared  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  genius ; owing  partly  to  the  lim- 
plicity  of  the  methods  of  pradlice,  and  partly  to  the  naivete' 
with  which  art  was  commonly  regarded.  Giotto,  like  all 
the  great  painters  of  the  period,  was  merely  a travelling 
decorator  of  walls,  at  so  much  a day;  having  at  Florence  a 
bottega,  or  worklhop,  for  the  production  and  fale  of  fmall 
tempera  pictures.  There  were  no  fuch  things  as  “ ftudios” 
in  thofe  days.  An  artift’s  “ ftudies”  were  over  by  the  time  he 
was  eighteen ; after  that  he  was  a lavoratore^  “ labourer,” 
a man  who  knew  his  bufmefs,  and  produced  certain  works 
of  known  value  for  a known  price ; being  troubled  with 
no  philofophical  abltraCtions,  Ihutting  himfelf  up  in  no 
wife  for  the  reception  of  infpirations ; receiving,  indeed, 
a good  many,  as  a matter  of  courfe, — juft  as  he  received  the 
funbeams  which  came  in  at  his  window,  the  light  which 
he  worked  by  ; — in  either  cafe,  without  mouthing  about  it, 
or  much  concerning  himfelf  as  to  the  nature  of  it.  Not 
troubled  by  critics  either ; fatisfied  that  his  work  was  well 
done,  and  that  people  would  find  it  out  to  be  well  done  ; 
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but  not  vain  of  it,  nor  more  profoundly  vexed  at  its  being 
found  fault  with,  than  a good  faddler  would  be  by  fome 
one’s  faying  his  laft  faddle  was  uneafy  in  the  feat.  Not,  on 
the  whole,  much  molefted  by  critics,  but  generally  under- 
flood  by  the  men  of  fenfe,  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and 
permitted  to  have  his  own  way  with  the  walls  he  had  to 
paint,  as  being,  on  the  whole,  an  authority  about  walls ; 
receiving  at  the  fame  time  a good  deal  of  daily  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  in  the  fimple  admiration  of  the  populace, 
and  in  the  general  fenfe  of  having  done  good,  and  painted 
what  no  man  could  look  upon  without  being  the  better 
for  it. 

Thus  he  went,  a ferene  labourer,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Italy.  For  the  firfl  ten  years  of  his  life,  a 
fhepherd ; then  a Undent,  perhaps  for  five  or  fix ; then  al- 
ready in  Florence,  fetting  himfelf  to  his  life’s  tafk;  and  called 
as  a mafler  to  Rome  when  he  was  only  twenty.  There 
he  painted  the  principal  chapel  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  worked 
in  mofaic  alfo  ; no  handicrafts,  that  had  colour  or  form  for 
their  objects,  feeming  unknown  to  him.  Then  returning 
to  Florence,  he  painted  Dante,  about  the  year  1300,*  the 
35  th  year  of  Dante’s  life,  the  24th  of  his  own;  and  de- 
figned  the  facade  of  the  Duomo,  on  the  death  of  its  former 
archited;,  Arnolfo.  Some  fix  years  afterwards  he  went  to 
Padua,  there  painting  the  chapel  which  is  the  fubjed  of  our 
prefent  ftudy,  and  many  other  churches.  Thence  fouth 

* Lord  Lindfay’s  evidence  on  this  point  {Chrijlian  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  174)  feems 
quite  conclufive.  It  is  intpoffible  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  tvork  of  Giotto  in  the 
Bargello,  both  for  its  own  intrinlic  beauty,  and  as  being  executed  in  this  year,  which 
is  not  only  that  in  which  the  Divina  Commedia  opens,  but,  as  I think,  the  cul- 
minating period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages. 
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again,  to  Affifi,  where  he  painted  half  the  walls  and  vaults 
of  the  great  convent  that  ftretches  itfelf  along  the  Hopes  of 
the  Perugian  hills,  and  various  other  minor  works  on  his 
way  there  and  back  to  Florence.  Staying  in  his  native  city 
but  a little  while,  he  engaged  himfelf  in  other  talks  at  Fer- 
rara, Verona,  and  Ravenna,  and  at  laft  at  Avignon,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Petrarch — working  there  for  fome 
three  years,  from  1324  to  1327;*  and  then  palfed  rapidly 
through  Florence  and  Orvieto  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where 
“ he  received  the  kindeft  welcome  from  the  good  king 
“ Robert.  The  king,  ever  partial  to  men  of  mind  and 
“ genius,  took  efpecial  delight  in  Giotto’s  fociety,  and  ufed 
“ frequently  to  vilit  him  while  working  in  the  Caftello 
“ deir  Uovo,  taking  pleafure  in  watching  his  pencil  and 
“ liftening  to  his  difcourfe;  ‘and Giotto,’  faysVafari,  ‘who 
“ had  ever  his  repartee  and  bon-mot  ready,  held  him  there, 
“ fafcinated  at  once  with  the  magic  of  his  pencil  and  plea- 
“ fantry  of  his  tongue.’  We  are  not  told  the  length  of  his 
“ fojourn  at  Naples,  but  it  mult  have  been  for  a conliderable 
“ period,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  works  he  executed 
“ there.  He  had  certainly  returned  to  Florence  in  1332.” 
There  he  was  immediately  appointed  “ chief  mafter”  of  the 
works  of  the  Duomo,  then  in  progrefs,  “ with  a yearly 
“ falary  of  one  hundred  gold  florins,  and  the  privilege  of 
“ citizenlliip.”  He  defigned  the  Campanile,  in  a more 
perfed;  form  than  that  which  now  exifts ; for  his  intended 
fpire,  150  feet  in  height,  never  was  ereded.  He,  however, 
modelled  the  bas-reliefs  for  the  bafe  of  the  building,  and 
fculptured  two  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  after- 

* ChriJJian  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
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wards  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  fpire,  according 
to  his  delign ; but  he  only  faw  its  foundations  laid,  and  its 
fird:  marble  ftory  rife.  He  died  at  Florence,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1337,  full  of  honour;  happy,  perhaps,  in  depart- 
ing at  the  zenith  of  his  ftrength,  when  his  eye  had  not 
become  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  at  the  angle  neareft  his  campanile;  and 
thus  the  tower,  which  is  the  chief  grace  of  his  native  city, 
may  be  regarded  as  his  own  fepulchral  monument. 

I may  refer  the  reader  to  the  clofe  of  Lord  Lindfay’s 
letter  on  Giotto,*  from  which  I have  drawn  mod:  of  the 
particulars  above  diated,  for  a very  beautiful  Iketch  of  hjs 
charadter  and  his  art.  Of  the  real  rank  of  that  art,  in  the 
abilradl,  I do  not  feel  myfelf  capable  of  judging  accurately, 
having  not  feen  his  fined:  works  (at  Afiifi  and  Naples),  nor 
carefully  diudied  even  thofe  at  Florence.  But  I may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  one  or  two  peculiar  charadteriftics 
in  it  which  have  always  ftruck  me  forcibly. 

In  the  fird:  place,  Giotto  never  finifhed  highly.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  a loofe  or  iketchy  painter,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  a delicate  one.  His  lines,  as  the  ftory  of  the 
circle  would  lead  us  to  expedt,  are  always  firm,  but  they 
are  never  fine.  Even  in  his  fmalleft  tempera  pidtures  the 
touch  is  bold  and  fomewhat  heavy ; in  his  frefco  work 
the  handling  is  much  broader  than  that  of  contemporary 
painters,  correfponding  fomewhat  to  the  charadter  of  many 
of  the  figures,  reprefenting  plain,  mafculine  kind  of  people, 
and  never  reaching  any  thing  like  the  ideal  refinement  of 
the  conceptions  even  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  far  lefs  of  An- 

* Chrijiian  Art,  p.  260. 
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gelico  or  Francia.  For  this  reafon,  the  charadler  of  his 
painting  is  better  expreffed  by  bold  wood-engravings  than 
in  general  it  is  likely  to  be  by  any  other  means. 

Again,  he  was  a very  noble  colourih;  and  in  his  peculiar 
feeling  for  breadth  of  hue  refembled  Titian  more  than  any 
other  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  That  is  to  fay,  had  he 
been  born  two  centuries  later,  when  the  art  of  painting  was 
fully  known,  I believe  he  would  have  treated  his  fubjedts 
much  more  like  Titian  than  like  Raphael ; in  fad:,  the 
frefcoes  of  Titian  in  the  chapel  belide  the  church  of  St. 
Antonio  at  Padua,  are,  in  all  technical  qualities,  and  in 
many  of  their  conceptions,  almoft  exadly  what  I believe 
Giotto  would  have  done,  had  he  lived  in  Titian’s  time. 
As  it  was,  he  of  courfe  never  attained  either  richnefs  or 
truth  of  colour ; but  in  ferene  brilliancy  he  is  not  ealily 
rivalled ; invariably  mafling  his  hues  in  large  fields, 
limiting  them  firmly,  and  then  filling  them  with  fubtle 
gradation.  He  had  the  Venetian  fondnefs  for  bars  and 
ftripes,  not  unfrequently  calling  barred  colours  obliquely 
acrofs  the  draperies  of  an  upright  figure,  from  fide  to  fide 
(as  very  notably  in  the  drefs  of  one  of  the  muficians  who 
are  playing  to  the  dancing  of  Herodias’  daughter,  in  one 
of  his  frefcoes  at  Santa  Croce) ; and  this  prediledion  was 
mingled  with  the  truly  mediaeval  love  of  quartering.^  The 
figure  of  the  Madonna  in  the  fmall  tempera  pidures  in  the 
Academy  at  Florence  is  always  completely  divided  into  two 
narrow  fegments  by  her  dark-blue  robe. 

* I ufe  this  heraldic  word  in  an  inaccurate  fenfe,  knowing  no  other  that  will 
exprefs  what  I mean, — the  divihon  of  the  pifture  into  quaint  fegments  of  alternating 
colour,  more  marked  than  any  of  the  figure  outlines. 
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And  this  is  always  to  be  remembered  in  looking  at  any 
engravings  from  the  works  of  Giotto ; for  the  injury  they 
fuftain  in  being  deprived  of  their  colour  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  cafe  of  later  deligners.  All  works  produced  in  the 
fourteenth  century  agree  in  being  more  or  lefs  decorative; 
they  were  intended  in  moft  inftances  to  be  fubfervient  to 
architedtural  elfeft,  and  were  executed  in  the  manner  heft 
calculated  to  produce  a ftriking  impreffion  when  they  were 
feen  in  a mafs.  The  painted  wall  and  the  painted  window 
were  part  and  parcel  of  one  magnificent  whole ; and  it  is  as 
unjufi:  to  the  work  of  Giotto,  or  of  any  contemporary  artift, 
to  take  out  a fingle  feature  from  the  feries,  and  reprefent 
it  in  black  and  white  on  a feparate  page,  as  it  would  be  to 
take  out  a compartment  of  a noble  coloured  window,  and 
engrave  it  in  the  fame  manner.  What  is  at  once  refined 
and  elfeflive,  if  feen  at  the  intended  diftance  in  unifon 
with  the  reft  of  the  work,  becomes  coarfe  and  infipid 
when  feen  ifolated  and  near;  and  the  more  fkilfully  the 
defign  is  arranged,  fo  as  to  give  full  value  to  the  colours 
which  are  introduced  in  it,  the  more  blank  and  cold  will 
it  become  when  it  is  deprived  of  them. 

In  our  modern  art  we  have  indeed  loft  fight  of  one 
great  principle  which  regulated  that  of  the  middle  ages, 
namely,  that  chiarofcuro  and  colour  are  incompatible  in  their 
higheft  degrees.  Wherever  chiarofcuro  enters,  colour  mufl 
lofe  fome  of  its  brilliancy.  There  is  no  jliade  in  a rainbow, 
nor  in  an  opal,  nor  in  a piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  nor  in 
a well-defigned  painted  window;  only  various  hues  of 
perfect  colour.  The  befl  pictures,  by  fubduing  their 
colour  and  conventionalifmg  their  chiarofcuro,  reconcile 
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both  in  their  diminifhed  degrees ; but  a perfedt  light 
and  {hade  cannot  be  given  without  coniiderable  lofs  of 
livelinefs  in  colour.  Hence  the  fuppofed  inferiority  of 
Tintoret  to  Titian.  Tintoret  is,  in  reality,  the  greater 
colourift  of  the  two;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  falhfy  his 
light  and  fhadow  enough  to  fet  off  his  colour.  Titian 
nearly  ftrikes  the  exact  mean  between  the  painted  glafs  of 
the  13th  century  and  Rembrandt;  while  Giotto  clofely 
approaches  the  fyftem  of  painted  glafs,  and  hence  his  com- 
politions  lofe  grievoufly  by  being  tranflated  into  black  and 
white. 

But  even  his  chiarofcuro,  however  fubdued,  is  not  with- 
out a peculiar  charm;  and  the  accompanying  engravings 
poffefs  a marked  fuperiority  over  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  from  the  works  of  this  painter,  in  rendering  this 
chiarofcuro,  as  far  as  poffible,  together  with  the  effedt  of 
the  local  colours.  The  true  appreciation  of  art  has  been 
retarded  for  many  years  by  the  habit  of  trufting  to  outlines 
as  a fufficient  expreifion  of  the  fentiment  of  compofitions ; 
whereas  in  all  truly  great  defigns,  of  whatever  age,  it  is 
never  the  outline,  but  the  difpofition  of  the  maffes,  whether 
of  {hade  or  colour,  on  which  the  real  power  of  the  work 
depends.  For  inftance,  in  Plate  III.  (The  Angel  appears 
to  Anna),  the  intereft  of  the  compofition  depends  entirely 
upon  the  broad  fhadows  which  fill  the  fpaces  of  the  cham  - 
ber, and  of  the  external  paifage  in  which  the  attendant  is 
fitting.  This  fhade  explains  the  whole  fcene  in  a moment : 
gives  prominence  to  the  curtain  and  coverlid  of  the  homely 
bed,  and  the  rude  chefl  and  treftles  which  form  the  poor 
furniture  of  the  houfe  ; and  condudts  the  eye  eafily  and 
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inftantly  to  the  three  figures,  which,  had  the  fcene  been 
exprefTed  in  outline  only,  we  fiiould  have  had  to  trace  out 
with  fome  care  and  difficulty  among  the  pillars  of  the 
loggia  and  folds  of  the  curtains.  So  alfo  the  relief  of  the 
faces  in  light  againfl  the  dark  fky  is  of  peculiar  value  in 
the  compofitions  No.  X.  and  No.  XII. 

The  drawing  of  Giotto  is,  of  courfe,  exceedingly  faulty. 
His  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  is  deficient;  and  this, 
the  neceffary  drawback  in  all  works  of  the  period,  occafions 
an  extreme  difficulty  in  rendering  them  faithfully  in  an 
engraving.  For  wherever  there  is  good  and  legitimate 
drawing,  the  ordinary  education  of  a modern  draughtfman 
enables  him  to  copy  it  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  when 
once  the  true  forms  of  nature  are  departed  from,  it  is  by 
no  means  eafy  to  exprefs  exactly  the  error,  and  no  more 
than  the  error,  of  his  original.  In  moft  cafes  modern 
copyiflis  try  to  modify  or  hide  the  weakneffes  of  the  old 
art, — by  which  procedure  they  very  often  wholly  lofe  its 
fpirit,  and  only  half  redeem  its  defects;  the  refults  being, 
of  courfe,  at  once  falfe  as  reprefentations,  and  intrinfically 
valuelefs.  And  juft  as  it  requires  great  courage  and 
fkill  in  an  interpreter  to  fpeak  out  honeftly  all  the  rough 
and  rude  words  of  the  firft  fpeaker,  and  to  tranflate  de- 
liberately and  refolutely,  in  the  face  of  attentive  men,  the 
expreffions  of  his  weaknefs  or  impatience;  fo  it  requires 
at  once  the  utmoft  courage  and  fkill  in  a copyifl  to  trace 
faithfully  the  failures  of  an  imperfedl  mafter,  in  the  front 
of  modern  criticifm,  and  againfl:  the  inborn  inflinils  of 
his  own  hand  and  eye.  And  let  him  do  the  heft  he  can, 
he  will  ftill  find  that  the  grace  and  life  of  his  original  are 
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continually  flying  off  like  a vapour,  while  all  the  faults  he 
has  fo  diligently  copied  lit  rigidly  flaring  him  in  the  face, 
— a terrible  caput  mortuum.  It  is  very  neceflary  that  this 
fhould  be  well  underftood  by  the  members  of  the  Arundel 
Society,  when  they  hear  their  engravings  feverely  criticifed. 
It  is  eafy  to  produce  an  agreeable  engraving  by  grace- 
ful infidelities ; but  the  entire  endeavour  of  the  draughtf- 
men  employed  by  this  fociety  has  been  to  obtain  accurately 
the  character  of  the  original : and  he  who  never  pro- 
pofes  to  himfelf  to  rife  above  the  work  he  is  copying,  mull 
moft  affuredly  often  fall  beneath  it.  Such  fall  is  the  in- 
herent and  inevitable  penalty  on  all  abfolute  copyifm ; and 
wherever  the  copy  is  made  with  fincerity,  the  fall  muft 
be  endured  with  patience.  It  will  never  be  an  utter  or 
a degrading  fall ; that  is  referved  for  thofe  who,  like  vulgar 
tranflators,  wilfully  quit  the  hand  of  their  mafter,  and  have 
no  ftrength  of  their  own. 

Laflly.  It  is  efpecially  to  be  noticed  that  thefe  works 
of  Giotto,  in  common  with  all  others  of  the  period,  are 
independent  of  all  the  inferior  fources  of  pidtorial  inte- 
refl.  They  never  fhow  the  flighted:  attempt  at  imitative 
realifation : they  are  Ample  fuggeflions  of  ideas,  claiming 
no  regard  except  for  the  inherent  value  of  the  thoughts. 
There  is  no  filling  of  the  landfcape  with  variety  of  fcenery, 
architedlure,  or  incident,  as  in  the  works  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  or  Perugino ; no  wealth  of  jewellery  and  gold 
fpent  on  the  dreffes  of  the  figures,  as  in  the  delicate 
labours  of  Angelico  or  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  back- 
ground is  never  more  than  a few  gloomy  mafics  of  rock, 
with  a tree  or  two,  and  perhaps  a fountain  ; the  architec- 
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ture  is  merely  what  is  neceffary  to  explain  the  fcene  ; 
the  dreffes  are  painted  fternly  on  the  ‘‘  heroic”  prin- 
ciple of  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds — that  drapery  is  to  be  “ dra- 
pery, and  nothing  more,” — there  is  no  lilk,  nor  velvet,  nor 
diftinguhhable  material  of  any  kind  : the  whole  power  of 
the  picture  is  refted  on  the  three  limple  elfentials  of  paint- 
ing— pure  Colour,  noble  Form,  noble  Thought. 

We  moderns,  educated  in  reality  far  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  mafters  than  the  Italian,  and 
taught  to  look  for  realifation  in  all  things,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  fcorn  on  thefe  early  Italian  works,  as 
if  their  limplicity  were  the  refult  of  ignorance  merely. 
When  we  know  a little  more  of  art  in  general,  we  lhall 
begin  to  fufpedl  that  a man  of  Giotto’s  power  of  mind  did 
not  altogether  fuppofe  his  clullers  of  formal  trees,  or  di- 
minutive malfes  of  architecture,  to  be  perfeCl  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  woods  of  Judea,  or  of  the  llreets  of  Jerufalem: 
we  lhall  begin  to  underhand  that  there  is  a fymbolical  art 
which  addrelfes  the  imagination,  as  well  as  a realih  art 
which  fuperfedes  it;  and  that  the  powers  of  contemplation 
and  conception  which  could  be  fatisfied  or  excited  by  thefe 
limple  types  of  natural  things,  were  infinitely  more  ma- 
jeftic  than  thofe  which  are  fo  dependent  on  the  complete- 
nefs  of  what  is  prefented  to  them  as  to  be  paralyfed  by  an 
error  in  perfpeCtive,  or  llifled  by  the  abfence  of  atmo- 
fphere. 

N or  is  the  healthy  limplicity  of  the  period  lefs  marked 
in  the  feleftion  than  in  the  treatment  of  fubjefts.  It  has 
in  thefe  days  become  necelfary  for  the  painter  who  defires 
popularity  to  accumulate  on  his  canvas  whatever  is  llartling 
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in  afpedt  or  emotion,  and  to  drain,  even  to  exhauftion, 
the  vulgar  fources  of  the  pathetic.  Modern  fentiment, 
at  once  feveriih  and  feeble,  remains  unawakened  except  by 
the  violences  of  gaiety  or  gloom ; and  the  eye  refufes  to 
paufe,  except  when  it  is  tempted  by  the  luxury  of  beauty, 
or  fafcinated  by  the  excitement  of  terror.  It  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  without  a refpedlful  admiration  that  we 
find  the  mailers  of  the  fourteenth  century  dwelling  on 
moments  of  the  moil  fubdued  and  tender  feeling,  and 
leaving  the  fpedlator  to  trace  the  under-currents  of  thought 
which  link  them  with  future  events  of  mightier  intereil, 
and  fill  with  a prophetic  power  and  myilery  fcenes  in 
themfelves  fo  fimple  as  the  meeting  of  a mailer  with  his 
herdfmen  among  the  hills,  or  the  return  of  a betrothed 
virgin  to  her  houfe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  this  quietnefs  in 
charadler  of  fubjedl  was  much  more  poifible  to  an  early 
painter,  owing  to  the  connedlion  in  which  his  works  were 
to  be  feen.  A modern  pidture,  ifolated  and  portable, 
muil  reil  all  its  claims  to  attention  on  its  own  adtual  fub- 
jedl : but  the  pidlures  of  the  early  mailers  were  nearly 
always  parts  of  a confecutive  and  liable  feries,  in  which 
many  were  fubdued,  like  the  connedling  paifages  of 
a prolonged  poem,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  or 
meaning  of  others.  The  arrangement  of  the  fubjedls 
in  the  Arena  Chapel  is  in  this  refpedt  peculiarly  ikilful ; 
and  to  that  arrangement  we  muil  now  direct  our  at- 
tention. 

It  was  before  noticed  that  the  chapel  was  built  be- 
tween 1300  and  1306.  The  architedlure  of  Italy  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  always  pure, 

and  often  fevere ; but  this  chapel  is 
remarkable,  even  among  the  fevereft 
forms,  for  the  abfence  of  decoration. 
Its  plan,  feen  in  the  marginal  figure, 
is  a pure  oblong,  with  a narrow  ad- 
vanced tribune,  terminating  in  a tri- 
lateral apfe.  Selvatico  quotes  from 
the  German  writer  Stieglitz  fome 
curious  obfervations  on  the  apparent 
derivation  of  its  proportions,  in  com- 
mon with  thofe  of  other  buildings  of 
the  time,  from  the  number  of  fides 
of  its  apfe.  Without  entering  into 
thefe  particulars,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  apfe  is  juft  one-half  the  width 
of  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  that 
the  length  from  the  extremity  of  the 
tribune  to  the  weft  end  is  juft  feven 
times  the  width  of  the  apfe.  The 
whole  of  the  body  of  the  chapel  was 
painted  by  Giotto  ; the  walls  and  roof  being  entirely  co- 
vered either  with  his  figure-defigns,  or  with  various  fub- 
ordinate  decorations  connedling  and  encloftng  them. 

The  woodcut  oppofite  reprefents  the  arrangement  of 
the  frefcoes  on  the  fides,  extremities,  and  roof  of  the  chapel. 
The  fpedtator  is  fuppofed  to  be  looking  from  the  weftern 
entrance  towards  the  tribune,  having  on  his  right  the  fouth 
fide,  which  is  pierced  by  fix  tall  windows,  and  on  which 
the  frefcoes  are  therefore  reduced  in  number.  The  north 
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fide  is  pierced  by  no  windows,  and  on  it  therefore  the  fref- 
coes  are  continuous,  lighted  from  the  fouth  windows. 
The  feveral  fpaces  numbered  i to  38  are  occupied  by  a 
continuous  feries  of  fubjedts,  reprefenting  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  Chrift ; the  narrow  panels  below,  marked 
b,  c,  &c.,  are  filled  by  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
their  opponent  vices : on  the  lunette  above  the  tribune  is 
painted  a Chrift  in  glory,  and  at  the  weftern  extremity 
the  Laft  Judgment.  Thus  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
covered  with  a continuous  meditative  poem  on  the  myftery 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  adls  of  Redemption,  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  mankind  as  proceeding  from  their  fcorn  or  ac- 
ceptance of  that  Redemption,  and  their  final  judgment. 

The  firft  twelve  pidlures  of  the  feries  are  exclufively  de- 
voted to  the  apocryphal  hiftory  of  the  birth  and  life  of  the 
Virgin.  This  the  Proteftant  fpedtator  will  obferve,  per- 
haps, with  little  favour,  more  efpecially  as  only  two  com- 
partments are  given  to  the  miniflry  of  Chrift,  between 
his  Baptifm  and  Entry  into  Jerufalem.  Due  weight  is, 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  Lord  Lindfay’s  remark,  that  the 
legendary  hiftory  of  the  Virgin  was  of  peculiar  importance 
in  this  chapel,  as  efpecially  dedicated  to  her  fervice ; and 
I think  alfo  that  Giotto  defired  to  unite  the  feries  of  com- 
pofitions  in  one  continuous  adtion,  feeling  that  to  have 
enlarged  on  the  feparate  miracles  of  Chrift’s  miniftry  would 
have  interrupted  the  onward  courfe  of  thought.  As  it 
is,  the  mind  is  led  from  the  firfl  humiliation  of  Joachim 
to  the  Afcenfion  of  Chrift  in  one  unbroken  and  progrefTive 
chain  of  fcenes ; the  miniftry  of  Chrift  being  completely 
typified  by  his  firft  and  laft  confpicuous  miracle  : while 
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the  very  unimportance  of  fome  of  the  fubjedts,  as  for  in- 
ftance  that  of  the  Watching  the  Rods,  is  ufeful  in  direct- 
ing the  fpedtator  rather  to  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  nar- 
rative, than  to  paufe  in  fatisfied  meditation  upon  any  fingle 
incident.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Giotto  had 
alfo  a peculiar  pleafure  in  dwelling  on  the  circumftances 
of  the  fhepherd  life  of  the  father  of  the  Virgin,  owing  to 
its  refemblance  to  that  of  his  own  early  years. 

The  incidents  reprefented  in  thefe  firft  twelve  paint- 
ings are  recorded  in  the  two  apocryphal  gofpels  known  as 
the  “ Protevangelion”  and  “ Gofpel  of  St.  Mary.”*  But 
on  comparing  the  ftatements  in  thefe  writings  (which, 
by  the  by,  are  in  nowife  confident  with  each  other)  with 
the  paintings  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Giotto  muft  occafionally  have  followed  fome  more  detailed 
traditions  than  are  furnifhed  by  either  of  them ; feeing 
that  of  one  or  two  fubjedts  the  apocryphal  gofpels  gave 
no  diftindt  or  fufficient  explanation.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  courfe  of  fome  other  refearches,  I met  with  a 
manufcript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (Harl.  3571,)  containing 

* It  has  always  appeared  ftrange  to  me,  that  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  Ihould  pollefs 
no  more  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  before  the  period  at  which  the 
narrative  of  St,  Luke  commences,  than  thefe  apocryphal  gofpels,  which  are  as 
wretched  in  ftyle  as  untruftworthy  in  matter;  and  are  evidently  nothing  more  than 
a colleflion,  in  rude  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  the  Evangelifts,  of  fuch  floating  tradi- 
tions as  became  current  among  the  weak  Chriftians  of  the  earlier  ages,  when  their 
inquiries  refpefting  the  hiftory  of  Mary  were  met  by  the  obfcurity  under  which  the 
Divine  will  had  veiled  her  humble  perfon  and  character.  There  muft  always  be 
fomething  painful,  to  thofe  who  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  in  reading  thefe 
feeble  and  fooliftt  mockeries  of  the  manner  of  the  infpired  writers ; but  it  will 
be  proper,  neverthelefs,  to  give  the  exadl  words  in  which  the  fcenes  reprefented 
by  Giotto  were  recorded  to  him. 
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a complete  “ Hiftory  of  the  moft  Holy  Family,”  written 
in  Northern  Italian  of  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ; and  appearing  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  legend 
which  Giotto  has  occalionally  followed  in  preference  to  the 
ftatements  of  the  Protevangelion.  I have  therefore,  in 
illuftration  of  the  paintings,  given,  when  it  feemed  ufeful, 
fome  portions  of  this  manufcript ; and  thefe,  with  one  or 
two  verfes  of  the  commonly  received  accounts,  will  be  found 
generally  enough  to  interpret  fufficiently  the  meaning  of 
the  painter. 

The  following  complete  lift  of  the  fubjedts  will  at  once 
enable  the  reader  to  refer  any  of  them  to  its  place  in  the 
feries,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  building ; and  I have  only  now 
to  remind  him  in  conclulion,  that  within  thofe  walls  the 
greateft  painter  and  greateft  poet  of  mediaeval  Italy  held 
happy  companionftiip  during  the  time  when  the  frefcoes 
were  executed.  “ It  is  not  difficult,”  fays  the  writer  already 
fo  often  quoted.  Lord  Lindfay,  “ gazing  on  thefe  filent  but 
“ eloquent  walls,  to  repeople  them  with  the  group  once,  as 
“ we  know,  five  hundred  years  ago,  alTembled  within  them: 
“ Giotto  intent  upon  his  work,  his  wife  Ciuta  admiring  his 
“ progrefs;  and  Dante,  with  abftradled  eye,  alternately  con- 
“ verfing  with  his  friend,  and  watching  the  gambols  of  the 
“ children  playing  on  the  grafs  before  the  door.” 
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SERIES  OF  SUBJECTS. 

0 

1.  The  Rejedlion  of  Joachim’s  Offering. 

2.  Joachim  retires  to  the  Sheepfold, 
j.  The  Angel  appears  to  Anna. 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Joachim. 

5.  The  Vifion  of  Joachim. 

6.  The  Meeting  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

7.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin. 

8.  The  Prefentation  of  the  Virgin. 

9.  The  Rods  are  brought  to  the  High  Pried:. 

10.  The  Watching  of  the  Rods. 

1 1 . The  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin. 

12.  The  Virgin  returns  to  her  Houfe. 

13.  The  Angel  Gabriel. 

14.  The  Virgin  Annunciate. 

15.  The  Salutation. 

16.  The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds. 

17.  The  Wife  Men’s  Offering. 

18.  The  Prefentation  in  the  Temple. 

19.  The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

20.  The  Maffacre  of  the  Innocents. 

21.  The  Young  Chrid;  in  the  Temple. 

22.  The  Baptifm  of  Chrift. 

23.  The  Marriage  in  Cana. 

24.  The  Railing  of  Lazarus. 

25.  The  Entry  into  Jerufalem. 

26.  The  Expulfion  from  the  Temple. 

27.  The  Hiring  of  Judas. 
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28.  The  Laft  Supper. 

29.  The  Wafhing  of  the  Feet. 

30.  The  Kifs  of  Judas. 

31.  Chrift  before  Caiaphas. 

32.  The  Scourging  of  Chrift. 

33.  Chrift  bearing  his  Crofs. 

34.  The  Crucifixion. 

35.  The  Entombment.  ■ 

36.  The  Refurredlion. 

37.  The  Afcenfion. 

38.  The  Defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


I. 

THE  REJECTION  OF  JOACHIM’S  OFFERING. 

“ At  that  time,  there  was  a man  of  perfed;  holinefs, 
“ named  Joachim,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  and  of  the  city  of 
“ Jerufalem.  And  this  Joachim  had  in  contempt  the 
“ riches  and  honours  of  the  world ; and  for  greater  defpite 
“ to  them,  he  kept  his  flocks,  with  his  fhepherds. 

“ * * * And  he,  being  fo  holy  and  juR,  di- 

“ vided  the  fruits  which  he  received  from  his  flocks  into 
“ three  parts:  a third  part — wool,  and  lambs,  and  such 
“ like — he  gave  to  God,  that  is  to  fay,  to  thofe  who  ferved 
“ God,  and  who  miniRered  in  the  temple  of  God  ; another 
“ third  part  he  gave  to  widows,  orphans,  and  pilgrims  ; the 
“ remaining  third  he  kept  for  himfelf  and  his  family. 
“ And  he  perfevering  in  this,  God  fo  multiplied  and  in- 
“ creafed  his  goods  that  there  was  no  man  like  him  in  the 
“ land  of  Ifrael.  * And  having  come  to 

“ the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  took  to  wife  Anna,  the 
“ daughter  of  Yfaya,  of  his  own  tribe,  and  of  the  lineage 
“ of  David. 

“ This  precious  St.  Anna  had  always  perfevered  in 
“ the  fervice  of  God  with  great  wifdom  and  fincerity  ; 
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“ ^ * * and  having  received  Joachim  for  her 

“ hufband,  was  fubjedt  to  him,  and  gave  him  honour 
“ and  reverence,  living  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  Jo- 
“ achim  having  lived  with  his  wife  Anna  for  twenty 
“ years,  yet  having  no  child,  and  there  being  a great 
“ folemnity  in  Jerufalem,  all  the  men  of  the  city  went 
“ to  offer  in  the  temple  of  God,  which  Solomon  had 
“ built;  and  Joachim  entering  the  temple  with  (in- 
“ cenfe  ?)  and  other  gifts  to  offer  on  the  altar,  and 
“ Joachim  having  made  his  offering,  the  minifler  of 
“ the  temple,  whofe  name  was  Iffachar,  threw  Joachim’s 
“ offering  from  off  the  altar,  and  drove  Joachim  out 
“ of  the  temple,  faying,  ‘ Thou,  Joachim,  art  not  worthy 
“ to  enter  into  the  temple,  feeing  that  God  has  not 
“ added  his  ble fling  to  you,  as  in  your  life  you  have 
“ had  no  feed.’  Thus  Joachim  received  a great  infult  in 
“ the  fight  of  all  the  people;  and  he  being  all  afhamed, 
“ returned  to  his  houfe,  weeping  and  lamenting  mofl  bit- 
“ terly.”  (MS.  Harl.) 

The  Gofpel  of  St.  Mary  differs  from  this  MS.  in  its 
flatement  of  the  refpedtive  cities  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
faying  that  the  family  of  the  Virgin’s  father  “ was  of  Gali- 
‘‘  lee  and  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  the  family  of  her  mother 
“ was  of  Bethlehem.”  It  is  lefs  interefting  in  details;  but 
gives  a better,  or  at  leafl  more  graceful,  account  of  Jo- 
achim’s repulfe,  faying  that  Iffachar  “ defpifed  Joachim 
“ and  his  offerings,  and  afked  him  why  he,  who  had  no 
“ children,  would  prefume  to  appear  among  thofe  who 
“ had  : adding,  that  his  offerings  could  never  be  accept- 
“ able  to  God,  fince  he  had  been  judged  by  Him  unworthy 
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“ to  have  children ; the  Scripture  having  faid,  Curfed  is 
“ every  one  who  lhall  not  beget  a male  in  Ifrael.” 

Giotto  feems  to  have  followed  this  latter  account,  as 
the  figure  of  the  high  priefh  is  far  from  being  either  ignoble 
or  ungentle. 

The  temple  is  reprefented  by  the  two  moft  important 
portions  of  a Byzantine  church ; namely,  the  ciborium  which 
covered  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit  or  reading-delk ; with  the 
low  fcreen  in  front  of  the  altar  enclofing  the  part  of  the 
church  called  the  cancellum.”  Lord  Lindfay  fpeaks  of 
the  prieft  within  this  enclofure  as  “ confefling  a young 
man  who  kneels  at  his  feet.”  It  feems  to  me,  rather, 
that  he  is  meant  to  be  accepting  the  offering  of  another 
worfhipper,  fo  as  to  mark  the  rejedtion  of  J oachim  more 
diftindtly. 
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II. 

JOACHIM  RETIRES  TO  THE  SHEEPFOLD. 

“ Then  Joachim,  in  the  following  night,  refolved  to 
“ feparate  himfelf  from  companionihip ; to  go  to  the  de- 
“ fert  places  among  the  mountains,  with  his  flocks;  and  to 
“ inhabit  thofe  mountains,  in  order  not  to  hear  fuch  infults. 
“ And  immediately  Joachim  rofe  from  his  bed,  and  called 
“ about  him  all  his  fervants  and  fhepherds,  and  caufed  to 
“ be  gathered  together  all  his  flocks,  and  goats,  and  horfes, 
“ and  oxen,  and  what  other  beafls  he  had,  and  went  with 
“ them  and  with  the  fhepherds  into  the  hills ; and  Anna 
“ his  wife  remained  at  home  difconfolate,  and  mourning 
“ for  her  hulband,  who  had  departed  from  her  in  fuch 
“ forrow.”  (MS.  Harl.) 

“But  upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  all  the  righteous 
“ had  raifed  up  feed  in  Ifrael.  Then  he  called  to  mind 
“ the  patriarch  Abraham, — how  that  God  in  the  end  of  his 
“ life  had  given  him  his  fon  Ifaac : upon  which  he  was 
“ exceedingly  diftrelfed,  and  would  not  be  feen  by  his  wife; 
“but  retired  into  the  wildernefs  and  fixed  his  tent  there, 
“ and  failed  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  faying  to  himfelf, 
“ ‘ I will  not  go  down  to  eat  or  drink  till  the  Lord  my 
“ God  lhall  look  down  upon  me ; but  prayer  lhall  be  my 
“ meat  and  drink.’”  (Protevangelion,  chap,  i.) 

Giotto  feems  here  alfo  to  have  followed  the  ordinary 
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tradition,  as  he  has  reprefented  Joachim  retiring  unattended, 
— but  met  by  two  of  his  fhepherds,  who  are  fpeaking  to 
each  other,  uncertain  what  to  do  or  how  to  receive  their 
mailer.  The  dog  hailens  to  meet  him  with  joy.  The 
figure  of  Joachim  is  fingularly  beautiful  in  its  penfivenefs 
and  flow  motion ; and  the  ignoblenefs  of  the  herdfmen’s 
figures  is  curioufly  marked  in  oppofition  to  the  dignity  of 
their  mailer. 
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III. 

THE  ANGEL  APPEARS  TO  ANNA. 

“ Afterwards  the  angel  appeared  to  Anna  his  wife, 
“ faying,  ‘ Fear  not,  neither  think  that  which  you  fee  is  a 
“ fpirit.  For  I am  that  angel  who  hath  offered  up  your 
“ prayers  and  alms  before  God,  and  am  now  fent  to  tell 
“ you  that  a daughter  will  be  born  unto  you.  % * * 

“ Arife,  therefore,  and  go  up  to  Jerufalem ; and  when 
“ you  fhall  come  to  that  which  is  called  the  Golden  Gate 
“ (becaufe  it  is  gilt  with  gold),  as  a fign  of  what  I have 
“ told  you,  you  fhall  meet  your  hufband,  for  whofe  fafety 
“ you  have  been  fo  much  concerned.’  ” (Gofpel  of  St.  Mary, 
“ chap.  hi.  1-7.) 

The  accounts  in  the  Protevangelion  and  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.  are  much  expanded : relating  how  Anna  feared 
her  hufband  was  dead,  he  having  been  abfent  from  her 
live  months  ; and  how  Judith,  her  maid,  taunted  her 
with  her  childleffnefs ; and  how,  going  then  into  her  gar- 
den, fhe  faw  a fparrow’s  neft,  full  of  young,  upon  a 
laurel-tree,  and  mourning  within  herfelf,  faid,  “ I am  not 
“ comparable  to  the  very  beafts  of  the  earth,  for  even  they 
“ are  fruitful  before  thee,  O Lord.  * * * I am 

“ not  comparable  to  the  very  earth,  for  the  earth  produces 
“ its  fruits  to  praife  thee.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
“ flood  by  her,”  &c. 
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Both  the  Protevangelion  and  Harleian  MS.  agree  in 
placing  the  vifion  in  the  garden ; the  latter  adding,  that 
fhe  fled  “ into  her  chamber  in  great  fear,  and  fell  upon 
“ her  bed,  and  lay  as  in  a trance  all  that  day  and  all  that 
“ night,  but  did  not  tell  the  vifion  to  her  maid,  becaufe 
‘‘  of  her  bitter  anfwering.”  Giotto  has  deviated  from  both 
accounts  in  making  the  vifion  appear  to  Anna  in  her 
chamber,  while  the  maid,  evidently  being  confidered  an 
important  perfonage,  is  at  work  in  the  paffage.  Apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  legends,  there  is  fomething  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  in  the  fimplicity  of  Giotto’s  conception, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  fhown  the  angel  entering 
at  the  window,  without  the  leaf!  endeavour  to  imprefs  our 
imagination  by  darknefs,  or  light,  or  clouds,  or  any  other 
accelTory ; as  though  believing  that  angels  might  appear 
any  where,  and  any  day,  and  to  all  men,  as  a matter  of 
courfe,  if  we  would  afk  them,  or  were  fit  company  for 
them. 
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IV. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  JOACHIM. 

The  account  of  this  facrifice  is  only  given  clearly  in  the 
Harleian  MS. ; but  even  this  differs  from  Giotto’s  feries 
in  the  order  of  the  vifions,  as  the  fubjecT  of  the  next  plate 
is  recorded  firfl  in  this  MS.,  under  the  curious  heading, 
“ T>ijfe  Sane  to  Theojilo  como  I’angelo  de  Dio  aperfe  a Joa- 
“ chim  lo  qual  li  anuntia  la  nativita  della  vergene  Maria 
while  the  record  of  this  vision  and  facrifice  is  headed, 
“ Como  I’angelo  de  Dio  aparfe  anchora  a Joachim.”  It  then 
proceeds  thus : At  this  very  moment  of  the  day”  (when 

the  angel  appeared  to  Anna),  “ there  appeared  a mofl 
“ beautiful  youth  {unno  belitijjimo  zovene)  among  the  moun- 
“ tains  there,  where  Joachim  was,  and  faid  to  Joachim, 
“ ‘ Wherefore  dofl  thou  not  return  to  thy  wife  ?’  And 
“ Joachim  anfwered,  ‘ Thefe  twenty  years  God  has  given 
“ me  no  fruit  of  her,  wherefore  I was  chafed  from  the 
“ temple  with  infinite  fhame.  * * And, 

“ as  long  as  I live,  I will  give  alms  of  my  flocks  to 
“ widows  and  pilgrims.’  ^ ^ thefe 

“ words  being  finifhed,  the  youth  anfwered,  ‘ I am 
“ the  angel  of  God  who  appeared  to  thee  the  other 
“ time  for  a fign ; and  appeared  to  thy  wife  Anna,  who 
“ always  abides  in  prayer,  weeping  day  and  night ; and 
“ I have  confoled  her ; wherefore  I command  thee  to 
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‘‘  obferve  the  commandments  of  God,  and  his  will,  which 
“ I tell  you  truly,  that  of  thee  fhall  be  born  a daughter, 
“ and  that  thou  {halt  offer  her  to  the  temple  of  God,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  fhall  red:  upon  her,  and  her  bleifednefs 
“ fhall  be  above  the  bleifednefs  of  all  virgins,  and  her 
“ holinefs  fo  great  that  human  nature  will  not  be  able  to 
“ comprehend  it.’  * ^ * 

“ Then  Joachim  fell  upon  the  earth,  faying,  ‘ My  lord, 
“ I pray  thee  to  pray  God  for  me,  and  to  enter  into  this 
“ my  tabernacle,  and  blefs  me,  thy  fervant.’  The  angel 
anfwered,  ‘ We  are  all  the  fervants  of  God  : and  know 
that  my  eating  would  be  inviiible,  and  my  drinking 
could  not  be  feen  by  all  the  men  in  the  world ; but 
“ of  all  that  thou  wouldefl  give  to  me,  do  thou  make 
“ facrifice  to  God.’  Then  Joachim  took  a lamb  without 
“ fpot  or  blemifh  * * ^ j and  when  he  had 

“ made  facrifice  of  it,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  difappeared 
“ and  afcended  into  heaven;  and  Joachim  fell  upon  the 
“ earth  in  great  fear,  and  lay  from  the  fixth  hour  until 
“ the  evening.” 

This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a very  vapid  imita- 
tion of  the  fcriptural  narrative  of  the  appearances  of  angels 
to  Abraham  and  Manoah.  But  Giotto  has  put  life  into  it ; 

* This  palTage  in  the  old  Italian  of  the  MS.  may  intereft  fome  readers : “ E 
“ complice  quelle  parole  lo  zovene  refpoxe,  dignando,  lo  fon  1’  angelo  de  Dio,  lo  quale 
“ 11  te  aparfe  1’  altra  fiada,  in  fegno,  e aparfe  a toa  mulier  Anna  che  fempre  lla  in  oration 
“ plauzando  di  e note,  e li  lo  confolada ; unde  io  te  comando  che  tu  debie  obfervare 
“ li  comandimenti  de  Dio,  ela  foua  volunta  che  io  te  dico  veramente,  che  de  la  toa  Ib- 
“ menza  infera  una  liola,  e quella  offrila  al  templo  de  Dio,  e lo  Spirito  fanto  repofera  in 
“ ley,  ela  foa  beaticudine  fera  fovera  tute  le  altre  verzene,  ela  foua  fantita  fera  fi  grande 
“ che  natura  humana  non  la  pora  comprendere.” 
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and  I am  aware  of  no  other  compohtion  in  which  fo  much 
intereft  and  awe  has  been  given  to  the  literal  “ burnt  facri- 
fice.”  In  all  other  reprefentations  of  fuch  offerings  which  I 
remember,  the  interell  is  concentrated  in  the  Jlaying  of  the 
victim.  But  Giotto  has  fattened  on  the  burning  of  it ; 
Ihowing  the  white  fkeleton  left  on  the  altar,  and  the  fire  flill 
hurtling  up  round  it,  typical  of  the  Divine  wrath,  which 
is  “ as  a confuming  fire and  thus  rendering  the  facrifice 
a more  clear  and  fearful  type  not  merely  of  the  outward 
wounds  and  death  of  Chrifl,  but  of  his  foul-fuffering. 
“ All  my  bones  are  out  of  joint : my  heart  is  like  wax ; it 
“ is  melted  in  the  midft  of  my  bowels.”^ 

The  hand  of  the  Deity  is  feen  in  the  heavens — the  fign 
of  the  Divine  Prefence. 

* (Note  by  a friend) : — “ To  me  the  moll  ftriking  part  of  it  is,  that  the  fkeleton 
is  entire  a bone  of  him  fhall  not  be  broken’),  and  that  the  head  Hands  up  Hill 
looking  to  the  fkies : is  it  too  fanciful  to  fee  a meaning  in  this  ?” 
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V. 

THE  ANGEL  (RAPHAEL)  APPEARS  TO  JOACHIM. 

“ Now  Joachim  being  in  this  pain,  the  Lord  God, 
“ Father  of  mercy,  who  abandons  not  his  fervants,  nor 
“ ever  fails  to  confole  them  in  their  diftreffes,  if  they  pray 
“ for  his  grace  and  pity,  had  compaffion  on  Joachim,  and 
“ heard  his  prayer,  and  fent  the  angel  Raphael  from 
“ heaven  to  earth  to  confole  him,  and  announce  to  him 
“ the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Therefore  the  angel 
“ Raphael  appeared  to  Joachim,  and  comforted  him  with 
“ much  peace,  and  foretold  to  him  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
“ in  that  glory  and  gladnefs,  faying,  ‘ God  fave  you, 
“ O friend  of  God,  O Joachim ! the  Lord  has  fent  me 
“ to  declare  to  you  an  everlafting  joy,  and  a hope  that  diall 
“ have  no  end.’  * * And  having 

“ finilhed  thefe  words,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  difappeared 
“ from  him,  and  afcended  into  the  heaven.”  (MS.  Harl.) 

The  palfage  which  I have  omitted  is  merely  one  of 
the  ordinary  Romanift  accounts  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  put  into  the  form  of  prophecy. 
There  are  no  fufficient  details  of  this  part  of  the  legend 
either  in  the  Protevangelion  or  Gofpel  of  St.  Mary; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Giotto  followed  it,  and  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  mark  a diftinction  in  character  be- 
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tween  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Raphael  ^ in  the  two 
fubjefts, — the  form  of  Raphael  melting  back  into  the 
heaven,  and  being  diftindlly  recognifed  as  angelic,  while 
Gabriel  appears  invefted  with  perfed:  humanity.  It  is 
interefting  to  obferve  that  the  Ihepherds,  who  of  courfe 
are  not  fuppofed  to  fee  the  form  of  the  Angel  (his  mani- 
feftation  being  only  granted  to  Joachim  during  his  deep), 
are  yet  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a certain  degree  of 
awe  and  expedation,  as  being  confcious  of  fome  prefence 
other  than  they  can  perceive,  while  the  animals  are  un- 
confcious  altogether. 

* The  MS.  makes  the  angel  Raphael  the  only  melhenger.  Giotto  clearly  adopts 
the  figure  of  Gabriel  from  the  Protevangelion. 
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VI. 

THE  MEETING  AT  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

“ And  Joachim  went  down  with  the  fhepherds,  and 
“ Anna  flood  by  the  gate,  and  faw  Joachim  coming  with 
“ the  fhepherds.  And  fhe  ran,  and  hanging  about  his 
“ neck,  faid,  ‘ Now  I know  that  the  Lord  hath  greatly 
“ blefTed  me.’  ” (Protevangelion,  iv.  8,  9.) 

This  is  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  of  Giotto’s  com- 
pofitions,  and  defervedly  fo,  being  full  of  the  mofl  folemn 
grace  and  tendernefs.  The  face  of  St.  Anna,  half  feen, 
is  mofl  touching  in  its  depth  of  expreflion;  and  it  is 
very  interefling  to  obferve  how  Giotto  has  enhanced  its 
fweetnefs,  by  giving  a harder  and  groffer  character  than 
is  ufual  with  him  to  the  heads  of  the  other  two  principal 
female  figures  (not  but  that  this  cafl  of  feature  is  found 
frequently  in  the  figures  of  fomewhat  earlier  art),  and  by 
the  rough  and  weather-beaten  countenance  of  the  enter- 
ing fhepherd.  In  like  manner,  the  falling  lines  of  the 
draperies  owe  a great  part  of  their  value  to  the  abrupt 
and  ugly  oblongs  of  the  horizontal  mafonry  which  adjoins 
them. 
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VIT. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

“ And  Joachim  faid,  ‘ Now  I know  that  the  Lord  is 
“ propitious  to  me,  and  hath  taken  away  all  my  fins.’ 
“ And  he  went  down  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  juftified, 
“ and  went  to  his  own  houfe. 

“ And  when  nine  months  were  fulfilled  to  Anna,  fhe 
‘‘  brought  forth,  and  faid  to  the  midwife,  ‘ What  have  I 
“ brought  forth  ?’  And  fhe  told  her,  a girl. 

Then  Anna  faid,  ‘ The  Lord  hath  this  day  magnified 
“ my  foul.’  And  fhe  laid  her  in  the  bed.”  (Protevangelion, 
V.  4-8.) 

The  compofition  is  very  charadleriflic  of  Giotto  in  two 
refpedls  : firfl,  in  its  natural  homelinefs  and  fimplicity  (in 
older  defigns  of  the  fame  fubjeft  the  little  Madonna  is 
reprefented  as  born  with  a golden  crown  on  her  head) ; 
and  fecondly,  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  breafl  and  head  of 
the  fitting  figure  on  the  right, — a fault  of  proportion  often 
obfervable  in  Giotto’s  figures  of  children  or  young  girls. 

For  the  firft  time,  alfo,  in  this  feries,  we  have  here 
two  fucceffive  periods  of  the  fcene  reprefented  fimultane- 
oufly,  the  babe  being  painted  twice.  This  practice  was 
frequent  among  the  early  painters,  and  mufl  neceffarily  be- 
come fo  wherever  painting  undertakes  the  tafk  of  length- 
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ened  narrative.  Much  abfurd  difcuffion  has  taken  place 
refpediing  its  propriety ; the  whole  queftion  being  limply 
whether  the  human  mind  can  or  cannot  pafs  from  the 
contemplation  of  one  event  to  that  of  another,  without 
repoling  itfelf  on  an  intermediate  gilt  frame. 
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VIII. 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

“ And  when  three  years  were  expired,  and  the  time 
“ of  her  weaning  complete,  they  brought  the  Virgin  to 
“ the  temple  of  the  Lord  with  oiferings. 

“ And  there  were  about  the  temple,  according  to  the 
“ fifteen  Pfalms  of  Degrees,  fifteen  flairs  to  afcend. 

“ The  parents  of  the  blelfed  Virgin  and  infant  Mary 
“ put  her  upon  one  of  thefe  flairs ; but  while  they  were 
“ putting  off  their  clothes  in  which  they  had  travelled,  in 
‘‘  the  meantime,  the  Virgin  of  the  Lord  in  fuch  a manner 
‘‘  went  up  all  the  flairs,  one  after  another,  without  the  help 
“ of  any  one  to  lead  her  or  lift  her,  that  any  one  would 
“ have  judged  from  hence  that  fhe  was  of  perfedl  age.” 
(Gofpel  of  St.  Mary,  iv.  i-6.) 

There  feems  nothing  very  miraculous  in  a child’s 
walking  up  flairs  at  three  years  old ; but  this  incident  is  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Roman-Catholic  painters  of  every 
period  : generally,  however,  reprefenting  the  child  as  older 
than  in  the  legend,  and  dwelling  rather  on  the  folemn 
feeling  with  which  fhe  prefents  herfelf  to  the  high-priefl, 
than  on  the  mere  fad;  of  her  being  able  to  walk  alone. 
Giotto  has  clearly  regarded  the  incident  entirely  in  this 
light ; for  St.  Anna  touches  the  child’s  arm  as  if  to  fupport 
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her ; fo  that  the  fo-called  miraculous  walking  is  not  even 
hinted  at. 

Lord  Lindfay  particularly  notices  that  the  Virgin  is 
“ a dwarf  woman  inftead  of  a child ; — the  delineation  of 
“ childhood  was  one  of  the  latelf  triumphs  of  art.”  Even  in 
the  time  of  thofe  latelf  triumphs,  however,  the  fame  fault 
was  committed  in  another  way ; and  a boy  of  eight  or  ten 
was  commonly  reprefented — even  by  Raffaelle  himfelf — as 
a dwarf  Hercules,  with  all  the  gladiatorial  mufcles  already 
vifible  in  ftunted  rotundity.  Giotto  probably  felt  he  had 
not  power  enough  to  give  dignity  to  a child  of  three  years 
old,  and  intended  the  womanly  form  to  be  rather  typical 
of  the  Virgin’s  advanced  mind,  than  an  ad;ual  reprefenta- 
tion  of  her  perfon. 


I 
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IX. 

THE  RODS  ARE  BROUGHT  TO  THE  HIGH-PRIEST. 

“ Then  he  (the  high-prieft)  appointed  that  all  the  men 
“ of  the  houfe  and  family  of  David  who  were  marriageable, 
“ and  not  married,  fhould  bring  their  feveral  rods  to  the 
“ altar.  And  out  of  whatfoever  perfon’s  rod,  after  it  was 
“ brought,  a flower  Ihould  bud  forth,  and  on  the  top  of 
“ it  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Ihould  lit  in  the  appearance 
“ of  a dove,  he  Ihould  be  the  man  to  whom  the  Virgin 
“ Ihould  be  given,  and  be  betrothed  to  her.”  (Gofpel  of 
St.  Mary,  v.  i6,  17.) 

There  has  originally  been  very  little  interefl;  in  this 
compofition ; and  the  injuries  which  it  has  fuffered  have 
rendered  it  impolhble  for  the  draftfman  to  diftinguilh  the 
true  folds  of  the  draperies  amidfl;  the  defaced  and  worn 
colours  of  the  frefco,  fo  that  the  charad;er  of  the  central 
figure  is  loft.  The  only  points  requiring  notice  are,  firft, 
the  manner  in  which  St.  Jofeph  holds  his  rod,  deprefting 
and  half-concealing  it,*  while  the  other  fuitors  prefent 
theirs  boldly ; and  fecondly,  the  graceful  though  mono- 
tonous grouping  of  the  heads  of  the  crowd  behind  him. 
This  mode  of  rendering  the  prefence  of  a large  multitude, 

* In  the  next  chapter,  it  is  laid  that  “Jofeph  drew  back  his  rod  when  every  one 
elfe  prefented  his.” 
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fhowing  only  the  crowns  of  the  heads  in  complicated 
perfpedtive,  was  long  practifed  in  mofaics  and  illuminations 
before  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  always  polfelTes  a certain 
degree  of  fublimity  in  its  power  of  fuggefting  perfedl 
unity  of  feeling  and  movement  among  the  crowd. 
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X. 

THE  WATCHING  OF  THE  RODS  AT  THE  ALTAR. 

“ After  the  high-prieft  had  received  their  rods,  he 
“ went  into  the  temple  to  pray. 

“ And  when  he  had  finifhed  his  prayer,  he  took  the 
“ rods  and  went  forth  and  diftributed  them;  and  there  was 
“ no  miracle  attended  them. 

The  laft  rod  was  taken  by  Jofeph ; and,  behold,  a 
“ dove  proceeded  out  of  the  rod,  and  flew  upon  the  head 
“ of  Jofeph.”  (Protevangelion,  viii.  9-1 1.) 

This  is  among  the  leafl;  graceful  deflgns  of  the  feries ; 
though  the  clumfinefs  in  the  contours  of  the  leading 
figures  is  indeed  a fault  which  often  occurs  in  the  painter’s 
beft  works,  but  it  is  here  unredeemed  by  the  reft  of  the 
compolition.  The  group  of  the  fuitors,  however,  repre- 
fented  as  waiting  at  the  outflde  of  the  temple,  is  very 
beautiful  in  its  earneftnefs,  more  efpecially  in  the  paflionate 
expreffion  of  the  figure  in  front.  It  is  difficult  to  look 
long  at  the  picture  without  feeling  a degree  of  anxiety, 
and  ftrong  fympathy  with  the  filent  watching  of  the 
fuitors ; and  this  is  a fign  of  no  fmall  power  in  the  work. 
The  head  of  Jofeph  is  feen  far  back  on  the  extreme  left; 
thus  indicating  by  its  pofition  his  humility,  and  defire  to 
withdraw  from  the  trial. 
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XL 

THE  BETROTHAL  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 


There  is  no  diftin^t  notice  of  this  event  in  the  apocry- 
phal Gofpel  : the  traditional  reprefentation  of  it  is  nearly 
always  more  or  lefs  limiiar.  Lord  Lindfay’s  account  of  the 
compofition  before  us  is  as  follows : 

“ The  high-prieft,  Handing  in  front  of  the  altar,  joins 
“ their  hands  ; behind  the  Virgin  Hand  her  bridefmaids ; 
“ behind  St.  Jofeph  the  unfuccefsful  fuitors,  one  of  whom 
“ Heps  forward  to  Hrike  him,  and  another  breaks  his  rod 
“ on  his  knee.  J ofeph  bears  his  own  rod,  on  the  flower 
“ of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  reHs  in  the  femblance  of  a 
“ dove.” 

The  development  of  this  fubjedl  by  Perugino  (for  Raf- 
faelle’s  picture  in  the  Brera  is  little  more  than  a modified 
copy  of  Perugino’s,  now  at  Caen,)  is  well  known ; but 
notwithHanding  all  its  beauty,  there  is  not,  I think,  any 
thing  in  the  adtion  of  the  difappointed  fuitors  fo  perfe(Hly 
true  or  touching  as  that  of  the  youth  breaking  his  rod  in 
this  compofition  of  Giotto’s ; nor  is  there  among  any  of 
the  figures  the  expreflion  of  folemn  earneHnefs  and  intent- 
nefs  on  the  event  which  is  marked  among  the  attendants 
here,  and  in  the  countenances  of  the  ofliciating  prieHs. 
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XII. 

THE  VIRGIN  MARY  RETURNS  TO  HER  HOUSE. 


“ Accordingly,  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  betrothing 
“ being  over,  he  (Jofeph)  returned  to  his  own  city  of 
“ Bethlehem  to  fet  his  houfe  in  order,  and  to  make  the 
“ needful  provilions  for  the  marriage.  But  the  Virgin  of 
“ the  Lord,  Mary,  with  feven  other  virgins  of  the  fame 
“ age,  who  had  been  weaned  at  the  fame  time,  and  who 
“ had  been  appointed  to  attend  her  by  the  prieft,  returned 
“ to  her  parents’  houfe  in  Galilee.”  (Gofpel  of  St.  Mary, 
vi.  6,  7.) 

Of  all  the  compolitions  in  the  Arena  Chapel  I think 
this  the  moft  charadterillic  of  the  noble  time  in  which 
it  was  done.  It  is  not  fo  notable  as  exhibiting  the  mind 
of  Giotto,  which  is  perhaps  more  fully  feen  in  fubjedts 
reprefenting  varied  emotion,  as  in  the  limplicity  and  repofe 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  compolitions  of  the  early  four- 
teenth century.  In  order  to  judge  of  it  fairly,  it  ought 
firft  to  be  compared  with  any  claffical  compolition — with 
a portion,  for  inftance,  of  the  Elgin  frieze, — which  would 
inftantly  make  manifeft  in  it  a Rrange  ferioufnefs  and 
dignity  and  flownefs  of  motion,  refulting  chiefly  from  the 
excelTive  flmplicity  of  all  its  terminal  lines.  Obferve,  for  in- 
ftance, the  pure  wave  from  the  back  of  the  Virgin’s  head 
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to  the  ground ; and  again,  the  delicate  fwelling  line  along 
her  fhoulder  and  left  arm,  oppofed  to  the  nearly  unbroken 
fall  of  the  drapery  of  the  figure  in  front.  It  fiiould  then 
be  compared  with  an  Egyptian  or  Ninevite  feries  of 
figures,  which,  by  contrail:,  would  bring  out  its  perfedt 
fweetnefs  and  grace,  as  well  as  its  variety  of  expreflion  : 
finally,  it  fhould  be  compared  with  any  compofition  fub- 
fequent  to  the  time  of  Raffaelle,  in  order  to  feel  its  noble 
freedom  from  pidlorial  artifice  and  attitude.  Thefe  three 
comparifons  cannot  be  made  carefully  without  a fenfe  of 
profound  reverence  for  the  national  fpirit^  which  could 
produce  a defign  fo  majefiic,  and  yet  remain  content  with 
one  fo  fimple. 

The  fmall  loggia  of  the  Virgin’s  houfe  is  noticeable,  as 
being  different  from  the  architedlure  introduced  in  the 
other  pictures,  and  more  accurately  reprefenting  the  Italian 
Gothic  of  the  dwelling-houfe  of  the  period.  The  arches 
of  the  windows  have  no  capitals ; but  this  omiffion  is 
either  to  fave  time,  or  to  prevent  the  background  from 
becoming  too  confpicuous.  All  the  real  buildings  defigned 
by  Giotto  have  the  capital  completely  developed. 

* National,  becaufe  Giotto’s  works  are  properly  to  be  looked  on  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  age,  and  the  food  of  that  which  followed. 
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XIII. 

THE  ANNUNCIATION.— THE  ANGEL  GABRIEL. 

This  figure  is  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  arch  at  the  eafl 
end  of  the  body  of  the  chapel ; the  correfponding  figure 
of  the  Virgin  being  fet  on  the  other  fide.  It  was  a con- 
flant  pradlice  of  the  medieval  artifts  thus  to  divide  this 
fubjedt ; which,  indeed,  was  fo  often  painted,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  feparated  figures  of  the  Angel  and  Mary 
was  as  well  underflood  as  when  they  were  feen  in  juxta- 
pofition.  Indeed,  on  the  two  fides  of  this  arch  they  would 
hardly  be  confidered  as  feparated,  fince  very  frequently 
they  were  fet  to  anfwer  to  each  other  from  the  oppofite 
extremities  of  a large  fpace  of  architedlure.* 

The  figure  of  the  Angel  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
ferenity,  as  oppofed  to  the  late  rconceptions  of  the  fcene, 
in  which  he  fails  into  the  chamber  upon  the  wing,  like 
a flooping  falcon. 

The  building  above  is  more  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Arena  paintings ; but  it  mufl  always  remain 
a matter  of  queflion,  why  fo  exquifite  a defigner  of  archi- 
tedlure  as  Giotto  fhould  introduce  forms  fo  harfh  and 
meagre  into  his  backgrounds.  Poflibly  he  felt  that 

* As,  for  inftance,  on  the  two  oppofite  angles  of  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of 
R helms. 
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the  very  faults  of  the  architedlure  enhanced  the  grace 
and  increafed  the  importance  of  the  figures ; at  leafi:, 
the  proceeding  feems  to  me  inexplicable  on  any  other 
theory.^ 

* (Note  by  a friend  :)  “ I fuppofe  you  will  not  admit  as  an  explanation,  that  he 
had  not  yet  turned  his  mind  to  architectural  compofition,  the  Campanile  being  fome 
thirty  years  later  ?” 


K 
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XIV. 

THE  ANNUNCIATION.— THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Vafari,  in  his  notice  of  one  of  Giotto’s  Annunciations, 
praifes  him  for  having  julfly  rendered  the  fear  of  the  Virgin 
at  the  addrefs  of  the  Angel.  If  he  ever  treated  the  fubjedl 
in  fuch  a manner,  he  departed  from  all  the  traditions  of 
his  time ; for  I am  aware  of  no  painting  of  this  fcene, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centu- 
ries, which  does  not  reprefent  the  Virgin  as  perfectly 
tranquil,  receiving  the  melfage  of  the  Angel  in  folemn 
thought  and  gentle  humility,  but  without  a fhadow  of 
fear.  It  was  referved  for  the  painters  of  the  lixteenth 
and  feventeenth  centuries  to  change  angelic  majefty  into 
recklefs  impetuolity,  and  maiden  meditation  into  panic 
dread. 

The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  (lightly  difappointing. 
Giotto  never  reached  a very  high  ftandard  of  beauty  in 
feature ; depending  much  on  diflant  effeil:  in  all  his  works, 
and  therefore  more  on  general  arrangement  of  colour  and 
fmcerity  of  gefture,  than  on  refinement  of  drawing  in  the 
countenance. 


"f. 
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XV. 

THE  SALUTATION. 

This  pidure,  placed  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Annunciate  at  the  eafi;  end  of  the  chapel,  and  necelTarily 
fmall,  (as  will  be  feen  by  the  plan,)  in  confequence  of  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  arch  which  it  flanks,  begins  the 
fecond  or  lower  feries  of  frefcoes  ; being,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  firft  of  the  great  chain  of  more  familiar  fubjedts,  in 
which  we  have  the  power  of  comparing  the  conceptions  of 
Giotto  not  only  with  the  defigns  of  earlier  ages,  but  with 
the  efforts  which  fubfequent  mafliers  have  made  to  exalt  or 
vary  the  ideas  of  the  principal  fcenes  in  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  of  Chrift.  The  two  paintings  of  the  Angel  Gab- 
riel and  the  Virgin  Annunciate  hardly  provoke  fuch  a com- 
parifon,  being  alrnofl  fliatue-like  in  the  calm  fubjed:ion  of 
all  dramatic  interefl;  to  the  fymmetrical  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  two  figures,  leading,  as  they  do,  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  decoration  of  the  chapel ; but  this  of  the  Salutation 
is  treated  with  no  fuch  reference  to  the  architedfure,  and 
at  once  challenges  comparifon  with  the  works  of  later 
mailers. 

Nor  is  the  challenge  feebly  maintained.  I have  no 
hefitation  in  faying,  that,  among  all  the  renderings  of  this 
fcene  which  now  exifl,  I remember  none  which  gives  the 
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pure  depth  and  plain  fadts  of  it  fo  perfedlly  as  this  of 
Giotto’s.  Of  majeftic  women  bowing  themfelves  to  beau- 
tiful and  meek  girls,  both  wearing  gorgeous  robes,  in  the 
midft  of  lovely  fcenery,  or  at  the  doors  of  Palladian  palaces, 
we  have  enough ; but  I do  not  know  any  pidture  which 
feems  to  me  to  give  fo  truthful  an  idea  of  the  adtion  with 
which  Elizabeth  and  Mary  muft  adlually  have  met, — which 
gives  fo  exadlly  the  way  in  which  Elizabeth  would  ftretch 
her  arms,  and  ftoop  and  gaze  into  Mary’s  face,  and  the 
way  in  which  Mary’s  hand  would  flip  beneath  Elizabeth’s 
arms,  and  raife  her  up  to  kifs  her.  I know  not  any 
Elizabeth  fo  full  of  intenfe  love,  and  joy,  and  humblenefs ; 
hardly  any  Madonna  in  which  tendernefs  and  dignity  are 
fo  quietly  blended.  She  not  lefs  humble,  and  yet  accept- 
ing the  reverence  of  Elizabeth  as  her  appointed  portion, 
faying,  in  her  limplicity  and  truth,  “ He  that  is  mighty 
hath  magnified  me,  and  holy  is  His  name.”  The  longer 
that  this  group  is  looked  upon,  the  more  it  will  be  felt  that 
Giotto  has  done  well  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  accef- 
fories  of  landfcape  and  adornment,  and  to  truft  it  to  the 
power  of  its  own  deep  expreflion.  We  may  gaze  upon 
the  two  filent  figures  until  their  filence  feems  to  be  broken, 
and  the  words  of  the  queftion  and  reply  found  in  our  ears, 
low,  as  if  from  far  away  : 

“ Whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord 
fhould  come  to  me  ?” 

“ My  foul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  fpirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.” 
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XVI. 

THE  NATIVITY. 

I am  not  fure  whether  I fhall  do  well  or  kindly  in  tell- 
ing the  reader  any  thing  about  this  beautiful  defign.  Per- 
haps the  lefs  he  knows  about  early  art  or  early  traditions, 
the  more  deeply  he  will  feel  its  purity  and  truth  ; for  there 
is  fcarcely  an  incident  here,  or  any  thing  in  the  manner 
of  reprefenting  the  incidents,  which  is  not  mentioned  or 
juftified  in  Scripture.  The  bold  hilly  background  reminds 
us  that  Bethlehem  was  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  But 
it  may  feem  to  have  two  purpofes  belides  this  literal  one  : 
the  firft,  that  it  increafes  the  idea  of  expofure  and  loneli- 
nefs  in  the  birth  of  Chrift ; the  fecond,  that  the  malfes  of 
the  great  hills,  with  the  angels  floating  round  them  in  the 
horizontal  clouds,  may  in  fome  fort  reprefent  to  our 
thoughts  the  power  and  fpace  of  that  heaven  and  earth 
whofe  Lord  is  being  laid  in  the  manger-cradle. 

There  is  an  exquiflte  truth  and  fweetnefs  in  the  way 
the  Virgin  turns  upon  the  couch,  in  order  herfelf  to  alTifl: 
in  laying  the  Child  down.  Giotto  is  in  this  exadlly  faith- 
ful to  the  scriptural  words : “ She  wrapped  the  Child  in 
fwaddling-clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a manger.”  Jofeph 
fits  beneath  in  meditation ; above,  the  angels,  all  exulting, 
and,  as  it  were,  confufed  with  joy,  flutter  and  circle  in  the 
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air  like  birds, — three  looking  up  to  the  Father’s  throne  with 
praife  and  thankfulnefs,  one  hooping  to  adore  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  one  flying  to  tell  the  fhepherds.  There  is  fome- 
thing  to  me  peculiarly  affedting  in  this  diforder  of  theirs ; 
even  angels,  as  it  were,  breaking  their  ranks  with  wonder, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  utter  their  gladnefs  and  paflion  of 
praife.  There  is  noticeable  here,  as  in  all  works  of  this 
early  time,  a certain  confidence  in  the  way  in  which  the 
angels  trufl:  to  their  wings,  very  charad:erifl;ic  of  a period 
of  bold  and  Ample  conception.  Modern  fcience  has  taught 
us  that  a wing  cannot  be  anatomically  joined  to  a flioulder ; 
and  in  proportion  as  painters  approach  more  and  more  to 
the  fcientific,  as  dihinguilhed  from  the  contemplative  ftate 
of  mind,  they  put  the  wings  of  their  angels  on  more 
timidly,  and  dwell  with  greater  emphafls  upon  the  human 
form,  and  with  lefs  upon  the  wings,  until  thefe  laft 
become  a fpecies  of  decorative  appendage, — a mere  Jign 
of  an  angel.  But  in  Giotto’s  time  an  angel  was  a com- 
plete creature,  as  much  believed  in  as  a bird ; and  the  way 
in  which  it  would  or  might  caft  itfelf  into  the  air,  and  lean 
hither  and  thither  upon  its  plumes,  was  as  naturally  ap- 
prehended as  the  manner  of  flight  of  a chough  or  a Aarling. 
Hence  Dante’s  Ample  and  moft  exquifite  fynonym  for 
angel,  “ Bird  of  God and  hence  alfo  a variety  and  pic- 
turefquenefs  in  the  expreflion  of  the  movements  of  the  hea- 
venly hierarchies  by  the  earlier  painters,  ill  replaced  by  the 
powers  of  foreAiortening,  and  throwing  naked  limbs  into 
fantaAic  poAtions,  which  appear  in  the  cherubic  groups  of 
later  times. 

It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  frank  aflbciation  of  the 
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two  events, — the  Nativity,  and  appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
the  Shepherds.  They  are  conftantly  thus  joined  ; but  I do 
not  remember  any  other  example  in  which  they  are  joined 
fo  boldly.  Ufually  the  Ihepherds  are  feen  in  the  diftance, 
or  are  introduced  in  fome  ornamental  border,  or  other  in- 
ferior place.  The  view  of  painting  as  a mode  of  fuggeft- 
ing  relative  or  confecutive  thoughts,  rather  than  a realifa- 
tion  of  any  one  fcene,  is  feldom  fo  fearlelTly  alTerted,  even 
by  Giotto,  as  here,  in  placing  the  flocks  of  the  fhepherds 
at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin’s  bed. 

This  bed,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  on  a fhelf  of  rock.  This 
is  in  compliance  with  the  idea  founded  on  the  Protevange- 
lion  and  the  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  Gofpel  of  In- 
fancy, that  our  Saviour  was  born  in  a cave,  aflhciated  with 
the  scriptural  fhatement  that  He  was  laid  in  a manger, 
of  which  the  apocryphal  gofpels  do  not  fpeak. 

The  vain  endeavour  to  exalt  the  awe  of  the  moment 
of  the  Saviour’s  birth  has  turned,  in  thefe  gofpels,  the 
outhoufe  of  the  inn  into  a fpecies  of  fubterranean  chapel, 
full  of  incenfe  and  candles.  “It  was  after  funfet,  when 
“ the  old  woman  (the  midwife),  and  Jofeph  with  her, 
“ reached  the  cave  ; and  they  both  went  into  it.  And  be- 
“ hold,  it  was  all  filled  with  light,  greater  than  the  light 
“ of  lamps  and  candles,  and  greater  than  the  light  of  the 
“ fun  itfelf.”  (Infancy,  i.  9.)  “ Then  a bright  cloud 

“ overfhadowed  the  cave,  and  the  midwife  faid  : This  day 
“ my  foul  is  magnified.”  (Protevangelion,  xiv.  10.) 
The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Protevangelion  is,  how- 
ever, a little  more  fidlful  in  this  attempt  at  exaltation. 
“ And  leaving  her  and  his  fons  in  the  cave,  Jofeph  went 
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“ forth  to  feek  a Hebrew  midwife  in  the  village  of  Beth- 
“ lehem.  But  as  I was  going,  faid  Jofeph,  I looked  up 
“ into  the  air,  and  I faw  the  clouds  aftonifhed,  and  the 
“ fowls  of  the  air  flopping  in  the  midft  of  their  flight. 
“ And  I looked  down  towards  the  earth  and  faw  a table 
“ fpread,  and  working-people  fitting  around  it ; but  their 
“ hands  were  on  the  table,  and  they  did  not  move  to  eat. 
‘‘  But  all  their  faces  were  fixed  upwards.”  (Protevange- 
lion,  xiii.  1-7.) 

It  would,  of  courfe,  be  abfurd  to  endeavour  to  infli- 
tute  any  comparifon  between  the  various  pidtures  of  this 
fubjedl,  innumerable  as  they  are ; but  I muft  at  leaf! 
deprecate  Lord  Lindfay’s  charadterifing  this  defign  of 
Giotto’s  merely  as  the  ‘‘  Byzantine  compofition.”  It 
contains,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  materials  of  the 
Byzantine  compofition  ; but  I know  no  Byzantine  Na- 
tivity which  at  all  refembles  it  in  the  grace  and  life  of  its 
action.  And,  for  full  a century  after  Giotto’s  time,  in 
northern  Europe,  the  Nativity  was  reprefented  in  a far 
more  conventional  manner  than  this ; — ufually  only  the 
heads  of  the  ox  and  afs  are  feen,  and  they  are  arranging, 
or  holding  with  their  mouths,  the  drapery  of  the  couch  of 
the  Child,  who  is  not  being  laid  in  it  by  the  Virgin,  but 
raifed  upon  a kind  of  tablet  high  above  her  in  the  centre 
of  the  group.  All  thefe  early  defigns,  without  exception, 
however,  agree  in  exprefling  a certain  degree  of  languor 
in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  making  her  recumbent 
on  the  bed.  It  is  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  fhe  is 
reprefented  as  exempt  from  fufiering,  and  immediately 
kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Child. 
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XVII. 

THE  WISE  MEN’S  OFFERING. 

This  is  a fubjedl  which  has  been  fo  great  a favourite 
with  the  painters  of  later  periods,  and  on  which  fo  much 
rich  incidental  invention  has  been  lavilhed,  that  Giotto’s 
rendering  of  it  cannot  but  be  felt  to  be  barren.  It  is,  in 
fadt,  perhaps  the  leaft  powerful  of  all  the  feries ; and  its 
elfedl  is  further  marred  by  what  Lord  Lindfay  has  partly 
noted,  the  appearance — perhaps  accidental,  but  if  fo,  ex- 
ceedingly unlkilful — of  matronly  corpulence  in  the  figure 
of  the  Madonna.  The  unfortunate  failure  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  legs  and  chefts  of  the  camels,  and  the 
awkwardnefs  of  the  attempt  to  render  the  adlion  of  kneel- 
ing in  the  foremoft  king,  put  the  whole  compofition  into 
the  clafs — not  in  itfelf  an  uninterefiing  one — of  the  flips 
or  fliortcomings  of  great  mafters.  One  incident  in  it 
only  is  worth  obferving.  In  other  compofitions  of  this 
time,  and  in  many  later  ones,  the  kings  are  generally 
prefenting  their  offerings  themfelves,  and  the  Child  takes 
them  in  His  hand,  or  fmiles  at  them.  The  painters  who 
thought  this  an  undignified  conception  left  the  prefents 
in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  Magi.  But  Giotto 
confiders  how  prefents  would  be  received  by  an  adlual 
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king ; and  as  what  has  been  offered  to  a monarch  is  deli- 
vered to  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Giotto  puts  a waiting 
angel  to  receive  the  gifts,  as  not  worthy  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Infant. 
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XVIII. 

THE  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

This  delign  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  peculiarly  cha- 
radieriftic  of  Giotto  as  the  head  of  the  Naturalifti.*  No 
painter  before  his  time  would  have  dared  to  reprefent 
the  Child  Jefus  as  defiring  to  quit  the  arms  of  Simeon, 
or  the  Virgin  as  in  fome  fort  interfering  with  the  pro- 
phet’s earned;  contemplation  of  the  Child  by  flretching 
her  arms  to  receive  Him.  The  idea  is  evidently  a falfe 
one,  quite  unworthy  of  the  higher  painters  of  the  reli- 
gious fchool ; and  it  is  a matter  of  peculiar  intered:  to  fee 
what  muft  have  been  the  dirength  of  Giotto’s  love  of  plain 
fadts,  which  could  force  him  to  ftoop  fo  low  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  mod;  touching  fcene.  The  Child  does  not, 
it  will  be  obferved,  merely  ftretch  its  arm  to  the  Madonna, 
but  is  even  ftruggling  to  efcape,  violently  raiding  the  left 
foot.  But  there  is  another  incident  in  the  compodtion, 
witneding  as  notably  to  Giotto’s  powerful  grafp  of  all  the 
fadts  of  his  fubjed;  as  this  does  to  his  fomewhat  hard  and 
plain  manner  of  grafping  them  ; — I mean  the  angel  ap- 
proaching Simeon,  as  if  with  a meffage.  The  peculiar 
intered;  of  the  Prefentation  is  for  the  mod;  part  inade- 
quately reprefented  in  painting,  becaufe  it  is  impodible  to 

* See  account  of  his  principles  above,  p.  22,  head  C. 
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imply  the  fad;  of  Simeon’s  having  waited  fo  long  in  the 
hope  of  beholding  his  Lord,  or  to  inform  the  fpedator  of 
the  feeling  in  which  he  utters  the  fong  of  hope  fulfilled. 
Giotto  has,  it  feems  to  me,  done  all  that  he  could  to  make 
us  remember  this  peculiar  meaning  of  the  fcene  ; for  I 
think  I cannot  be  deceived  in  interpreting  the  flying  angel, 
with  its  branch  of  palm  or  lily,  to  be  the  Angel  of  Death, 
fent  in  vifible  fulfilment  of  the  thankful  words  of  Simeon  : 
“ Lord,  now  lettefi;  Thou  Thy  fervant  depart  in  peace.” 
The  figure  of  Anna  is  poor  and  uninterefting ; that  of  the 
attendant,  on  the  extreme  left,  very  beautiful,  both  in  its 
drapery  and  in  the  fevere  and  elevated  charader  of  the 
features  and  head-drefs. 
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XIX. 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 


Giotto  again  fhows,  in  his  treatment  of  this  fubjedl,  a 
jufter  underftanding  of  the  probable  fadts  than  moft  other 
painters.  It  becomes  the  almofl:  univerfal  habit  of  later 
artifts  to  regard  the  flight  as  both  hidden  and  fecret,  un- 
dertaken by  Jofeph  and  Mary,  unattended,  in  the  dawn 
of  the  morning,  or  “ by  night,”  fo  foon  as  Jofeph  had 
awaked  from  fleep.  (Matt.  ii.  14.)  Without  a continuous 
miracle,  which  it  is  unnecelTary  in  this  cafe  to  fuppofe, 
fuch  a lonely  journey  would  have  been  nearly  impraili- 
cable.  Nor  was  inhant  flight  necelTary  ; for  Herod’s  order 
for  the  mafl'acre  could  not  be  iflhed  until  he  had  been  con- 
vinced, by  the  protracted  abfence  of  the  Wife  Men,  that 
he  was  “ mocked  of  them.”  In  all  probability  the  exaCt 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  was  revealed  to  Jofeph  ; 
and  he  would  make  the  necelfary  preparations  for  his 
journey  with  fuch  fpeed  as  he  could,  and  depart  “ by 
night”  indeed,  but  not  in  the  inflant  of  awakening  from 
his  dream.  The  ordinary  impreflion  feems  to  have  been 
received  from  the  words  of  the  Gofpel  of  Infancy  : 
“Go  into  Egypt  as  foon  as  the  cock  crows.''  And  the 
interefl;  of  the  flight  is  rendered  more  thrilling,  in  late 
compofitions,  by  the  introduction  of  armed  purfuers. 
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Giotto  has  given  a far  more  quiet,  deliberate,  and  pro- 
bable charadter  to  the  whole  fcene,  while  he  has  fully 
marked  the  fad:  of  divine  protedion  and  command  in 
the  figure  of  the  guiding  angel.  Nor  is  the  pidure 
lefs  interefting  in  its  marked  exprelfion  of  the  night. 
The  figures  are  all  diftindly  feen,  and  there  is  no  broad 
dihribution  of  the  gloom ; but  the  vigorous  blacknefs  of 
the  drefs  of  the  attendant  who  holds  the  bridle,  and  the 
fcattered  glitter  of  the  lights  on  the  Madonna’s  robe,  are 
enough  to  produce  the  required  effed  on  the  mind. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  fingularly  dignified : the 
broad  and  fevere  curves  traced  by  the  hem  and  deepefl: 
folds  of  her  drefs  materially  conducing  to  the  noblenefs 
of  the  group.  The  Child  is  partly  fuftained  by  a band 
faftened  round  the  Madonna’s  neck.  The  quaint  and 
delicate  pattern  on  this  band,  together  with  that  of  the 
embroidered  edges  of  the  drefs,  is  of  great  value  in  oppof- 
ing  and  making  more  manifeft  the  fevere  and  grave  out- 
lines of  the  whole  figure,  whofe  impreflivenefs  is  alfo 
partly  increafed  by  the  rife  of  the  mountain  juft  above  it, 
like  a tent.  A vulgar  compofer  would  have  moved  this 
peak  to  the  right  or  left,  and  loft  its  power. 

This  mountain  background  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in 
deepening  the  fenfe  of  gloom  and  danger  on  the  defert 
road.  The  trees  reprefented  ■ as  growing  on  the  heights 
have  probably  been  rendered  indiftind:  by  time.  In  early 
manufcripts  fuch  portions  are  invariably  thofe  which  fulfer 
moft ; the  green  (on  which  the  leaves  were  once  drawn 
with  dark  colours)  mouldering  away,  and  the  lines  of 
drawing  with  it.  But  even  in  what  is  here  left  there  is 
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noticeable  more  careful  fhudy  of  the  diftindbion  between 
the  trees  with  thick  fpreading  foliage,  the  group  of 
two  with  light  branches  and  few  leaves,  and  the  tree 
ftripped  and  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  than  an 
hiftorical  painter  would  now  think  it  conhftent  with  his 
dignity  to  bellow. 
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XX. 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

Of  all  the  feries,  this  compofition  is  the  one  which 
exhibits  moil  of  Giotto’s  weaknelfes.  All  early  work  is 
apt  to  fail  in  the  rendering  of  violent  aftion : but  Giotto 
is,  in  this  inftance,  inferior  not  only  to  his  fucceffors, 
but  to  the  feeblefl  of  the  miniature-painters  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ; while  his  imperfedl  drawing  is  feen  at  its 
worft  in  the  nude  figures  of  the  children.  It  is,  in  fadt, 
almoft  impoffible  to  underftand  how  any  Italian,  familiar 
with  the  eager  gefticulations  of  the  lower  orders  of  his 
countrywomen  on  the  fmalleft  points  of  difpute  with  each 
other,  Ihould  have  been  incapable  of  giving  more  ade- 
quate expreflion  of  true  action  and  pafiion  to  the  group 
of  mothers ; and,  if  I were  not  afraid  of  being  accufed 
of  fpecial  pleading,  I might  infill;  at  fome  length  on  a dim 
faith  of  my  own,  that  Giotto  thought  the  adtual  agony 
and  llrivings  of  the  probable  fcene  unfit  for  pid;orial  treat- 
ment, or  for  common  contemplation ; and  that  he  chofe 
rather  to  give  motionlefs  types  and  perfonifications  of  the 
foldiers  and  women,  than  to  ufe  his  llrength  and  realiftic 
faculty  in  bringing  before  the  vulgar  eye  the  unfeemly 
llruggle  or  unfpeakable  pain.  The  formal  arrangement  of 
the  heap  of  corpfes  in  the  centre  of  the  group  ; the  crowded 
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/landing  of  the  mothers,  as  in  a choir  of  forrow ; the  aftual 
prefence  of  Herod,  to  whom  fome  of  them  appear  to  be 
appealing, — all  feem  to  me  to  mark  this  intention ; and  to 
make  the  compofition  only  a fymbol  or  fhadow  of  the 
great  deed  of  malfacre,  not  a realifation  of  its  vilible  con- 
tinuance at  any  moment.  I will  not  prefs  this  conjedlure ; 
but  will  only  add,  that  if  it  be  fo,  I think  Giotto  was 
perfectly  right;  and  that  a pidture  thus  conceived  might 
have  been  deeply  impreffive,  had  it  been  more  fuccefsfully 
executed ; and  a calmer,  more  continuous,  comfortlefs 
grief  expreffed  in  the  countenances  of  the  women.  Far 
better  thus,  than  with  the  horrible  analylis  of  agony,  and 
detail  of  defpair,  with  which  this  fame  fcene,  one  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  made  the  fubjedl  of  painting  at 
all,  has  been  gloated  over  by  artifls  of  more  degraded 
times. 
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XXL 

THE  YOUNG  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

This  compofition  has  fuffered  fo  grievoufly  by  time, 
that  even  the  portions  of  it  which  remain  are  feen  to  the 
greateft  difad  vantage.  Little  more  than  various  condi- 

tions of  fear  and  Rain  can  be  now  traced,  where  were 
once  the  draperies  of  the  figures  in  the  (hade,  and  the 
fufpended  garland  and  arches  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
fpedlator ; and  in  endeavouring  not  to  reprefent  more  than 
there  is  authority  for,  the  draughtfman  and  engraver  have 
necelfarily  produced  a lefs  fatisfactory  plate  than  mofi; 
others  of  the  feries.  But  Giotto  has  alfo  himfelf  fallen 
confiderably  below  his  ufual  ftandard.  The  faces  appear 
to  be  cold  and  hard ; and  the  attitudes  are  as  little  graceful 
as  exprefiive  either  of  attention  or  furprife.  The  Ma- 
donna’s adtion,  fiiretching  her  arms  to  embrace  her  Son,  is 
pretty ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  pidture  has  no  value ; and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were  fewer  precedents 
of  treatment  in  this  cafe  than  in  any  of  the  others ; and 
it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  Giotto  would  have  put 
himfelf  to  fome  pains  when  the  field  of  thought  was  com- 
paratively new.  The  fubjedl  of  Chrifi:  teaching  in  the 
Temple  rarely  occurs  in  manuferipts ; but  all  the  others 
were  perpetually  repeated  in  the  fervice-books  of  the 
period. 
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XXII. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST. 

This  is  a more  interefting  work  than  the  laft ; but  it  is 
alfo  gravely  and  ftrangely  deficient  in  power  of  entering 
into  the  fubjedl ; and  this,  I think,  is  common  with  nearly 
all  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  at  its  reprefen- 
tation.  I have  never  feen  a pidlure  of  the  Baptifm,  by 
any  painter  whatever,  which  was  not  below  the  average 
power  of  the  painter ; and  in  this  conception  of  Giotto’s, 
the  humility  of  St.  John  is  entirely  uncxpreffbd,  and  the 
gefture  of  Chriff:  has  hardly  any  meaning : it  neither  is  in 
harmony  with  the  words,  “ Suffer  it  to  be  fo  now,”  which 
muff;  have  been  uttered  before  the  moment  of  adtual  bap- 
tifm, nor  does  it  in  the  flighteff;  degree  indicate  the  fenfe 
in  the  Redeemer  of  now  entering  upon  the  great  work 
of  His  miniffry.  In  the  earlier  reprefentations  of  the  fub- 
jecff:,  the  humility  of  St.  John  is  never  loff:  fight  of ; there 
will  be  feen,  for  inftance,  an  effort  at  expreffing  it  by  the 
flightly  Hooping  attitude  and  bent  knee,  even  in  the  very 
rude  defign  given  in  outline  on  the  oppofite  page.  I have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  fet  before  the  reader  in  this 
outline  one  example  of  the  fort  of  traditional  reprefenta- 
tions which  were  current  throughout  Chriffendom  before 
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Giotto  arofe.  This  inftance  is  taken  from  a large  choir- 
book,  probably  of  French,  certainly  of  Northern  execution, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;*  and  it  is  a 
very  fair  average  example  of  the  manner  of  delign  in  the 
illuminated  work  of  the  period.  The  introdudlion  of  the 
fcroll,  with  the  legend,  ‘‘This  is  My  beloved  Son,”  is  both 
more  true  to  the  scriptural  words,  “ Lo,  a voice  from 
heaven,”  and  more  reverent,  than  Giotto’s  introduction  of 
the  vifible  figure,  as  a type  of  the  Firfi;  Perfon  of  the 
Trinity.  The  boldnefs  with  which  this  type  is  intro- 
duced increafes  precifely  as  the  religious  fentiment  of  art 
decreafes ; in  the  fifteenth  century  it  becomes  utterly 
revolting. 

I have  given  this  woodcut  for  another  reafon  alfo : to 
explain  more  clearly  the  mode  in  which  Giotto  deduced 
the  ftrange  form  which  he  has  given  to  the  fiream  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  earlier  Northern  works  it  is  merely 
a green  wave,  rifing  to  the  Saviour’s  waift,  as  feen  in  the 
woodcut.  Giotto,  for  the  fake  of  getting  fianding-ground 
for  his  figures,  gives  Jhores  to  this  wave,  retaining  its  fuell- 
ing form  in  the  centre, — a very  painful  and  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  at  reconciling  typical  drawing  with  laws  of 
perfpedtive.  Or  perhaps  it  is  lefs  to  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  at  progrefs,  than  as  an  awkward  combination  of  the 
Eaftern  and  Wefiiern  types  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  types  there  is  matter  of  fome  intereft. 
Lord  Lindfay,  who  merely  charaClerifes  this  work  of 


* The  exaft  date,  1290,  is  given  in  the  title-page  of  the  volume. 
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Giotto’s  as  “ the  Byzantine  compofition,”  thus  defcribes 
the  ufual  Byzantine  manner  of  reprefenting  the  Baptifm : . 

“ The  Saviour  ftands  immerfed  to  the  middle  in  Jordan 
[Jiowing  between  two  deep  and  rocky  banks')^  on  one  of 
which  ftands  St.  John,  pouring  the  water  on  His  head, 
and  on  the  other  two  angels  hold  His  robes.  The  Holy 
Spirit  defcends  upon  Him  as  a dove,  in  a ftream  of  light, 
from  God  the  Father,  ufually  reprefented  by  a hand  from 
Heaven.  Two  of  John’s  difciples  Hand  behind  him  as 
fpedtators.  Frequently  the  river-god  of  for  dan  reclines 
with  his  oars  in  the  corner.  ^ ^ * In  the 

Baptiftery  at  Ravenna,  the  robe  is  fupported,  not  by  an 
angel,  but  by  the  river-deity  fordann  (lordanes  ?),  who 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a reed  as  his  fceptre.” 

Now  in  this  mode  of  reprefenting  rivers  there  is 
fomething  more  than  the  mere  Pagan  tradition  lingering 
through  the  wrecks  of  the  Eaftern  Empire.  A river,  in 
the  Eaft  and  South,  is  neceffarily  recognifed  more  diftindtly 
as  a beneficent  power  than  in  the  Weft  and  North.  The 
narroweft  and  feebleft  ftream  is  felt  to  have  an  influence 
on  the  life  of  mankind ; and  is  counted  among  the  pos- 
feflions,  or  honoured  among  the  deities,  of  the  people  who 
dwell  befide  it.  Hence  the  importance  given,  in  the 
Byzantine  compofitions,  to  the  name  and  fpeciality  of  the 
Jordan  ftream.  In  the  North  fuch  peculiar  definitenefs 
and  importance  can  never  be  attached  to  the  name  of  any 
Angle  fountain.  Water,  in  its  various  forms  of  ftreamlet, 
rain,  or  river,  is  felt  as  an  univerfal  gift  of  heaven,  not 
as  an  inheritance  of  a particular  fpot  of  earth.  Hence, 
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with  the  Gothic  artifts  generally,  the  perfonality  of  the 
Jordan  is  loft  in  the  green  and  namelefs  wave ; and  the 
fimple  rite  of  the  Baptifm  is  dwelt  upon,  without  endea- 
vouring, as  Giotto  has  done,  to  draw  the  attention  to  the 
rocky  fliores  of  Bethabara  and  iEnon,  or  to  the  fadt  that 
“ there  was  much  water  there.” 
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XXJII. 

THE  MARRIAGE  IN  CANA. 

It  is  ftrange  that  the  fweet  hgnificance  of  this  firft  of 
the  miracles  fhould  have  been  loft  light  of  by  nearly  all 
artifts  after  Giotto ; and  that  no  effort  was  made  by  them 
to  conceive  the  circumftances  of  it  in  ftmplicity.  The 
poverty  of  the  family  in  which  the  marriage  took  place, 
— proved  fufticiently  by  the  fadt  that  a carpenter’s  wife 
not  only  was  a Iked  as  a chief  gueft,  but  even  had  au- 
thority over  the  fervants, — is  Ihown  further  to  have  been 
diftreffful,  or  at  leaft  embarrafted,  poverty  by  their  want  of 
wine  on  fuch  an  occafion.  It  was  not  certainly  to  remedy 
an  accident  of  carelefs  provifion,  but  to  fupply  a need  for- 
rowfully  betraying  the  narrow  circumftances  of  His  hofts, 
that  our  Lord  wrought  the  beginning  of  miracles.  Many 
myftic  meanings  have  been  fought  in  the  adl,  which, 
though  there  is  no  need  to  deny,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
certify : but  we  may  joyfully  accept,  as  its  lirft  indifput- 
able  meaning,  that  of  limple  kindnefs ; the  wine  being 
provided  here,  when  needed,  as  the  bread  and  filh  were 
afterwards  for  the  hungry  multitudes.  The  whole  value 
of  the  miracle,  in  its  ferviceable  tendernefs,  is  at  once 
effaced  when  the  marriage  is  fuppofed,  as  by  Veronefe 
and  other  artifts  of  later  times,  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
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houfe  of  a rich  man.  For  the  reft,  Giotto  ftifhciently 
implies,  by  the  lifted  hand  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  adtion 
of  the  fingers  of  the  bridegroom,  as  if  they  held  facra- 
mental  bread,  that  there  lay  a deeper  meaning  under  the 
miracle  for  thofe  who  could  accept  it.  How  all  miracle 
is  accepted  by  common  humanity,  he  has  alfo  ftiown 
in  the  figure  of  the  ruler  of  the  feaft,  drinking.  This 
unregarding  forgetfulnefs  of  prefent  fpiritual  power  is 
fimilarly  marked  by  Veronefe,  by  placing  the  figure  of  a 
fool  with  his  bauble  immediately  underneath  that  of 
Chrift,  and  by  making  a cat  play  with  her  ftiadow  in 
one  of  the  wine-vafes. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  examining  all 
pictures  of  this  fubjedl,  that  the  miracle  was  not  made 
manifeft  to  all  the  guefts ; — to  none  indeed,  feemingly, 
except  Chrift’s  own  difciples  : the  ruler  of  the  feaft,  and 
probably  moft  of  thofe  prefent  (except  the  fervants  who 
drew  the  water),  knew  or  obferved  nothing  of  what  was 
paffing,  and  merely  thought  the  good  wine  had  been 
“ kept  until  now.” 
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XXIV. 

THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS. 

In  confequence  of  the  intermediate  pofition  which 
Giotto  occupies  between  the  Byzantine  and  Naturalift 
fchools,  two  relations  of  treatment  are  to  be  generally  noted 
in  his  work.  As  compared  with  the  Byzantines,  he  is  a 
realift,  whofe  power  conlifts  in  the  introduction  of  living 
character  and  various  incidents,  modifying  the  formerly 
received  Byzantine  fymbols.  So  far  as  he  has  to  do  this, 
he  is  a realift  of  the  purefl  kind,  endeavouring  always  to 
conceive  events  precifely  as  they  were  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened ; not  to  idealife  them  into  forms  artfully  impreffive 
to  the  fpeCtator.  But  in  fo  far  as  he  was  compelled  to 
retain,  or  did  not  with  to  rejeCt,  the  figurative  character 
of  the  Byzantine  fymbols,  he  ftands  oppofed  to  fucceeding 
realifts,  in  the  quantity  of  meaning  which  probably  lies 
hidden  in  any  compofition,  as  well  as  in  the  fimplicity 
with  which  he  will  probably  treat  it,  in  order  to  enforce 
or  guide  to  this  meaning  : the  figures  being  often  letters 
of  a hieroglyphic,  which  he  will  not  multiply,  left  he 
fhould  lofe  in  force  of  fuggeftion  what  he  gained  in  dra- 
matic interefl. 

None  of  the  compofitions  difplay  more  clearly  this 
typical  and  refleCtive  character  than  that  of  the  Railing  of 
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Lazarus.  Later  defigners  dwell  on  vulgar  conditions  of 
wonder  or  horror,  fuch  as  they  could  conceive  likely  to 
attend  the  refufcitation  of  a corpfe ; but  with  Giotto  the 
phylical  reanimation  is  the  type  of  a fpiritual  one,  and, 
though  fhown  to  be  miraculous,  is  yet  in  all  its  deeper 
afpects  unperturbed,  and  calm  in  awfulnefs.  It  is  alfo 
vilibly  gradual.  “ His  face  was  bound  about  with  a nap- 
kin.” The  neareft  Apoflle  has  withdrawn  the  covering 
from  the  face,  and  looks  for  the  command  which  lhall 
reftore  it  from  walled  corruption,  and  fealed  blindnefs,  to 
living  power  and  light. 

Nor  is  it,  I believe,  without  meaning,  that  the  two 
Apoftles,  if  indeed  they  are  intended  for  Apoftles,  who 
Hand  at  Lazarus’  lide,  wear  a different  drefs  from  thofe 
who  follow  Chrill.  I fuppofe  them  to  be  intended  for 
images  of  the  Chriftian  and  Jewilh  Churches  in  their  mi- 
nillration  to  the  dead  foul : the  one  removing  its  bonds, 
but  looking  to  Chrill  for  the  word  and  power  of  life ; the 
other  inactive  and  helplefs — the  veil  upon  its  face — in 
dread ; while  the  principal  figure  fulfils  the  order  it  re- 
ceives in  fearlefs  fimplicity. 
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XXV. 

THE  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

This  defign  fufFers  much  from  lofs  of  colour  in 
tranflation.  Its  decorative  effedt  depends  on  the  deep 
blue  ground,  relieving  the  delicate  foliage  and  the  local 
colours  of  drelfes  and  architedlure.  It  is  alfo  one  of  thofe 
which  are  moft  diredlly  oppofed  to  modern  feeling : the 
fympathy  of  the  fpediator  with  the  paffion  of  the  crowd 
being  fomewhat  rudely  checked  by  the  grotefque  adtion  of 
two  of  the  foremoft  figures.  We  ought,  however,  rather  to 
envy  the  deep  ferioufnefs  which  could  not  be  moved  from 
dwelling  on  the  real  power  of  the  fcene  by  any  ungrace- 
fulnefs  or  familiarity  of  circumflance.  Among  men  whofe 
minds  are  rightly  toned,  nothing  is  ludicrous  : it  muft,  if 
an  adt,  be  either  right  or  wrong,  noble  or  bafe ; if  a thing 
feen,  it  muft  either  be  ugly  or  beautiful : and  what  is 
either  wrong  or  deformed  is  not,  among  noble  perfons,  in 
anywife  fubjedt  for  laughter ; but,  in  the  precife  degree 
of  its  wrongnefs  or  deformity,  a fubjedl  of  horror.  All 
perception  of  what,  in  the  modern  European  mind,  falls 
under  the  general  head  of  the  ludicrous,  is  either  childifh 
or  profane  ; often  healthy,  as  indicative  of  vigorous  ani- 
mal life,  but  always  degraded  in  its  relation  to  manly  con- 
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ditions  of  thought.  It  has  a fecondary  ufe  in  its  power 
of  detecting  vulgar  impofture ; but  it  only  obtains  this 
power  by  denying  the  higheft  truths. 
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XXVI. 

THE  EXPULSION  FROM  THE  TEMPLE. 

More  properly,  the  Expullion  from  the  outer  Court  of 
the  Temple  (Court  of  Gentiles),  as  Giotto  has  indicated  by 
placing  the  porch  of  the  Temple  itfelf  in  the  background. 

The  dehgn  fhows,  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  Maffacre  of 
the  Innocents,  Giotto’s  want  of  power,  and  partly  of  de- 
lire, to  reprefent  rapid  or  forceful  adlion.  The  railing  of 
the  right  hand,  not  holding  any  fcourge,  refembles  the  ac- 
tion afterwards  adopted  by  Oreagna,  and  finally  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  his  Laft  Judgment  ; and  my  belief  is,  that 
Giotto  confidered  this  adl  of  Chrill’s  as  partly  typical  of 
the  final  judgment,  the  Pharifees  being  placed  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  difciples  on  the  right.  From  the  faded  re- 
mains of  the  frefco,  the  draftfman  could  not  determine 
what  animals  are  intended  by  thofe  on  the  left  hand.  But 
the  moll  curious  incident  (fo  far  as  I know,  found  only  in 
this  defign  of  the  Expullion,  no  fubfequent  painter  re- 
peating it),  is  the  Iheltering  of  the  two  children,  one  of 
them  carrying  a dove,  under  the  arm  and  cloak  of  two 
difciples.  Many  meanings  might  eafily  be  fuggelled  in 
this  ; but  I fee  no  evidence  for  the  adoption  of  any  dillindl 
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XXVII. 

THE  HIRING  OF  JUDAS. 

The  only  point  of  material  intereft  prefented  by  this 
delign  is  the  decrepit  and  diftorted  fhadow  of  the  demon, 
refpe^ling  which  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
all  the  great  Italian  thinkers  concurred  in  alfuming  de- 
crepitude or  difeafe,  as  well  as  uglinefs,  to  be  a charadier- 
iftic  of  all  natures  of  evil.  Whatever  the  extent  of  the 
power  granted  to  evil  fpirits,  it  was  always  abominable  and 
contemptible;  no  element  of  beauty  or  heroifm  was  ever 
allowed  to  remain,  however  obfcured,  in  the  afped:  of  a 
fallen  angel.  Alfo,  the  demoniacal  nature  was  fhown  in 
ads  of  betrayal,  torture,  or  wanton  holHlity ; never  in 
valiancy  or  perfeverance  of  conteft.  I recoiled  no  me- 
diaeval demon  who  fhows  as  much  infulting,  relifting,  or 
contending  power  as  Bunyan’s  Apollyon.  They  can  only 
cheat,  undermine,  and  mock;  never  overthrow.  Judas, 
as  we  fhould  naturally  anticipate,  has  not  in  this  fcene 
the  nimbus  of  an  Apoftle  ; yet  we  fhall  find  it  reflored 
to  him  in  the  next  defign.  We  fhall  difcover  the  reafon 
of  this  only  by  a careful  confideration  of  the  meaning  of 
that  frefco. 
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XXVIII. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

I have  not  examined  the  original  frefco  with  care 
enough  to  be  able  to  fay  whether  the  uninterefting  quiet- 
nefs  of  its  delign  is  redeemed  by  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  expreffion ; it  is  one  of  the  lead;  attractive 
fubjeCts  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  and  always  fure  to  be  paffed 
over  in  any  general  obfervation  of  the  feries  : neverthelefs, 
however  unfavourably  it  may  at  firft  contrail  with  the 
deiigns  of  later  mailers,  and  efpecially  with  Leonardo’s, 
the  reader  ihould  not  fail  to  obferve  that  Giotto’s  aim,  had 
it  been  fucceifful,  was  the  higher  of  the  two,  as  giving 
truer  rendering  of  the  probable  faCl.  There  is  no  dif- 
tinCl  evidence,  in  the  facred  text,  of  the  annunciation  of 
coming  treachery  having  produced  among  the  difciples  the 
violent  furprife  and  agitation  reprefented  by  Leonardo. 
Naturally,  they  would  not  at  firil  underiland  what  was 
meant.  They  knew  nothing  diilinclly  of  the  machinations 
of  the  prieils ; and  fo  little  of  the  charaCler  or  purpofes  of 
Judas,  that  even  after  he  had  received  the  fop  which  was 
to  point  him  out  to  the  others  as  falfe  ; — and  after  they 
had  heard  the  injunClion,  “ That  thou  doell,  do  quickly,” 

■ — the  other  difciples  had  Hill  no  conception  of  the  fignifi- 
cance,  either  of  the  faying,  or  the  aCl : they  thought  that 
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Chrift  meant  he  was  to  buy  fomething  for  the  feaft. 
Nay,  Judas  himfelf,  fo  far  from  ftarting,  as  a convidted 
traitor,  and  thereby  betraying  himfelf,  as  in  Leonardo’s 
pidture,  had  not,  when  Chrift’s  firft  words  were  uttered, 
any  immediately  adlive  intention  formed.  The  devil  had 
not  entered  into  him  until  he  received  the  fop.  The  palf- 
age  in  St.  John’s  account  is  a curious  one,  and  little  no- 
ticed ; but  it  marks  very  diftindlly  the  paralyfed  ftate  of  the 
man’s  mind.  He  had  talked  with  the  priefts,  covenanted 
with  them,  and  even  fought  opportunity  to  bring  Jefus  into 
their  hands ; but  while  fuch  opportunity  was  wanting,  the 
adl  had  never  prefented  itfelf  fully  to  him  for  adoption  or 
rejedlion.  He  had  toyed  with  it,  dreamed  over  it,  heli- 
tated,  and  procraftinated  over  it,  as  a flupid  and  cowardly 
perfon  would,  fuch  as  traitors  are  apt  to  be.  But  the  way 
of  retreat  was  yet  open  ; the  conqueft  of  the  tempter  not 
complete.  Only  after  receiving  the  fop  the  idea  finally 
prefented  itfelf  clearly,  and  was  accepted,  “To-night, 
while  He  is  in  the  garden,  I can  do  it ; and  I will.”  And 
Giotto  has  indicated  this  diftinctly  by  giving  Judas  ftill  the 
Apoftle’s  nimbus,  both  in  this  fubject  and  in  that  of  the 
Walhing  of  the  Feet;  while  it  is  taken  away  in  the  pre- 
vious fubjedl  of  the  Hiring,  and  the  following  one  of  the 
Seizure  : thus  it  fluctuates,  expires,  and  reillumines  itfelf, 
until  his  fall  is  confummated.  This  being  the  general 
flate  of  the  Apoftles’  knowledge,  the  words,  “ One  of  you 
fhall  betray  me,”  would  excite  no  feeling  in  their  minds 
correfpondent  to  that  with  which  we  now  read  the  pro- 
phetic fentence.  What  this  “ giving  up  ” of  their  Matter 
meant  became  a queftion  of  bitter  and  felf-fearching 
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thought  with  them, — ^gradually  of  intenfe  forrowand  quef- 
tioning.  But  had  they  underflood  it  in  the  fenfe  we  now 
underhand  it,  they  would  never  have  each  alked,  “ Lord,  is 
it  I ?”  Peter  believed  himfelf  incapable  even  of  denying 
Chrift  : and  of  giving  Him  up  to  death  for  money,  every 
one  of  His  true  difciples  knew  themfelves  incapable ; the 
thought  never  occurred  to  them.  In  howly-increaling 
wonder  and  forrow  XvTrsJa^ai,  Mark  xiv.  19),  not 

knowing  what  was  meant,  they  alked  one  by  one,  with 
paufes  between,  “ Is  it  I ?”  and  another,  “ Is  it  I ?”  and  this 
fo  quietly  and  timidly  that  the  one  who  was  lying  on 
ChrilVs  bread:  never  ftirred  from  his  place ; and  Peter, 
afraid  to  fpeak,  ligned  to  him  to  alk  who  it  was.  One 
further  circumdance,  diowing  that  this  was  the  real  hate 
of  their  minds,  we  diall  find  Giotto  take  cognifance  of  in 
the  next  frefco. 
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XXIX. 

THE  WASHING  OF  THE  FEET. 

In  this  delign,  it  will  be  obferved,  there  are  ftill  the 
twelve  difciples,  and  the  nimbus  is  yet  given  to  Judas 
(though,  as  it  were,  fetting,  his  face  not  being  feen). 

Conlidering  the  deep  interefl  and  importance  of  every 
circumftance  of  the  Laft  Supper,  I cannot  underhand 
how  preachers  and  commentators  pafs  by  the  difficulty  of 
clearly  underhanding  the  periods  indicated  in  St.  John’s 
account  of  it.  It  feems  that  Chrih  muh  have  rifen  while 
they  were  hill  eating,  muh  have  waffied  their  feet  as  they 
fate  or  reclined  at  the  table,  juh  as  the  Magdalen  had 
waffied  His  own  feet  in  the  Pharifee’s  houfe ; that,  this 
done.  He  returned  to  the  table,  and  the  difciples  continuing 
to  eat,  prefently  gave  the  fop  to  Judas.  For  St.  John 
fays,  that  he  having  received  the  fop,  went  immediately  out ; 
yet  that  Chrih  had  waffied  his  feet  is  certain,  from  the 
words,  “Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.”  Whatever  view  the 
reader  may,  on  deliberation,  choofe  to  accept,  Giotto’s  is 
clear,  namely,  that  though  not  cleanfed  by  the  baptifm, 
Judas  was  yet  capable  of  being  cleanfed.  The  devil  had 
not  entered  into  him  at  the  time  of  the  waffiing  of  the  feet, 
and  he  retains  the  hgn  of  an  Apohle. 

The  compofition  is  one  of  the  moh  beautiful  of  the 
feries,  efpecially  owing  to  the  fubmiffive  grace  of  the  two 
handing  figures. 
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XXX. 

THE  KISS  OF  JUDAS. 

For  the  firft  time  we  have  Giotto’s  idea  of  the  face  of 
the  traitor  clearly  fhown.  It  is  not,  I think,  traceable 
through  any  of  the  previous  feries  ; and  it  has  often  fur- 
prifed  me  to  obferve  how  impoffible  it  was  in  the  works 
of  almoft  any  of  the  facred  painters  to  determine  by  the 
mere  cafh  of  feature  which  was  meant  for  the  falfe 
Apoftle.  Here,  however,  Giotto’s  theory  of  phyfiognomy, 
and  together  with  it  his  idea  of  the  charadter  of  Judas, 
are  perceivable  enough.  It  is  evident  that  he  looks  upon 
Judas  mainly  as  a fenfual  dullard,  and  foul-brained  fool ; 
a man  in  no  refpedt  exalted  in  bad  eminence  of  treachery 
above  the  mafs  of  common  traitors,  but  merely  a diftindt 
type  of  the  eternal  treachery  to  good,  in  vulgar  men,  which 
ftoops  beneath,  and  oppofes  in  its  appointed  meafure,  the 
life  and  efforts  of  all  noble  perfons,  their  natural  enemies 
in  this  world ; as  the  llime  lies  under  a clear  ftream 
running  through  an  earthy  meadow.  Our  carelefs  and 
thoughtlefs  Englifh  ufe  of  the  word  into  which  the 
Greek  “ Diabolos”  has  been  fhortened,  blinds  us  in  ge- 
neral to  the  meaning  of  “ Devilry,”  which,  in  its  ef- 
fence,  is  nothing  elfe  than  flander,  or  traitorhood ; — 
the  acculing  and  giving  up  of  good.  In  particular  it  has 
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blinded  us  to  the  meaning  of  Chrift’s  words,  “ Have 
not  I chofen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a traitor 
and  accufer  ?”  and  led  us  to  think  that  the  “ one  of 
you  is  a devil”  indicated  fome  greater  than  human  wick- 
ednefs  in  Judas;  whereas  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
entire  fad:  of  Judas’  minilfry  and  fall  is,  that  out  of  any 
twelve  men  chofen  for  the  forwarding  of  any  purpofe, — 
or,  much  more,  out  of  any  twelve  men  we  meet, — one, 
probably,  is  or  will  be  a Judas. 

The  modern  German  renderings  of  all  the  fcenes  of 
Chrift’s  life  in  which  the  traitor  is  confpicuous  are  very 
curious  in  their  vulgar  mifunderftanding  of  the  hiftory, 
and  their  confequent  endeavours  to  reprefent  Judas  as 
more  diabolic  than  felfifh,  treacherous,  and  ftupid  men 
are  in  all  their  generations.  They  paint  him  ufually 
projeded  againft  ftrong  elfeds  of  light,  in  lurid  chiaro- 
fcuro  ; — enlarging  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  making  him 
frown,  grin,  and  gnafh  his  teeth  on  all  occahons,  fo  as 
to  appear  among  the  other  Apoftles  invariably  in  the 
afped  of  a Gorgon. 

How  much  more  deeply  Giotto  has  fathomed  the  fad, 
I believe  all  men  will  admit  who  have  fufficient  purity 
and  abhorrence  of  falfehood  to  recognife  it  in  its  daily 
prefence,  and  who  know  how  the  devil’s  ftrongefl  work  is 
done  for  him  by  men  who  are  too  beftial  to  underftand 
what  they  betray. 
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XXXI. 

CHRIST  BEFORE  CAIAPHAS. 

Little  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  delign  of  any  diftindlive 
merit ; it  is  only  a fomewhat  completer  verlion  of  the 
ordinary  reprefentation  given  in  illuminated  milfals  and 
other  conventual  work,  fuggefting,  as  if  they  had  happened 
at  the  fame  moment,  the  anfwer,  “ If  I have  fpoken  evil, 
bear  witnefs  of  the  evil,”  and  the  accufation  of  blafphemy 
which  caufes  the  high-prieft  to  rend  his  clothes. 

Apparently  diftruftful  of  his  power  of  obtaining  in- 
tereft  of  a higher  kind,  Giotto  has  treated  the  enrichments 
more  carefully  than  ufual,  down  even  to  the  fteps  of  the 
high-prieft’s  feat.  The  torch  and  barred  Ihutters  con- 
fpicuoully  indicate  its  being  now  dead  of  night.  That  the 
torch  is  darker  than  the  chamber,  if  not  an  error  in  the 
drawing,  is  probably  the  confequence  of  a darkening 
alteration  in  the  yellow  colours  ufed  for  the  flame. 
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XXXII. 

THE  SCOURGING  OF  CHRIST. 

It  is  charafteriftic  of  Giotto’s  rational  and  human  view 
of  all  fubjedts  admitting  fuch  afped;,  that  he  has  inlifted 
here  chiefly  on  the  dejedion  and  humiliation  of  Chrift, 
making  no  attempt  to  fuggefl:  to  the  fpedator  any  other 
divinity  than  that  of  patience  made  perfed  through  fuf- 
fering.  Angelico’s  conception  of  the  fame  fubjed:  is 
higher  and  more  myftical.  He  takes  the  moment  when 
Chrift  is  blindfolded,  and  exaggerates  almoft  into  mon- 
ftroflty  the  vilenefs  of  feature  and  bitternefs  of  fneer  in  the 
queftioners,  “Prophefy  unto  us,  who  is  he  that  fmote 
thee but  the  bearing  of  the  perfon  of  Chrift  is  entirely 
calm  and  unmoved  ; and  his  eyes,  open,  are  feen  through 
the  binding  veil,  indicating  the  ceafelefs  omnifcience. 

This  myftical  rendering  is,  again,  rejected  by  the  later 
realiftic  painters ; but  while  the  earlier  deflgners,  with 
Giotto  at  their  head,  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  humiliation  and 
the  mockery,  later  painters  dwelt  on  the  phyflcal  pain.  In 
Titian’s  great  pidiure  of  this  fubjed  in  the  Louvre,  one  of 
the  executioners  is  thrufting  the  thorn-crown  down  upon 
the  brow  with  his  rod,  and  the  adion  of  Chrift  is  that  of 
a perfon  fuffering  extreme  phyflcal  agony. 

No  reprefentations  of  the  fcene  exift,  to  my  know- 
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ledge,  in  which  the  mockery  is  either  fuftained  with  in- 
difference, or  rebuked  by  any  ftern  or  appealing  expreffion 
of  feature  ; yet  one  of  thefe  two  forms  of  endurance  would 
appear,  to  a modern  habit  of  thought,  the  mod;  natural  and 
probable. 


0. 
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XXXIII. 

CHRIST  BEARING  HIS  CROSS. 

This  defign  is  one  of  great  noblenefs  and  folemnity  in 
the  ifolation  of  the  principal  figure,  and  removal  of  all 
motives  of  intereft  depending  on  accelTories,  or  merely 
temporary  incidents.  Even  the  Virgin  and  her  attendant 
women  are  kept  in  the  background ; all  appeal  for  fym- 
pathy  through  phyfical  fuffering  is  difdained.  Chrift  is 
not  reprefented  as  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  Crofs, 
nor  as  urged  forward  by  the  impatience  of  the  execu- 
tioners. The  thing  to  be  fhown, — -the  unfpeakable  myf- 
tery, — is  the  fimple  fad:,  the  Bearing  of  the  Crofs  by  the 
Redeemer.  It  would  be  vain  to  compare  the  refpedive 
merits  or  value  of  a defign  thus  treated,  and  of  one  like 
Veronefe’s  of  this  fame  fubjed,  in  which  every  effential 
accefibry  and  probable  incident  is  completely  conceived. 
The  abftrad  and  fymbolical  fuggeflion  will  always  appeal 
to  one  order  of  minds,  the  dramatic  completenefs  to 
another.  Unqueftionably,  the  lafi:  is  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  intelled,  but  the  manner  and  habit  of  thought 
are  perhaps  loftier  in  Giotto.  Veronefe  leads  us  to  per- 
ceive the  reality  of  the  ad,  and  Giotto  to  underftand  its 
intention. 
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XXXIV. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

The  treatment  of  this  fubjed;  was,  in  Giotto’s  time,  fo 
rigidly  fixed  by  tradition  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
difplay  any  of  his  own  fpecial  modes  of  thought ; and,  as 
in  the  Bearing  of  the  Crofs,  fo  here,  but  yet  more  dif- 
tindlly,  the  temporary  circumftances  are  little  regarded,  the 
fignificance  of  the  event  being  alone  cared  for.  But  even 
long  after  this  time,  in  all  the  pidbures  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
the  great  maflers,  with  the  fingle  exception  perhaps  of  that 
by  Tintoret  in  the  Church  of  San  Caffano  at  Venice,  there 
is  a tendency  to  treat  the  painting  as  a fymmetrical  image, 
or  colledtive  fymbol  of  facred  myfleries,  rather  than  as  a 
dramatic  reprefentation.  Even  in  Tintoret’s  great  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  School  of  St.  Roch,  the  group  of  fainting 
women  forms  a kind  of  pedefbal  for  the  Crofs.  The  flying 
angels  in  the  compofition  before  us  are  thus  alfo  treated 
with  a reftraint  hardly  paffing  the  limits  of  decorative  fym- 
bolifm.  The  fading  away  of  their  figures  into  flame-like 
cloud  may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  verfe,  ‘‘  He  maketh 
His  angels  fpirits ; His  minifters  a flame  of  fire”  (though 
erroneoufly,  the  right  reading  of  that  verfe  being,  “ He 
maketh  the  winds  His  meffengers,  and  the  flaming  fire 
H is  fervanf ’) ; but  it  feems  to  me  to  give  a greater  fenfe 
of  poffible  truth  than  the  entire  figures,  treading  the 
clouds  with  naked  feet,  of  Perugino  and  his  fucceffors. 
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XXXV. 

THE  ENTOMBMENT. 

I do  not  confider  that  in  fulfilling  the  talk  of  inter- 
preter intrufled  to  me,  with  refpedl  to  this  feries  of  en- 
gravings, I may  in  general  permit  myfelf  to  unite  with 
it  the  duty  of  a critic.  But  in  the  execution  of  a labo- 
rious feries  of  engravings,  fome  mufi;  of  courfe  be  better, 
fome  worfe  ; and  it  would  be  unjufi;,  no  lefs  to  the  reader 
than  to  Giotto,  if  I allowed  this  plate  to  pafs  without 
fome  admiffion  of  its  inadequacy.  It  may  poflibly  have 
been  treated  with  a little  lefs  care  than  the  reft,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  finifhed  plate,  already  in  the  polfef- 
fion  of  the  members  of  the  Arundel  Society,  fuperfeded 
any  effort  with  inferior  means ; be  that  as  it  may,  the 
tendernefs  of  Giotto’s  compofition  is,  in  the  engraving  be- 
fore us,  loft  to  an  unufual  degree. 

It  may  be  generally  obferved  that  the  paffionatenefs  of 
the  forrow  both  of  the  Virgin  and  difciples,  is  reprefented 
by  Giotto  and  all  great  following  defigners  as  reaching  its 
crifis  at  the  Entombment,  not  at  the  Cruciffxion.  The 
expectation  that,  after  experiencing  every  form  of  human 
fuffering,  Chrift  would  yet  come  down  from  the  crofs,  or 
in  fome  other  vifible  and  immediate  manner  achieve  for 
Himfelf  the  victory,  might  be  conceived  to  have  fupported 
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in  a meafure  the  minds  of  thofe  among  His  difciples  who 
watched  by  His  crofs.  But  when  the  agony  was  clofed  by 
adtual  death,  and  the  full  ftrain  was  put  upon  their  faith, 
by  their  laying  in  the  fepulchre,  wrapped  in  His  grave- 
clothes,  Him  in  whom  they  trufled,  “ that  it  had  been  He 
which  ihould  have  redeemed  Ifrael,”  their  forrow  became 
fuddenly  hopelefs ; a gulf  of  horror  opened,  almoft  at 
unawares,  under  their  feet ; and  in  the  poignancy  of  her 
aftonied  defpair,  it  was  no  marvel  that  the  agony  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  “ Pieta”  became  fubordinately  aifociated 
in  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  with  that  of  their  Lord 
Himfelf ; — a type  of  confummate  human  fuffering. 
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XXXVI. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

Quite  one  of  the  lovelieft  defigns  of  the  feries.  It  was 
a favourite  fubje(!d  with  Giotto  ; meeting,  in  all  its  con- 
ditions, his  love  of  what  was  moif  myfterious,  yet  mod: 
comforting  and  full  of  hope,  in  the  dodtrines  of  his  religion. 
His  joy  in  the  fadt  of  the  Refurredlion,  his  fenfe  of  its 
fundlion,  as  the  key  and  primal  truth  of  Chriftianity,  was 
far  too  deep  to  allow  him  to  dwell  on  any  of  its  minor  cir- 
cumftances,  as  later  deligners  did,  reprefenting  the  moment 
of  burJling  the  tomb,  and  the  fuppofed  terror  of  its  guards. 
With  Giotto  the  leading  thought  is  not  of  phylical  reani- 
mation, nor  of  the  momentarily  exerted  power  of  break- 
ing the  bars  of  the  grave  ; but  the  confummation  of 
Chrift’s  work  in  the  firR  manifefling  to  human  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  of  one  who  had  loved  Him  and  believed  in  Him, 
His  power  to  take  again  the  life  He  had  laid  down.  This 
firlf  appearance  to  her  out  of  whom  He  had  calf  feven 
devils  is  indeed  the  very  central  fadt  of  the  Refurredlion. 
The  keepers  had  not  feen  Chrill ; they  had  feen  only  the 
angel  defcending,  whofe  countenance  was  like  lightning  : 
for  fear  of  him  they  became  as  dead ; yet  this  fear,  though 
great  enough  to  caufe  them  to  fwoon,  was  fo  far  conquered 
at  the  return  of  morning,  that  they  were  ready  to  take 
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money-payment  for  giving  a falfe  report  of  the  circum- 
ftances.  The  Magdalen,  therefore,  is  the  firft  witnefs  of 
the  Refurredtion  ; to  the  love,  for  whofe  fake  much  had 
been  forgiven,  this  gift  is  alfo  firft  given  ; and  as  the  firft 
witnefs  of  the  truth,  fo  fhe  is  the  firft  melfenger  of  the 
Gofpel.  To  the  Apoftles  it  was  granted  to  proclaim  the 
Refurredtion  to  all  nations ; but  the  Magdalen  v/as  bidden 
to  proclaim  it  to  the  Apoftles. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Bargello,  Giotto  has  rendered  this 
fcene  with  yet  more  pafiionate  fympathy.  Here,  however, 
its  fignificance  is  more  thoughtfully  indicated  through  all 
the  accefibries,  down  even  to  the  withered  trees  above  the 
fepulchre,  while  thofe  of  the  garden  burft  into  leaf.  This 
could  hardly  efcape  notice,  when  the  barren  boughs  were 
compared  by  the  fpedtator  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
neighbouring  defigns,  though,  in  the  detached  plate,  it 
might  eafily  be  loft  fight  of. 
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XXXVII. 

THE  ASCENSION. 

Giotto  continues  to  exert  all  his  firength  on  thefe 
doling  fubjeds.  None  of  the  Byzantine  or  earlier  Italian 
painters  ventured  to  introduce  the  entire  figure  of  Chrifi: 
in  this  fcene  : they  Ihov^ed  the  feet  only,  concealing  the 
body ; according  to  the  text,  a cloud  received  Him  out 
of  their  fight.”  This  compofition,  graceful  as  it  is  daring, 
conveys  the  idea  of  afcending  motion  more  forcibly  than 
any  that  I remember  by  other  than  Venetian  painters. 
Much  of  its  power  depends  on  the  continuity  of  line  ob- 
tained by  the  half-floating  figures  of  the  two  warning 
angels. 

I cannot  underftand  why  this  fubjefb  was  fo  feldom 
treated  by  religious  painters  : for  the  harmony  of  Chrif- 
tian  creed  depends  as  much  upon  it  as  on  the  Refurredion 
itfelf ; while  the  circumftances  of  the  Afcenfion,  in  their 
brightnefs,  promife,  miraculoufnefs,  and  dired  appeal  to 
all  the  alfembled  Apoftles,  feem  more  fitted  to  attrad  the 
joyful  contemplation  of  all  who  received  the  faith.  How 
morbid,  and  how  deeply  to  be  mourned,  was  the  temper 
of  the  Church  which  could  not  be  fatiffied  without  per- 
petual reprefentation  of  the  tortures  of  Chrifi; ; but  rarely 
dwelt  on  His  triumph  ! How  more  than  llrange  the  con- 
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ceffions  to  this  feeblenefs  by  its  greateft  teachers ; fuch  as 
that  of  Titian,  who,  though  he  paints  the  AlTumption  of 
the  Madonna  rather  than  a Pieta,  paints  the  Scourging 
and  the  Entombment  of  Chriil;,  with  his  beft  power, — 
but  never  the  Afcenfion  ! 
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XXXVIII. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

This  laft  fubjed:  of  the  feries,  the  quieteft  and  leaf! 
interefling  in  treatment,  yet  illuftrates  sadly,  and  forcibly, 
the  vital  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  art. 

The  word:  charaders  of  modern  work  refult  from  its 
conflant  appeal  to  our  defire  of  change,  and  pathetic  excite- 
ment ; while  the  heft  features  of  the  elder  art  appealed  to 
love  of  contemplation.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  objed 
of  the  trueft  artifis  to  give  permanence  to  images  fuch  as 
we  fhould  always  defire  to  behold,  and  might  behold  with- 
out agitation ; while  the  inferior  branches  of  defign  are 
concerned  with  the  acuter  paffions  which  depend  on  the 
turn  of  a narrative,  or  the  courfe  of  an  emotion.  Where 
it  is  poffible  to  unite  thefe  two  fources  of  pleafure,  and,  as 
in  the  Affumption  of  Titian,  an  adion  of  abforbing  interefl 
is  united  with  perfed  and  perpetual  elements  of  beauty, 
the  higheft  point  of  conception  would  appear  to  have  been 
touched  : but  in  the  degree  in  which  the  interefl  of  adion 
fuperfedes  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  the  art  is  lowered ; 
and  where  real  deformity  enters,  in  any  other  degree  than 
as  a momentary  fhadow  or  oppofing  force,  the  art  is  ille- 
gitimate. Such  art  can  exifl  only  by  accident,  when  a na- 
tion has  forgotten  or  betrayed  the  eternal  purpofes  of  its 
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genius,  and  gives  birth  to  painters  whom  it  cannot  teach, 
and  to  teachers  whom  it  will  not  hear.  The  heft  talents 
of  all  our  Englhh  painters  have  been  fpent  either  in  en- 
deavours to  find  room  for  the  expreflion  of  feelings  which 
no  mafter  guided  to  a worthy  end,  or  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion of  a public  whofe  mind  was  dead  to  natural  beauty, 
by  fharpnefs  of  fatire,  or  variety  of  dramatic  circumftance. 

The  work  to  which  England  is  now  devoting  herfelf 
withdraws  her  eyes  from  beauty,  as  her  heart  from  reft ; 
nor  do  I conceive  any  revival  of  great  art  to  be  pofiible 
among  us  while  the  nation  continues  in  its  prefent  temper. 
As  long  as  it  can  bear  to  fee  mifery  and  fqualor  in  its 
flreets,  it  can  neither  invent  nor  accept  human  beauty  in  its 
pictures ; and  fo  long  as  in  paffion  of  rivalry,  or  thirft  of 
gain,  it  crufhes  the  roots  of  happinefs,  and  forfakes  the 
ways  of  peace,  the  great  fouls  whom  it  may  chance  to  pro- 
duce will  all  pafs  away  from  it  helplefs,  in  error,  in  wrath, 
or  in  filence.  Amiable  vifionaries  may  retire  into  the  de- 
light of  devotional  abftradtion,  ftrong  men  of  the  world 
may  yet  hope  to  do  fervice  by  their  rebuke  or  their  fatire ; 
but  for  the  clear  fight  of  Love  there  will  be  no  horizon, 
for  its  quiet  words  no  anfwer ; nor  any  place  for  the  art 
which  alone  is  faithfully  Religious,  becaufe  it  is  Lovely 
and  True. 


The  feries  of  engravings  thus  completed,  while  they 
prefent  no  characters  on  which  the  members  of  the 
Arundel  Society  can  juftifiably  pride  themfelves,  have. 
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neverthelefs,  a real  and  eifedlive  value,  if  conlidered  as  a 
feries  of  maps  of  the  Arena  frefcoes.  Few  artills  of  emi- 
nence pafs  through  Padua  without  making  ftudies  of 
detached  portions  of  the  decoration  of  this  Chapel,  while 
no  artift  has  time  to  complete  drawings  of  the  whole. 
Such  fragmentary  ftudies  might  now  at  any  time  be  en- 
graved with  advantage,  their  place  in  the  feries  being  at 
once  determinable  by  reference  to  the  woodcuts ; while 
qualities  of  exprelTion  could  often  be  obtained  in  engrav- 
ings of  Angle  figures,  which  are  fure  to  be  lofi;  in  an  entire 
fubjedt.  The  mo  ft  refined  charadter  is  occafionally  de- 
pendent on  a few  happy  and  light  touches,  which,  in  a 
Angle  head,  are  effedtive,  but  are  too  feeble  to  bear  due 
part  in  an  entire  compofition,  while,  in  the  endeavour 
to  reinforce  them,  their  vitality  is  loft.  I believe  the 
members  of  the  Arundel  Society  will  perceive,  eventually, 
that  no  copies  of  works  of  great  art  are  worthily  repre- 
fentative  of  them  but  fuch  as  are  made  freely,  and  for  their 
own  purpofes,  by  great  painters : the  heft  refults  obtainable 
by  mechanical  eftbrt  will  only  be  charts  or  plans  of  pic- 
tures, not  mirrors  of  them.  Such  charts  it  is  well  to 
command  in  as  great  number  as  pofTible,  and  with  all 
attainable  completenefs ; but  the  Society  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  entered  on  its  true  fundtions  until  it 
has  obtained  the  hearty  co-operation  of  European  artifts, 
and  by  the  increafe  of  its  members,  the  further  power  of 
reprefenting  the  fubtle  ftudies  of  mafterly  painters  by  the 
aid  of  exquifite  engraving. 


ROBSON,  LEVEY,  AND  FRANK.LYN,  GREAT  NEW  STREET  AND  FETTER  LANE. 


PAINTED  IN  FRESCO  BY 


PIETRO  PERUGINO, 

IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  SAINT,  AT  PANICALE. 


one  of  the  wooded  hills  rising  above  the  lake  of  Perugia 
stands  the  small  town  of  Panicale.  Its  half-ruined  walls  and 
towers  show  that  it  was  a fortified  post  of  some  importance  during 
the  middle  ages.  Away  from  the  high  roads  leading  to  the  principal 
cities  of  central  Italy,  it  is  seldom  visited  by  the  traveller,  who 
would  scarcely  find  in  it  the  miserable  shelter  of  an  Italian  ‘ osteria.’ 
Yet,  like  almost  every  town  and  hamlet  of  this  favoured  land, 
it  contains  works  of  Art  such  as  elsewhere  would  render  a city 
famous.  Outside  the  walls,  on  an  olive-clad  eminence  overlooking 
the  town,  is  a convent  of  nuns.  Attached  to  it  is  a chapel  dedicated 
to  S.  Sebastian.  The  wall  behind  its  high  altar  is  covered  with  a 
fresco  representing  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint.  It  is  the  work, 
and  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  finest,  of  a painter  who,  by  his 
genius,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  upon  his  great  contem- 
poraries, forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Art — Pietro  Vannucci, 
or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  from  the  city  in  which  he 
principally  laboured  and  founded  his  school,  ‘ II  Perugino.’ 
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This  noble  work,  although  mentioned  in  most  lives  of  the  Painter, 
is  unnoticed  by  his  first  biographer,  Vasari.  It  has  consequently 
been  overlooked,  even  by  those  who  have  made  the  history  of  the  Art 
of  his  period  a study.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  the 
Count  Giancarlo  Conestabile,  a nobleman  of  fine  taste  and  extensive 
knowledge,  under  the  protection  of  whose  ancestors  Pietro  himself 
painted,  and  who  still  proudly  keeps,  as  the  best  heir-loom  of  his 
family,  one  of  Raphael’s  earliest  and  most  lovely  conceptions,  the 
‘ Staffa  Madonna.’  We  rode  to  Panicale  along  the  borders  of  the 
blue  lake,  through  the  oak-woods  mirrored  on  its  surface,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Signor  Mariani,  who,  as  the  medical  ofiicer 
of  the  commune,  had  lived  there  for  many  years. 

After  examining  most  of  the  principal  frescoes  in  central  Italy,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  condition  in  which  I found  this  painting. 
Although  the  highest  development  of  the  genius  of  the  early  Italian 
painters  is  to  be  found  in  their  frescoes,  of  all  their  works  they 
are  those  which  have  unfortunately  suffered  the  most.  Usually 
painted  in  the  side-chapels  or  behind  the  principal  altars  of  churches, 
they  have  been  exposed  to  many  sources  of  injury.  The  ill-repaired 
roof  and  walls  admit  the  rain  and  damp.  On  festivals  tawdry 
hangings  are  unmercifully  nailed  over  them,  the  hammer  and  the 
ladder  each  having  its  share  in  the  process  of  destruction.  Then 
torches  blaze  round  the  shrine  and  blacken  the  walls  during  the 
sacred  ceremonies.  But  neither  the  fumes  of  incense  nor  the  smoke 
of  candles  have  dimmed  this  master-piece  of  the  Perugian  Painter. 
The  colour  is  still  as  bright  and  transparent  as  when  first  laid  on 
the  damp  plaster,  retaining  that  brilliancy  which  distinguishes  true 
fresco-painting.  The  only  injury  the  picture  has  sustained  has 
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been  caused  by  large  nails  driven  into  the  wall  to  suspend  a veil 
Avitli  which  it  has  been  deemed  becoming,  as  the  chapel  is  attached 
to  a convent,  to  cover  the  nude  figure  of  the  Saint. 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  Pietro  Perugino  I scarcely  know  one 
that  displays  to  greater  advantage  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
master,  the  delicate  tenderness  of  his  colouring,  the  grace,  verging 
on  weakness,  of  his  forms,  the  exquisite  purity  and  sentiment  of  his 
heads,  the  general  correctness  of  his  drawing,  and  his  somewhat 
scattered  composition.  It  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  Umbrian 
School,  inherited  by  Pietro  from  his  first  instructors  in  the  Art, 
Benedetto  Bonfigli,  of  Perugia,  and  Niccolo  Alunno,  a native  of 
Foligno,  whose  altar-pieces,  remarkable  for  their  glow  of  colour, 
and  the  simple  beauty  of  their  holy  groups,  still  adorn  the  churches 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  But  in  it  Pietro  shows,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  been  imbued  with  the  spuit  of  that  great  school 
which  flourished  in  Florence,  and  whose  teachings  he  had  early 
sought.  It  has  less  of  his  weakness  and  mannerism,  and  more 
of  his  strength,  than  most  of  his  paintings,  displaying  those  qualities 
Avhich  the  genius  of  his  immortal  pupil  at  once  culled  from 
his  works. 

The  Martyr  occupies  the  centre  of  the  composition,  and  forms 
the  principal  object  in  it.  He  is  bound  to  a porphyry  column 
raised  on  a pedestal.  The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  figure, 
the  admirable  delineation  of  all  its  parts,  show  the  study  devoted 
by  Pietro  to  the  human  form.  The  tender  expression  of  devotion 
in  the  upturned  head,  slightly  inclined  over  the  right  shoulder,  is 
peculiar  to  the  school,  but  does  not  in  this  instance  degenerate  into 
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affectation.  The  Painter  has  united  in  this  beautiful  figure,  without 
exaggeration,  the  utmost  grace  with  the  deepest  religious  feeling. 
A more  perfect  and  touching  representation  of  the  Christian  Martyr 
could  not  be  conceived.  Wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
holy  vision  of  the  Eternal  Father,  surrounded  by  Angels  and  Cherubim 
floating  in  the  clouds  above  him,  he  shows  no  sense  of  bodily  pain. 
That  the  spectator  may  alone  contemplate  the  divine  resignation  of 
the  Saint,  the  instruments  of  torture  are  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  sight.  How  different  this  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
that  of  Pietro’s  contemporaries  and  of  the  earlier  painters,  who,  by 
violent  contortions  of  the  body  and  countenance,  or  by  a multitude 
of  arrows  and  streams  of  blood,  sought  to  represent  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  victim ! How  different,  too,  from  that  of  the  later 
masters,  who  chose  a holy  theme  for  mere  anatomical  display,  and 
to  prove  their  knowledge  of  the  tricks  of  a school ! 

Even  the  executioners  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  hero,  and  to  perform  their  duty  with  melancholy  tender- 
ness. The  heads  of  the  archers  are  of  singular  beauty  and  grace — 
reminding  us  of  Raphael.  This  resemblance  is  still  further  carried 
out  in  their  attitudes  and  forms,  and  in  the  bright  clear  colouring. 

Two  groups  of  spectators,  sketched  in  that  free  and  graceful 
manner  peculiar  to  Pietro,  occupy  the  background,  and  serve  to 
complete  the  composition. 

The  scene  of  the  Martyrdom  is  represented  in  a magnificent  hall. 
The  Painter  loved  to  introduce  rich  architectural  ornaments  into  his 
works,  and  to  show  that  knowledge  of  perspective  which  he  had 
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acquired  from  the  greatest  master  of  the  science  in  that  age,  Pietro 
della  Prancesca.  An  open  arcade  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  design  which  Pietro  was  at  that  time  displaying  in  the  decoration 
of  the  cathedral  and  principal  buildings  of  his  adopted  city. 
Between  the  arches  are  seen  the  hills  round  Panicale  and  the 
distant  blue  lake,  a calm,  beautiful  prospect,  well  befitting  the 
subject,  and  rendered  with  singular  tenderness  and  truth. 

On  the  pedestal  supporting  the  Martyr  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  painter,  and  on  the  pilasters  of  the  arcade  the  date  1505. 
Pietro  was  then  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  About  ten 
years  previously  he  had  settled  in  Perugia,  after  his  fame  had  been 
established  by  the  execution  of  great  works  in  Plorence  and  in 
Rome.  The  city  had  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  citizenship, 
and  had  even  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  its  ten  ‘ Priori,’ 
or  magistrates.  During  these  ten  years  he  had  painted  his  finest 
pictures,  amongst  them  the  altar-pieee  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  Perugia  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  he  decorated  the  principal  buildings  and  chm’ches.  The 
celebrated  frescoes  in  the  ‘ Cambio,’  or  Exchange,  and  the  adjoining 
chapel,  were  executed  in  1500  ; the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  his 
native  place,  Citta  della  Pieve,  in  1504.  His  powers  were  at  their 
height  when  he  painted  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian  at  Panicale. 

At  this  time  the  fame  of  his  school  had  spread  through  Italy, 
and  had  brought  to  him  his  most  distinguished  scholars,  L’Ingegno, 
Lo  Spagna,  Tiberio  d’ Assisi,  and  many  others,  whose  paintings  have 
been  so  frequently  confounded  with  those  of  their  master.  They 
aided  him  in  his  great  undertakings,  and  rendered  them  perfect 
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and  complete  in  their  most  minute  details.  Before  he  executed 
the  fresco  at  Panicale,  Raphael  had  already  left  him,  and  was 
probably  painting  at  Florence  or  Siena.  Consequently,  there  are 
no  traces  of  his  pencil  in  it.  It  is  important  to  mention  this  faet, 
as  there  are  parts  of  the  picture  which  might  otherwise  be  ascribed 
to  that  great  painter. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a work  more 
charaeteristic  of  Pietro  Perugino,  uniting  more  of  his  best  qualities, 
and  therefore  more  deserving  of  publication  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
than  this  fresco.  I was  fortunate  in  finding  at  Perugfa  a young 
artist  who  had  made  the  school  of  Umbria  his  study,  and  who 
could  copy  with  feeling  and  truth  the  productions  of  its  great 
masters.  Signor  Mariannecci  executed  in  water-colours,  at  my 
request,  the  drawing  from  which  the  lithotint  has  been  copied. 
The  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  have  deemed  it  worthy  of 
publication,  and  I have  confided  it  to  them  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
prove  the  first  of  a new  series  illustrative  of  the  frescoes  of  Italy, 
the  most  noble  works  of  her  greatest  painters. 

It  is  difficult,  in  reducing  works  of  this  nature  within  the  size 
required  for  publication,  to  convey  the  full  expression  of  the  heads, 
and  those  details  which  render  the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  master. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  colom’ed  plate 
should  be  accompanied  by  careful  outlines  which  I had  commis- 
sioned Signor  Bartoccini  to  engrave  from  tracings  made  upon 
the  originals ; these  outlines  will  afford  at  the  same  time  materials 
for  study. 
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There  is  no  record,  I believe,  of  the  sum  received  by  Pietro  for 
the  Panicale  fresco,  but  there  is  a curious  correspondence  stUl 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Perugia  relating  to  it.  Prom  these 
letters  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1507,  or  two  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, the  people  of  Panicale  sent  an  emissary  to  the  Painter, 
requesting  him  to  lend  the  commune  some  standards  of  silk  painted 
with  figures,  to  be  carried  in  the  annual  procession  of  the  ‘ Corpus 
Domini.’  Pietro  offered  to  paint  fourteen  expressly  for  the  festival, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  retmaied  unless  the  balance  of 
eleven  florins,  owing  to  him  for  the  fresco  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian,  were  previously  paid.  The  Panicalese  accepted  the  offer; 
and  a receipt,  dated  the  1st  of  September  of  the  same  year,  shows 
that  they  paid  the  money  and  kept  the  standards.  This  is  an 
instance,  among  many  that  could  be  cited,  of  the  liberality  of  a 
painter  whom  Vasari  accuses  of  meanness. 

Pietro  Perugino  repeated  the  subject  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian  more  than  once,  introducing  in  these  repetitions  figures 
from  the  Panicale  fresco.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
picture  on  panel,  existing  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  de’  Con- 
ventuali,  at  Perugia,  executed  thirteen  years  later,  when  age  had 
weakened  his  powers. 

A.  H.  LAYARD. 


PRINTED  FOR  THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY,  24,  OLD  BOND  STREET. 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  YEAR,  185G. 
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TAINTED  IN  FRESCO  BY 

OTTAVIANO  NELLI, 


IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  MARIA  NUOVA  AT  GUBBIO. 


GUBBIO. 

JI^T  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  tlie  cities  of  central 
Italy  one  more  picturesque  or  interesting  than  Gubbio,  tlie 
ancient  capital  of  Undjria.  Built  on  a steep  declivity  of  tlie 
Apennines,  it  still  retains  most  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
middle  ages,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  of  Italian  freedom — 
machicolated  walls  and  towers,  narrow  streets,  and  a stately  “Palazzo 
Pubblico,”  or  Town-hall.  Like  other  free  cities  which  rose  to  power 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings,  and  for  the  protection  which  it 
extended  to  the  fine  arts.  Its  own  chroniclers  claim  for  one  of 
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its  citizens  the  honour  of  having  founded  a school  of  painting  wh.icli 
exercised  no  small  influence  throughout  Italy,  and  ultimately 
attaining  to  great  eminence,  was  known  as  the  Umbrian  School. 

Dante,  in  the  Purgatorio  (xi.  100),  addresses  in  terms  of  friendship 
one  Oderisi,  or  Oderigi,  Avhom  he  calls  ‘‘  the  honour  of  Agobbio,  and 
of  the  art  of  illinninating  ” — ^ 

Oh,  cliss’  io  lui,  non  se’  tu  Oderisi, 

L’onor  d’  Agobbio,  e I’onor  di  qnell’  arte, 

Ch’  alluminare  ^ chiamata  in  Parisi  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  Oderigi  thus  appears  to 
have  enjoyed,  but  few  authentic  works  of  his  hand  have,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  preserved.'''  Amongst  his  pupils  was  Guido  or 
Guiduccio  Palmerucci,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1280,  four  years 
later  than  Giotto.  He  seems  to  have  abandoned  missal  painting,  and 
to  have  been  chiefly  employed,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  in 
decorating  with  frescoes  the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  his 
native  city,  and  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Umbria.  A head  of  St. 
Antony,  the  only  remains  of  a sacred  subject  painted  by  him  early  in 
the  14th  century  under  the  arcade  of  the  college  of  painters,  still 
exists  on  the  outside  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  Gubbio.  Two 
frescoes  recently  discovered  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  the  town 
of  Cagli,  are  also  attributed  to  him  by  Signor  Bonfatti,  the  able  and 
learned  historian  of  Gubbio,  who  has  published  interesting  materials 
for  the  illustration  of  the  works  of  the  Eugubian  painters. f 

* The  miniatures  of  the  “ Ordo  OfSciorum  Senensis  Ecclesiso”  in  the  public  library  of 
Siena  were  executed  by  him  in  1313,  and  the  illuminations  of  some  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  are  also,  I believe,  attributed  to  him. 

t “Memorie  Storiche  di  Ottaviano  Nelli  Pittore  Eugubino,  illustrate  con  documenti  da 
Luigi  Bonfatti.”  Gubbio,  1843. 


A contract  is  still  preserved,  entered  into  between  Palinerucci  and 
the  magistrates  of  Gubbio,  by  which  the  painter  agrees  to  decorate 
Avitli  frescoes  the  interior  of  the  ToAvn-hall,  then  recently  built  by 
j\Iatteo  di  Giovanello,  called  Gattapone,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
architects  of  his  time,  and  a native  of  the  city,  Guido  undertakes 
to  complete  the  decoration  of  the  great  hall,  in  Avhich  an  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  had  already  been  painted — it  is  not  stated  by 
Avlioni — and  to  add  thereto  the  arms  of  the  captains  and  other 
officers  of  the  “ commie.” 

Palmeriicci’s  frescoes  — for  I know  no  authentic  specimen  of 
his  easel  pictures — are  distinguished  by  certain  qualities  Avhich 
may  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent school  of  painting.  Still  it  is  very  doubtful  Avhether 
his  style  Avas  not  formed  under  the  influence  of  his  great  contem- 
porary, Giotto,  although  Signor  Bonfatti  condemns  Lanzi  and  Rosini 
for  classing  him  amongst  the  “ Giotteschi,”  or  imitators  of  that 
painter.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  impulse,  Avhicli  the  illus- 
trious Plorentine  had  given  to  painting  by  his  Avorks  at  Assisi, 
should  not  have  been  felt  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Gubbio. 
PeAv  parts  of  Italy,  indeed,  escaped  his  influence,  and  there  Avere 
fcAv  schools  Avhich  in  the  beginning  did  not  profit  by  his  example. 
IIoAvever,  Palinerucci  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst  his  mere 
imitators,  and  the  feAv  fragments  of  his  works  Avith  Avhich  I 
am  acquainted  are  undoubtedly  characterised  by  an  attempt  to 
impart  that  tenderness,  grace,  and  religious  sentiment  to  his  forms, 


* This  document  is  included  iu  a valuable  collection  of  materials  for  tlie  history  of 
painting  published  at  Bologna,  and  entitled  “ Memorie  origiuali  Italiane  riguardanti  le 
Belle  Arti.” 
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wliicli  subsequently  beeame  the  well-known  features  of  the  Umbrian 
sehool. 

One  of  Pahnemcci’s  scholars,  Martino  Nelli,  painted  frescoes 
after  the  manner  of  his  master,  but  of  no  great  merit,  in  many 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  Gubbio.  Some  fragments  of 
them  still  remain.  He  appears  to  have  had  two  sons,  who  were 
brought  up  in  his  “ bottega.”  The  one  wdio  distinguished  himself 
the  most  in  his  art  was  Ottaviano,  called  after  his  father  “ di  Martino 
Nelli  a designation  subsequently  corrupted  into  “ Ottaviano  de 
Martis.”  The  first  record  of  his  name  occurs  in  a document 
preserved  in  the  public  archives  of  Perugia,  to  Avhich  city  he  was 
called  in  the  first  year  of  the  15th  century,  to  paint  the  arms  of 
Giovan  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  company  with  Cristoforo  di 
Nicoluccio,  and  Prancesco  di  Antonio.  He  Avas  paid  eighty-four 
florins  for  his  share  of  the  Avork,  Avhich  Avas  probably  more  con- 
siderable and  important  than  its  professed  subject  Avould  lead  us  to 
expect,  groups  of  figures  and  elaborate  ornaments  being  frequently 
added  to  armorial  bearings  thus  painted  on  public  buildings. 

He  appears  to  have  remained  but  a short  time  in  Perugia,  for 
in  1403  he  painted,  for  the  noble  family  of  Pinoli,  the  votive  fresco  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Saints,  of  Avhich  a copy  is  included  in  the  publication  of 
the  Arundel  Society  for  1857.  The  picture  Avas  probably  ordered  in 
fulfilment  of  a vow  to  the  Virgin  during  the  illness  of  a member 
of  the  family,  or  at  the  time  of  some  public  calamity.  It  Avas 
customary  to  make  such  vows  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  a patron  Saint, 
and  many  of  the  finest  frescoes  and  altar-pictures  in  Italy  Avere  thus 
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executed  for  cities  and  public  corporations,  as  well  as  for  private 
individuals. 

In  Nelli’s  fresco  we  find  two  figures  kneeling  before  the  Virgin — 
one  a man  advanced  in  years,  the  other  a youth.  They  are  evi- 
dently portraits  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  painted,  and  Signor 
Bonfatti  conjectures  that  they  represent  Venturuccio  dei  Pinoli  and 
his  son  Pinolo.  The  Virgin,  clothed  in  robes  richly  embroidered 
in  gold,  is  seated  in  front  of  a curtain  held  by  angels.  The  Infant 
Christ,  standing  on  her  knee,  and  in  the  act  of  blessing  with  his  right 
hand,  stretches  out  his  left  to  the  younger  of  the  two  worshippers, 
who  is  conducted  by  a guardian  angel  to  the  Saviour.  The  other 
kneeling  figure  is  presented  to  the  Madonna  by  St.  Antony  the 
Abbot,  his  patron  Saint.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a second  Saint, 
probably  St.  Paul,  holding  a book  in  one  hand,  and  a palm  branch, 
the  sign  of  martyrdom,  in  the  other.  The  Almighty,  supported  above 
the  Virgin  by  a cluster  of  angels  and  cherubim,  holds  a crown  over  her 
head.  Angels,  playing  on  instruments  of  music,  complete  the 
group.  The  ground  of  the  picture  is  covered  with  a rich  diaper  pat- 
tern, varied  with  figures  of  birds  and  animals.  The  erection  of  a 
modern  altar  has  injured  the  lower  part  of  the  fresco,  and  has  de- 
stroyed the  feet  of  the  principal  figures. 

This  fresco,  of  considerable  merit,  considering  the  time  at  which 
it  was  executed,  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  being  probably  the  first 
to  unite  in  an  eminent  degree  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
school  to  Avhich  its  author  belongs.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
the  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  has  selected  it  for  publication. 
There  is  nothing  more  instructive  to  the  art-student  than  to  trace 
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the  gradual  development  of  certain  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  style 
which  have  ultimately  been  brought  to  high  perfection  by  the  great 
masters.  This  progressive  improvement  furnishes  of  itself  a chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  human  intellect.  By  carefully  studying  it 
in  the  works  of  painters  who  followed  each  other  in  one  school,  we 
trace,  as  it  were,  the  working  of  the  mind,  and  follow  the  very  steps 
of  the  process.  Thus  we  find  in  Nelli’s  fresco  the  germ  of  nearly 
all  those  beauties,  and  peculiar  characteristics,  which  subsequently 
distinguished  the  masterpieces  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  still  more  of 
his  pupil  Raphael.  There  is  the  same  feeling  for  rich  and 
glowing  colour,  the  same  devotional  sentiment,  the  same  grace 
in  the  attitudes  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  the  same  tender 
and  melancholy  expression  in  the  heads,  the  same  warm,  har- 
monious flesh  tints,  so  different  from  those  of  the  Plorentine 
school.  The  technical  skill,  the  power  of  rendering  truthfully  and 
completely  all  that  the  painter  feels,  is  alone  wanting  to  render  the 
work  almost  perfect  of  its  kind.  In  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  especially, 
we  trace  the  type  of  the  Madonnas  of  Perugino  and  Raphael ; and 
types  such  as  these  mark,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the 
character  of  a school.  Of  this  head,  singularly  beautiful  and  pathetic 
in  its  extreme  simplicity,  a tracing  from  the  original  has  been 
added — the  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  desiring  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  judging  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist 
by  reproducing,  as  correctly  as  possible,  outlines  of  the 
principal  heads.  The  figure  of  the  Infant  Christ  is  the  most 
defective  part  of  the  fresco.  The  expression  of  the^  head  is 

befitting  the  subject,  but  the  drawing  of  the  nude,  which  is 
in  parts  slightly  veiled  by  thin  Avhite  drapery,  is  incorrect  and 
cramped,  showing  the  usual  faults  of  Avorks  of  the  period.  There 
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is  much  dignity  and  religious  feeling  in  the  heads  of  the  two  Saints. 
The  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments  are  arch,  dainty  little 
figures,  full  of  artless  grace,  reminding  one  of  the  angels  of  Fra 
Angelico  or  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  disposition  of  the  group 
shows  that  the  painter  had  not  released  himself  from  the  conventional 
treatment  of  religious  subjects  prescribed  in  the  14th  century. 

The  general  tone  of  colour  in  the  fresco  is  singularly  rich  and  har- 
monious, and  has  earned  for  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  knoAvn  to  the 
people  of  Gubbio,  of  the  “ ]\Iadonna  del  Belvedere.”  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  works  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  which 
is  still,  except  where  destroyed  by  a modern  erection,  in  almost 
perfect  preservation.  It  OAves  its  present  condition  partly  to  having 
been  long  covered  Avith  glass,  as  an  object  of  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  principally  to  the  material  in  Avhich 
it  is  painted.  There  is  a brillianey,  transparency,  and  solidity 
in  the  colours,  and  a compactness  and  a property  of  resisting  decay 
in  the  “ intonaco  ” or  prepared  plaster,  Avhich  produce  the  effect  of  a 
painting  in  “ sinalto  ” or  encaustic.  lienee  the  material  in  Avhich  the 
fresco  is  painted,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  are  Avell  deserving 
of  careful  examination.  The  process  employed  appears  to  me  to 
have  differed  in  many  respects  from  any  other  method  of  fresco 
painting  Avith  Avhich  I am  acquainted. 

The  draAving  from  Avhich  the  chromolithograph  has  been  executed 
Avas  made  by  Mrs.  lligford  Burr.  It  reproduces  Avith  feeling  and 


* Au  engraving,  in  outline,  of  Xclli’s  fresco,  in  -wliicli  neither  the  spirit  nor  character 
of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  is  included  amongst  the  plates  to  llosini’s  “ Storia 
della  rittura.” 
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truth  the  work  of  the  painter,  without  diminishing  its  beauties,  or 
exaggerating  its  defects  or  its  peculiarities.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  make  a coarse  caricature  of  an  early  painting ; nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  convey  that  love  for  the  true  and  beautiful,  and  that 
struggle  to  embody  them,  which  characterise  the  productions  of  the 
really  great  masters  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  give  them,  in 
spite  of  incorrect  drawing  and  conventional  treatment,  their  peculiar 
charm.  In  England  the  works  of  the  painters  of  this  period  are 
scarcely  known,  except  through  spurious  easel  pictures  or  indifferent 
copies.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  those  who  never  saw  their 
frescoes  appreciate  their  real  beauties,  or  understand  the  effect  they 
produced  upon  those  for  whom  they  were  expressly  painted.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  their  principal  merit  con- 
sists in  the  mere  realistic  treatment  of  details.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ideal  to  this  subordinate  quality  which  has  principally  contri- 
buted to  the  failure  of  modern  attempts  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
the  early  masters,  and  to  introduce  Avhat  is  commonly  known  as 
“ Christian  art.” 

Ottaviano  Nelli  painted  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  executed  many  works 
in  that  material  in  the  churches  of  his  native  place,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Umbria.  In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  of 
Gubbio,  are  the  remains  of  a “ Crucifixion,”  which  still  displays,  in  its 
warm  colouring,  and  in  the  tender  expression  and  sentiment  of  the 
heads  of  the  Magdalen  and  Angels,  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  master. 
On  the  Avails  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  in  the  same 
city,  he  painted  various  subjects  from  the  history  of  the  titular  saint, 
some  of  which,  such  as  his  ordination,  consecration  as  bishop,  and 
the  death  of  S.  Monnica,  have  considerable  merit.  A Holy  Eamilj^, 
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ill  the  cluircli  of  S.  Maria  della  Piaggiola,  outside  the  walls  of 
Gubhio,  was  probably  one  of  his  last  works.  It  is  still  preserved, 
although  much  injured  by  bad  restoration.  Signor  Bonfatti,  who 
has  collected,  with  laudable  diligence,  such  records  as  exist  of  the 
various  works  executed  by  Nelli,  has  described  a church  in  Gubbio, 
Avhose  walls  were  covered  with  his  frescoes  and  those  of  the  principal 
painters  of  the  school,  ivlio  flourished  from  the  commencement  of 
the  14th  to  the  16th  century.  They  were  destroyed  as  late  as  the 
year  1841  ! 

Of  his  works  in  other  parts  of  Umbria,  a Christ  surrounded 
by  Angels,  painted  about  the  year  1422,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Assisi,  on  the  outside  of  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  Hospice  of  the 
“ Pellegrini.”  A small  chapel  in  the  palace  of  the  noble  family  of 
Trinci  at  Poligno  was  decorated  by  him  in  fresco  in  1424,  as  appears 
by  an  inscription  still  partly  preserved.  Some  of  the  subjects 
seem  to  have  been  executed  by  his  pupils,  others  are  undoubtedly  by 
his  own  hand.  They  are  somewhat  Aveak  in  general  treatment,  but 
are  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  clear,  Avarm  colouring.  The  entire 
building  has  been  converted  into  Government  offices,  and  the  chapel 
itself  having  been  long  used  as  a lumber-room,  the  frescoes  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  partial  decay.  Like  many  other  great  painters 
of  the  time,  he  Avas  draAvn  to  Urbino  by  the  munificence  and 
splendour  of  a Court  AAdiich  extended  the  utmost  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  arts.  But  all  the  Avorks  Avhich  he  executed 
in  that  city  have  eitlier  perished  altogether,  or  have  long  been 
buried  beneath  plaster  and  Avhitewash. 


The  easel  paintings  of  Ottaviano  Nelli  are  extremely  rare.  I 
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am  only  acquainted  with  two ; — one  representing  the  Virgin  delivering 
a child  from  the  hands  of  an  evil  spirit,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino 
in  Guhbio,  almost  entirely  repainted ; and  a second,  of  the  same 
subject,  at  hlontefalco,  near  Foligno.  They  are  both,  as  is  usual 
with  masters  of  the  period,  far  inferior  to  his  works  in  fresco.  The 
latest  record  of  the  name  of  the  painter  is  found  in  a document  dated 
in  the  month  of  April,  1444.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  died  soon 
after  this  period. 

Amongst  the  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school  Avho  were  influenced 
by  the  works  of  Ottaviano  Nelli,  if  they  may  not  be  classed  amongst 
his  immediate  scholars,  the  most  remarkable  were  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  and  Giovanni  Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael.  The  former 
painted  much  in  Gubbio,'*  and  he  is  believed  to  have  assisted  Nelli 
in  decorating  the  choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  two  of  the  sub- 
jects being  pointed  out,  though  probably  on  no  good  authority,  as 
exclusively  by  him.  There  is  certainly  much  in  common  in  the 
manner  of  both  masters,  especially  in  the  profusion  of  gold  and 
ultramarine  in  their  draperies ; in  their  warm,  rich  colouring ; 
in  the  arch  and  playful  countenances  of  their  angels ; and  in  the 
modest  devotional  expression  of  their  Virgins.  The  influence  of 
the  Eugubian  painter  upon  Giovanni  Sanzio  has  been  more  gene- 
rally recognised  by  writers  on  Italian  art.  Rosini,  indeed,  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  the  probability  of  Nelli  having  been  his  master.f 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  easel  pictures  of  Sanzio  that  the  influence  may 
be  traced.  In  his  frescoes,  especially  in  his  masterpiece  at  Cagli, 
he  had  formed  a style  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  more  nearly 


* Vasari,  “ Vita  di  Gentile  da  Fabriano.” 

+ “ Storia  della  Pittura.”  Part  iii.,  p.  163. 
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approaching  that  afterwards  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  his 
illustrious  son. 


Ottaviano  Nelli  left  many  scholars,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in 
adorning  the  public  edifices  of  their  native  city.  Their  names,  and 
a record  of  their  principal  works,  have  been  preserved  by  his 
biographer.  But  none  of  them  rose  to  eminence,  or  are  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  distriet  in  which  they  laboured. By  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  the  school  of  Gubbio,  like  those  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  that  which 
Pietro  Vannucci  had  founded  in  Perugia,  and  which,  uniting  the 
highest  qualities  of  all  the  Umbrian  schools,  produced  the  greatest 
painter  of  modern  times,  Baphael  Sanzio. 

A.  II.  LAYARD. 


* The  principal  were  Giacomo  di  Bedi,  Giovanni  Pitali,  and  Domenico  di  Cecco  di 
Baldo.  Ottaviano’s  brother’s  name  was  Tommasuccio.  A “ tavola  ” by  him  is  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Giibbio. 
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m THE  COLLEGIATE  CHUllCH  OF  S.  MARIA  MAGGIORE, 


AT  SPELLO. 


SPELLO. 


^IIE  ancient  town  of  Spello  rises  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Hispellum,  on  a precipitous  slope  of  the  Apennines  over- 
hanging the  rich  valley  of  Foligno,  and  Imt  a little  apart  from  one 
of  the  great  highways  between  Northern  Italy  and  Rome.  It  still 
preserves,  amidst  the  square  brick  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  its 
arched  gateway  of  the  Imperial  times.*  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was,  with  its  dependent  lands,  by  pontifical 
grant,  a lordship  of  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  noble  family,  Trojolo  dei  Baglioni,  was 
then  Prior  of  the  “ Collegiata,”  or  collegiate  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

* The  woodcut  represents  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Homan  road. 
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Maggiore.  Wishing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  adorn 
a chapel  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  employ  an  artist  of 
repute  to  decorate  it  with  frescoes,  he  invited  to  Spello  Bernardino 
Pinturiechio,  as  one  of  the  most  renowned  painters  of  the  day. 


Bernardino  was  the  son  of  one  Benedetto  di  Biagio,  and  was 
born  at  Perugia  in  the  year  1454.  He  was  called  after  his  father, 
Di  Betto  or  Betti  (the  familiar  contraction  of  Benedetto) ; from  the 
lowness  of  his  stature,  Pinturicehio,  or  Picturicchio  (the  little 
painter) ; and  sometimes,  from  his  deafness,  “ II  Sordicchio.”  He 
had  probably  been  brought  up  in  the  “ bottega,”  or  workshop  of 
Benedetto  Bonfigli,  a painter  of  considerable  merit,  who  had  founded 
a school  in  Perugia,  in  which  the  celebrated  Pietro  Vannucci,  or 
Perugino,  had  also  learnt  his  art. 

Ilosini*  conjectures  that  he  may  have  also  studied  under  Vittore 
Pisanello,  when  that  painter  was  employed  upon  the  series  of 
pictures  still  preserved  in  the  ehurch  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia ; 
and  there  is  certainly  much  in  Pinturicehio ’s  elaborate  architectural 
backgrounds,  in  his  arabesques,  in  the  action  of  his  figures,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  draperies,  which  might  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  that  celebrated  Veronese  artist,  f 


Pietro  Perugino  was  but  eight  years  older  than  Pinturicehio, 


* “Storia  della  Pittiira,”  yol.  iii.  p.  182.  The  earliest  work  attributed  to  Pintu- 
riechio  is  a figure  of  S.  Anzano  in  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Caterina  at  Assisi,  the 
interior  of  which  was  painted  by  Matteo  da  Griialdo,  under  whom  he  may  also  have 
studied.  The  influence  of  Matteo  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  of  his  works. 

+ It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  these 
pictures  are  really  by  Pisanello. 
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and  they  may  have  been  apprenticed  together.  A close  friendship 
existed  between  them,  and  when  Sixtus  IV.  summoned  the  great 
Umbrian  painter  to  Home  to  decorate  the  Vatican  and  other  buildings 
in  his  capital,  Pinturicchio  accompanied  him  as  his  assistant. 
They  lived  there  together,  and  in  company  with  Luca  Signorelli, 
Bramante,  and  other  distinguished  artists  of  the  time.'*  His 
abilities  were  soon  recognised,  and  we  find  him  at  an  early  age 
engaged  alone  upon  important  works.  Before  he  was  thirty 
he  had  painted  for  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  a part  of  his  palace, 
and  the  fine  frescoes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

He  was  subsequently  invited  to  Orvieto  to  assist  in  completing 
the  internal  decoration  of  the  cathedral, — that  magnificent  shrine 
of  the  arts  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  the  frescoes  which  he 
painted  there  have  perished  except  eight  figures  of  the  evan- 
gelists and  doctors  of  the  church.  Prom  Orvieto  he  was 
called  back  to  Rome  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  was  engaged  for  four 
years,  with  occasional  interruptions,  in  adorning  with  frescoes,  still 
weU  preserved,  the  new  halls  in  the  Vatican,  now  known  as  the 
“ Appartamento  Borgia,”  and  numerous  chambers  in  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  in  which  no  traces  of  his  paintings  now  exist.  Partly 
as  a reward  for  these  laboiu’s  he  received  a grant  of  land  in  the 
Perugian  territory  of  Chiugi,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a yearly 
quit-rent  of  thirty  measures  of  corn,  afterwards  commuted  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  as  too  onerous  a charge,  to  two  pounds  of  Avhite 
wax.  He  was  engaged  at  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  century  upon 


* Gio.  Battista  Caporali,  in  his  commentaries  on  Vitruvius,  mentions  a supper  in  the 
house  of  Tiramante  at  which  the  three  painters  were  present,  but  the  date  is  uncertain, — 
Vermiglioli,  Vita  di  Pinturicchio,  p.  5. 
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many  other  works,  and  especially  upon  the  frescoes  in  the  Bufalini 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  which  may  be 
classed  amongst  his  best  productions.* 

Having  completed  these  undertakings,  and  being  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers — for  he  was  now  in  his  forty-sixth  year — 
Pinturicchio  commenced  the  work  confided  to  him  by  the  Prior  at 
Spello.  The  subjects  selected  to  occupy  the  three  sides  of  the 
chapel — the  fourth  being  entirely  open  to  the  church — were  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors. 
In  the  four  compartments  of  the  groined  vault,  and  in  the  midst  of 
graceful  arabesques,  he  painted  the  four  Sibyls  foretelling  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour ; thus  connecting  the  ceiling  with  the  walls,  and 
uniting  the  whole  in  one  story.  These  frescoes  were  com- 
menced in  the  year  1500,  and  according  to  the  date  affixed  by 
the  painter  to  one  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  following  year,  when  his  patron,  the  Prior,  had  been  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  his  native  city  of  Perugia. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Spello  Chapel  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  works  of  the  period  in  escaping  restoration,  but  they  have 
not  been  treated  with  less  neglect  and  indifference.  The  rain 
having  been  long  allowed  to  penetrate  through  the  roof,  and  to 
trickle  down  the  walls,  the  plaster  loosened  by  the  damp  is  peeling 
off,  and  the  colours  have  lost  their  original  brilliancy.  The  frescoes 
on  the  roof  are  fast  disappearing  altogether.  As  the  chapel  is 


* The  frescoes  in  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  attributed  to  him,  have 
either  been  so  entirely  repainted  as  to  leave  but  few  traces  of  his  brush,  or  are  the 
works  of  an  indifferent  imitator  or  scholar. 
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imlighted  by  windows,  and  almost  blocked  np  by  a modern  altar, 
the  paintings  can  only  be  well  seen  during  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
middle  of  a bright  day.  I have  had  opportunities  of  watching, 
during  repeated  visits,  their  rapid  decay,  and  of  noting  the  changes 
which  are  from  year  to  year  taking  place  in  them. 

A traveller  rarely  wanders  from  the  main  road  to  thread  on 
foot  the  narrow  and  precipitous  streets,  inaccessible  to  a carriage, 
which  lead  to  the  Collegiata ; and  as  the  frescoes,  although  perhaps 
the  best  works  of  the  painter,  have  not  even  been  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  and  have  consequently  not  been  described  in  books  on  art, 
they  are  known  but  to  a few.  This  was  precisely  a case  in  which 
the  Arundel  Society  could  render  good  service  to  the  arts,  by  having 
acciu’ate  copies  made  of  these  paintings  before  they  had  entirely 
perished.*  Signor  Mariannecci,  who  had  copied  the  “ Martyrdom 
of  S.  Sebastian  ” by  Pietro  Perugino,  already  published  by  the 
Society,  was  commissioned  to  make  them.  But  nearly  three  years 
elapsed  before  the  difficulties  thrown  in  liis  way  by  the  canons  of 
the  church  could  be  overcome,  and  drawings  of  the  three  frescoes 
secured.  This  was  only  accomplished  after  reiterated  orders  from 
Rome,  and  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Cardinal  Antonelli. 
The  priests,  perceiving  that  foreigners  took  an  interest  in  these 
works  of  art,  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  of  some  value,  and  were  seized  with  the  fear  that  to  allow  copies 
to  be  taken  of  them  would  be  to  detract  from  their  pecuniary  worth, 
by  deterring  travellers  from  visiting,  and  paying  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing,  the  originals. 


* Some  very  bad  engravings  in  outline,  from  drawings  by  one  Mariani,  liave  been 
published  of  them,  but  they  are  scarcely  deserving  of  mention. 


The  first  of  the  three  subjects,  the  Annunciation,  is  to  the  left 
on  entering  the  chapel.  The  Virgin,  a most  graceful  figure  with  an 
exquisite  expression  of  modest  purity,  stands  before  a high  reading 
desk,  and  rests  one  hand  upon  an  open  book.  The  kneeling  angel, 
holding  in  one  hand  a lily,  and  raising  the  other  in  the  act  of 
delivering  his  holy  message,  his  golden  hah’  floating  in  rich  profusion 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  limbs  enveloped  in  flowing  robes,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  this  class  that  Pinturicchio  ever  painted. 
The  Almighty,  supported  by  cherubim,  sends  the  mystic  dove  towards 
the  Virgin.  In  the  background  is  an  arcade,  the  columns  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  arabesques.  Through  the  arches  is  seen  a 
second  colonnade,  and  a distant  landscape  with  a walled  city  on  a 
hill,  probably  intended  for  Spello.  To  the  right,  beneath  a 
window,  is  represented,  as  suspended  to  the  wall,  the  portrait  of  the 
painter  with  the  inscription — bernaudinvs  pictoricivs  pervsinvs. 
On  a column  is  inscribed  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
1501.  The  composition  is  very  simple,  the  subject  being  treated 
somewhat  in  the  conventional  manner  of  the  Umbrian  school.  But 
the  story  is  clearly  and  naturally  told,  and  the  action,  both  of  the 
Virgin  and  Angel,  is  full  of  truth  and  grace.  The  elaborate  archi- 
tectural background  and  the  landscape  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
master.  The  colour  throughout  is  rich  and  harmonious.* 

The  second  subject,  on  the  wall  facing  the  entrance,  is  the 
Nativity.  The  divine  Infant  is  stretching  out  its  hands  to  its  mother, 
who  is  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  before  her  son.  Two  angels 
kneel  at  its  head,  one  raising  the  white  cloth,  embroidered  with  a 


* A cliromolitli  of  this  fresco  will  he  iucluded  iu  a future  publication  of  the  Arundel 
Society. 
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cross,  upon  which  it  is  lying.  S.  Joseph  stands  near  the  Virgin,  and 
gazes  in  wonder  upon  the  child.  An  ox  and  an  ass  are  seen  behind 
him.  The  stable  is  a ruined  building  of  debased  classic  architecture, 
with  pilasters  adorned  with  arabesques.  Three  shepherds  kneel  before 
the  Infant,  and  a fourth  brings  a ram  as  an  offering.  In  the  middle 
distanee  are  the  three  Kings  coming  with  their  gifts,  and  attended  by 
men  on  horse  and  foot,  one  bearing  a shield  with  the  Baglioni  arms. 
On  a hill  behind  this  group  the  Angel  is  represented  appearing 
to  the  Shepherds.  In  the  distanee  is  seen  the  city  of  Bethlehem, 
over  which  hangs  the  guiding  star,  and  beyond  is  a sea  or  lake 
with  a ship.  In  the  sky  is  a group  of  angels  singing  from  a roll  of 
music.* 

The  composition  of  this  subject  is  less  conventional  than  that  of 
the  previous  one.  Like  most  works  of  the  school  and  period,  it  wants 
unity  of  action.  The  principal  group — that  surrounding  the  Infant — 
is  too  scattered  and  formal.  There  is  an  attempt  to  give 
individuality  of  character,  and  natural  expression  and  action,  to  the 
shepherds,  which  marks  the  position  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  Umbrian 
school  with  reference  to  Pietro  Perugino,  and  shows  an  advance 
upon  his  conventional  style.  The  angels  in  the  sky,  however,  are 
quite  Peruginesque,  and  have  all  Pietro’s  grace. 

The  thii’d  fresco  represents  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors. f 
The  child  is  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  listeners,  some  in  Eastern 
costume,  others  in  the  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  places 
the  joined  fingers  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  centre  finger  of  the  left 

" This  subject  is  included  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  for  the  year  18d8. 

t Included  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1857. 
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— an  action  still  commonly  used  by  the  Italians  in  argument,  and 
frequently  depicted  by  other  painters  when  representing  the  same 
subject.  The  figure  of  the  youthful  Christ  is  simple  and  dignified. 
He  is  clothed  in  a tunic,  and  in  ample  drapery  which  falls  to  the 
ground.  His  hair  clusters  in  ringlets  about  his  neck.  S.  Joseph 
points  to  the  child,  and  appears  to  wish  to  advance  towards  him,  but 
is  restrained  by  the  Virgin,  who,  marvelling  at  the  flow  of  divine 
wisdom,  with  a timid  dowmcast  look,  places  her  hand  upon  her 
husband’s  girdle.  On  the  pavement  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  are 
scattered  in  disorder  the  books  of  the  old  law,  as  if  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  the  new. 

In  the  group  of  figures  to  the  spectator’s  left,  the  painter  has 
introduced  his  patron,  the  Prior  Trojolo.  He  is  dressed  in  the  long 
black  robe  and  cap  of  his  office,  as  prothonotary  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  By  his  side  is  a second  figure,  also  in  priest’s  garb,  probably 
his  treasurer,  for  in  one  hand  he  carries  a purse,  evidently  to 
denote  that  the  paintings  were  executed  at  his  master’s  expense. 
On  the  opposite  side  an  old  man,  wearing  a peculiar  conical 
head-dress,  holds  a scroll  inscribed  with  the  painter’s  name, 
written  Pintokichio. 

In  the  background  is  one  of  those  domed  polygonal  buildings  of 
so-called  classic  architecture  which  Bramante  had  brought  into  fashion 
about  this  period,  and  which  were  chosen  by  some  of  the  principal 
painters  of  the  day,  his  contemporaries  and  friends,  as  the  most  fit 
representation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — as  by  Pietro  Perugino  in 
his  fresco  in  the  Sistine  chapel  of  “ Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter,” 
and  by  Raphael  in  his  “ Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ” in  the  Brera. 
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Pinturiccliio  has  also  introduced  a similar  building  in  other  of  his 
works,  as  in  the  “Death  of  S.  Bernardino”  in  the  church  of  the 
Aracoeli  at  Rome.  On  either  side  of  this  edifice,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  background,  is  a landscape  with  trees,  treated  in 
the  usual  stiff  conventional  manner  of  the  master. 


The  composition  of  this  subject  is  more  elaborate  and  ambitious 
than  that  of  the  other  two,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  place 
which  Pinturicchio  holds  in  the  Umbrian  school,  as  the  link 
between  Pietro  Perugino  and  Raphael.  He  can  scarcely  be  called 
the  pupil  of  the  former,  having  been  rather  his  fellow-labourer  and 
assistant.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  style  was  influenced 
by  Pietro’s  works,  especially  in  his  altar-pieces  and  easel-pictures,  in 
which  he  frequently  introduces  angels  and  other  figures  almost 
copied  from  that  master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youthful  Raphael 
appears  to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  later  works,  and  if 
Vasari’s  statement  is  to  be  credited,  to  have  been  even  employed  by 
him  in  making  designs  for  some  of  his  principal  compositions.* 
Pinturicchio  stands  as  a painter  between  the  two.  He  marks  the 
transition  between  the  Umbrian  school,  and  the  Roman  founded  by 


* The  editors  of  Lemonnier’s  edition  of  Vasari’s  Lives  have  shown  that  considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  assistance  received  by  Pinturicchio  from  Raphael 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Siena.  In  the  contract  for  those  works,  still 
preserved,  it  is  specially  stipulated  that  both  the  cartoons,  or  original  designs,  and  the 
heads  in  the  freseoes  themselves,  should  be  by  Pinturicchio’ s own  hand.  “ Item,  sia 
tenuto  fare  tutti  li  disegni  delle  istorie  di  sua  mano  in  cartoni  e in  muro,  fare  le  teste  de 
sua  mano  tutte  in  fresco  et  in  secho  ritocchare  e finire  infino  a la  perfectione  sua.” 
Sketches  are  preserved,  one  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the  Baldeschi 
collection  at  Perugia,  of  two  of  the  subjects  of  these  frescoes,  and  are  attributed  to  Raphael 
— upon  what  evidence,  except  the  authority  of  Vasari,  I am  ignorant.  The  proof 
afforded  by  their  style  is  not,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Pinturicchio,  a painter  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  should  have  employed 
Raphael,  then  but  a mere  youth,  to  make  sketches  for  so  important  a work. 
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Raphael,'*  showing  the  first  decay  of  that  spiritualism  which  especially 
distinguishes  the  former.  A less  brilliant  and  subtle  colorist  than 
Pietro,  less  tender,  and  less  deeply  religious  in  sentiment,  he 
displays  greater  dramatic  vigour  and  dramatic  unity  in  his  works. 
He  attempts  to  portray  with  truth,  and  with  a more  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  the  various  emotions  and  feelings  of  the 
actors  in  the  events  he  depicts,  and  endeavours  to  depart  from  a 
mere  conventional  treatment.  He  may  consequently  be  considered 
as  the  first  of  the  historical  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  being 
in  this  respect  considerably  in  advance  of  Lo  Spagna,  I’lngegno, 
and  other  pupils  of  Perugino.  Thus,  in  the  “ Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors  ” at  Spello,  there  is  an  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  countenances  and  action  of  those  who  surround  the  Saviour, 
the  particular  effect  of  his  words  upon  each  of  them,  and  to  give  a 
natural  variety  to  each  expression.  But  in  this  attempt  he  is  still 
far  behind  the  great  historical  painters  of  the  Tuscan  school  who  had 
immediately  preceded  him,  or  were  his  contemporaries — Masolino, 
Masaccio,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Ghirlandajo.  They  were  superior  to 
him  in  the  representation  of  true  dignity  and  in  elevated  conception 
of  character.  Pinturicchio,  in  comparison  with  them,  is  frequently 
weak  and  even  common-place,  as  well  as  inferior  in  variety  of  action  ; 
showing  the  influence  of  that  conventional  spirit  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  from  which  Raphael  alone  entirely  freed  himself. 

In  technical  treatment,  Pinturicchio  holds  the  same  relative  place. 


* As  a proof  of  this  transition  of  style,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a picture  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Yatican,  which  was  once  attributed  to  Pinturicchio,  is  now  attributed  to 
Pietro,  Piuturicchio,  and  Raphael  together,  and  that  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Sapper, 
recently  discovered  at  Florence,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  Rapliacl,  and  sometimes  to  Pintu- 
ricchio. It  is  certainly  not  by  the  former. 
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His  draperies  are  usually  broader  and  less  mannered  and  affected 
than  those  of  Pietro,  and  are  frequently  disposed  with  grace  and 
truth.  His  coloring  has  much  of  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness  and 
harmony,  of  the  Umbrian  school,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  Pietro’s 
best  works.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  exceedingly  rich  and 
powerful,  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  portrait  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation,  which  is  almost  Venetian  in  depth  of  tone.  His 
cbawing  is  generally  careful  and  accurate.  liis  outline  is  sometimes 
dry,  but  is  often  marked  by  great  sweetness  and  tenderness ; as 
in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  each  of  the  Spello  frescoes,  and  in  the 
fresco  over  the  altar  of  the  Della  Rovere  chapel  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome  ; and  in  the  head  of  the  Angel,  of 
which  an  engraving  in  outline  will  be  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  Like  Pietro,  he  avoids  the  nude,  and  an  undraped  figure  is 
of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works.  In  his  composition  he  occasionally 
betrays  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Plorentine  school,  as  in  the 
fresco  of  the  death  of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  church  of  the  Aracoeli 
at  Rome.  Many  of  his  heads  are  marked  by  great  strength 
and  originality  of  character,  as  that  of  the  shepherd  in  the 
“ Nativity,”  of  which  a traced  outline  is  also  published  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  representation  of  suggestive  scenery,  he  was  inferior  to  Pietro 
Perugino,  showing  less  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  less 
refined  sentiment.  There  is  a delightful  calm  and  repose  in  Pietro’s 
landscapes,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  those  of  Pinturicchio. 
It  was  in  rich  architectural  backgrounds  that  he  excelled,  and  he 
rarely  omits  to  introduce  into  his  pictures  some  highly  ornamented 
building  or  monument,  although  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
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subject.  He  was  the  first  in  Italy,  says  Vasari,  to  imitate  the 
Flemish  manner,  in  a series  of  landscapes  and  views  of  cities  which 
he  painted  for  Innocent  VIII.  in  his  palace  of  the  Belvidere.  Indeed 
in  minuteness  of  detail,  and  in  hard  conventional  treatment,  he 
resembles  to  a certain  extent  the  painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  In  the 
variety  and  richness  of  his  arabesques  he  has  scarcely  been  excelled, 
and  even  Raphael  seems  to  have  derived  much  from  him  in  this 
branch  of  his  art.  Amongst  the  best  specimens  of  his  taste  and 
skill  in  this  style  are  the  Ficcolomini  Library  of  Siena,  the  vault  of 
the  choir  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  chapel  at  Spello. 

Pinturicchio  was  essentially  a painter  in  fresco,  and  a decorator  of 
architecture.  Authentic  easel-pictures  by  him  are  rare,  although 
many  worthless  specimens  of  the  Umbrian  school  pass  under  his 
name.  His  best  are  probably  a large  altar-piece  now  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Perugia,  an  Assumption  at  Naples,  and  a Holy  Family 
and  Saints  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Spello. 

He  painted  in  “ buonfresco,”  or  true  fresco,  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  capabilities  of  the  material.  His  works  were, 
however,  usually  finished  in  tempera,  according  to  the  custom  of 
many  painters  of  the  time.  In  the  contract  for  the  decoration  of 
the  library  at  Siena,  he  binds  himself,  indeed,  to  complete  the  heads 
“ m sccho.”  * He  was  fond  of  introducing  gold  ornaments  in  high 
relief,  bosses,  and  gilding  into  his  pictures,  a custom  which  Vasari 
condemns  as  “ goffissimo.”  Although  this  practice  is  opposed  to 
true  art,  it  has  frequently  a rich  and  pleasing  effect  in  architectural 

* See  ante.  Note,  p.  11. 
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decoration.  The  frescoes  of  Spello  are,  however,  freer  than  most  of 
his  works  from  such  ornamentation. 

As  a decorator  of  interior  architecture  Pinturicchio  has  scarcely  had 
an  equal.  The  celebrated  library  attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Siena, 
and  adorned  with  ten  subjects  from  the  life  of  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini, 
Pope  Pius  II.,  and  with  a profusion  of  arabesques  and  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  greatest  variety  and  elegance,  will  probably  ever 
remain  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  style  of  decoration. 

The  great  facility  attained  by  Pinturicchio  in  fresco  led  him 
frequently,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  artists,  to  paint  care- 
lessly and  mechanically,  some  of  his  works  almost  justifying  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  Vasari  speaks  of  hini.^  Many  of 
these  were  probably  executed  in  great  part  by  pupils  or  assistants. 
Of  his  scholars,  none  distinguished  themselves.  He  founded  no 
school,  and  exercised  no  real  influence  on  art. 

Like  his  fellow  citizen  Pietro  Perugino,  Pinturicchio  was  enrolled 
in  1501  among  the  decemvirs,  or  supreme  magistrates  of  his 
native  city.  After  the  completion  of  his  great  work  in  the  Picco- 
lomini Library,  he  was  released  by  the  Balia,  or  magistracy  of 
Siena,  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  imposts,  except  those 
levied  at  the  city  gates.  These  marks  of  honourable  distinction, 
his  friendship  with  Raphael,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  ill  agree  with  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Vasari — always  unfavourable  to  the 
Umbrian  school,  and  especially  hostile  to  Pinturicchio — that  he  was 

* This  is  seen  in  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  “ Appartamento  Borgia,”  in  the  Vatican. 
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one  of  the  most  fantastic,  strange,  and  malicious  men  of  whom  there 
is  record  in  the  history  of  painting.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  truth  in  that  biographer’s  account  of  the  painter’s  death. 
According  to  him  Pinturicchio,  whilst  employed  upon  an  altar-piece 
for  the  friars  of  S.  Prancesco  at  Siena,  perversely  insisted  upon  the 
removal  of  an  old  chest  from  a room  in  their  convent  in  which  he 
worked,  A part  of  it  giving  way,  five  hundred  golden  ducats  rolled 
out  on  the  floor.  Pie  was  so  envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  poor 
monks  at  the  discovery,  through  his  means,  of  this  treasure,  that  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  of  grief  and  mortification.  A more  authentic 
and  probable  narrative  of  his  death  has,  however,  been  preserved. 
Pie  appears  to  have  made,  like  Andrea  del  Sarto,  an  unfortunate 
marriage.  Whilst  he  was  suffering  under  a severe  illness,  his  wife 
quitted  the  house  with  a lover,  closed  the  door,  and  left  the 
unhappy  painter  to  die  of  neglect  and  starvation.  He  expired  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1513,  in  the  fifty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Siena,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Vincenzio  and  Anastasio, 
now  the  oratory  of  the  Contrada  dell’  Istrice.*  No  monument 
marked  his  grave  until  a lover  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Abate  de  Angelis, 
placed,  a few  years  ago,  an  inscribed  slab  over  his  remains. 

A.  H.  LAYARD. 


* These  particulars  are  found  in  an  unpublished  history  of  Siena  by  one  Sigisniondo 
Tisi,  wlio  was  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  Pinturicchio  died,  and  who  received  the 
account  of  his  death  from  some  old  women  of  the  quarter  who  were  present.  Vermiglioli, 
Vita  di  Pinturicchio,  p.  189. 
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GIOVANNI  SANZIO 


AND  HIS 


Jfim0  at  Cagli. 


URBIXO. 


MONGST  the  illustrious  families  who  flourished  in  Italy  during 


the  fifteenth  century,  none  were  more  celebrated  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  they  extended  to  learning  and  the  fine  arts, 
than  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino.  Several  princes  of 
renown  in  politics  and  arms  had  contributed  to  establish  the  freedom 
and  to  extend  the  prosperity  of  this  little  district,  situated  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was 
governed  by  the  Count  Federigo  da  jMontefeltro,  a prince  of  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  courage,  who  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  struggle 
of  Italian  politics,  taking  service  as  a “condottiere,”  or  leader  of  merce- 
nary troops,  with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  then  striving  for 
supremacy  in  the  Peninsula.  But  his  name  is  not  stained  by  any 
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of  those  deeds  of  treachery  and  violence  which  have  rendered 
infamous  that  of  almost  every  prince  of  the  period.  To  a character 
remarkable  for  its  faithfulness  and  humanity,  he  added  an  ardent  love 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  He  gathered  around  him  in  his 
little  court  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  who  spread 
throughout  the  Peninsula  the  fame  of  his  capital,  which  they  fondly 
called  “ the  Italian  Athens.”  When  the  Duke,  asPederigo  was  after- 
wards created  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  laid  the  foundations  of  a palace, 
which  was  to  excel  even  the  many  magnificent  edifices  of  the  period 
in  the  vastness  of  its  proportions  and  in  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its 
decorations,  artists  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  aid  in  its  com- 
pletion. The  building  was  confided  to  Luciano  Lauranna,  or  da 
Laurana,  one  of  the  most  renowned  architects  of  the  age ; the 
ornaments  in  carved  and  inlaid  marble  and  wood  to  Ambrogio  Baroccio 
of  Milan,  Maestro  Giacomo  of  Plorence,  Prancesco  di  Giorgio  Martini 
of  Siena,  and  others  not  less  celebrated ; Melozzo  da  Porli  and  other 
eminent  painters  enriched  the  halls  and  library  with  frescoes  and 
painted  panels.  Anticpie  statues  in  marble  and  bronze  were  added 
to  the  works  of  living  men,  and  rendered  complete  the  choice  collections 
of  art  which  adorned  the  interior. 

The  palace  hangs  over  a deep  ravine,  resting,  like  many  edifices 
of  the  period,  upon  a bold  and  picturesque  substruction  of  arches — a 
grand  and  imposing  building,  somewhat  too  massive  and  sombre,  but 
highly  characteristic  of  the  dwellings  of  the  warrior  princes  of  the 
Middle  Ages.*  Much  of  the  interior  decoration — the  sculptured 
chimney-pieces,  the  subtle  carved  work  in  marble  and  alabaster,  and 
the  elaborate  “ tarsia,”  or  inlaid  wood — still  remains,  and  here  and 


* See  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 


there  painted  ornaments  may  be  traced  on  the  walls ; but  much  has 
been  disfigured  or  destroyed,  even  of  late,  by  a Papal  Legate,  who  has 
fitted  up  this,  his  official,  residence,  in  the  improved  French  taste,  with 
tawdry  paper diangings  and  modern  stoves.  The  collection  of  antique 
sculpture,  the  pictures,  and  the  library  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
have  long  been  scattered  or  removed.’^ 

Although  strangers  had  been  called  from  various  parts  of  Italy 
to  adorn  the  new  building,  Urbino,  like  most  other  Italian  cities, 
could  boast  of  her  own  painters.  The  most  celebrated  was  Giovanni 
Santi,  or  Sanzio,  whose  fame,  such  as  it  is,  rests  somewhat  unjustly, 
not  so  much  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  works,  as  upon 
the  honour  which  the  fatherhood  of  the  greatest  of  painters  has 
conferred  upon  him.  He  Avas  the  son  of  one  Sante,  whose  father, 
Peruzzolo,  could  trace  his  descent  from  an  ancestor,  also  named 
Sante,  living  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. f The 

family  possessed  a little  land,  which  they  cultivated  for  their  own 
Avants,  and  inhabited  the  castle  of  Colbordolo,  Avhose  deserted 
ruins  still  croAvn  a hill  top  overlooking  a smiling  valley  Avatered  by 
the  Isauro  and  the  Apsa  between  Urbino  and  the  Adriatic.  Their 
dwelling  Avas  sacked,  and  their  property  destroyed,  during  a foray 
made  upon  the  Urbinese  territory,  in  I44G,  by  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
the  Lord  of  Rimini.  For  better  security,  Peruzzolo  moved 
with  his  family  into  the  city,  Avhere  he  occupied  a house  Avhich 
is  still  standing.  His  son  Sante  Avas  already  married  and  had 


* These  collections  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  Vatican. 

t From  this  ancestor  Giovanni,  according  to  Italian  custom,  took  the  name  of 
“ de’  Santi,”  latinised  into  “ Sanctius,”  and  hence  Italianised  into  “ Sanzio.”  He 
signs  himself  on  his  pictures,  “ lo.  de  Santis,”  “ lohannes  Santis  de  Urbino,”  and 
“ loanne  Sancto.” 
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four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Giovanni.  Sante  became 
a broker  and  corn-dealer,  and  so  improved  his  fortunes  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  purchase  two  houses  in  Urbino  and  some  land  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  date  of  Giovanni’s  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  probably  a 
child  when  his  father  left  Colbordolo,  but  yet  old  enough  to  feel 
deeply  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  on  his  home,  to  which  in  after  days  he 
touchingly  alluded.  He  appears  to  have  shown  an  early  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  to  have  chosen  painting  as  a profession.  Under  what 
master  he  first  studied  there  is  no  record,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  school  in  the  city  in  which  he  could  learn  at  least  the  elements 
of  the  art. 

Urbino  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  impulse  which  Giotto  and 
his  followers  had  given  to  the  revival  of  painting  throughout  Italy. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  great  Florentine  himself  had  left  there 
traces  of  his  genius.  In  the  neighbouring  city  of  Gubbio,  Oderigi 
and  his  scholar,  Guido  Palmerucci,  had  founded  a school,  which  pro- 
duced some  fresco-painters  of  eminence.'^  One  of  them,  Ottaviano 
Nelli,  is  known  to  have  executed  important  works  at  Urbino  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  earlier  artists  who  were 
employed  in  the  city  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  names  of  two  only 
have  been  preserved  ; Giuliano,  from  Rimini,  who  painted  at  Urbania, 
in  1307,  a large  wooden  crucifix,  such  as  were  carried  in  processions 
— a rude  work  in  the  style  of  Margheritone  of  Arezzo ; and  another 
Giuliano,  who  painted  in  Urbino  some  sixty  years  later. f 


* See  my  memoir  of  Ottaviano  Nelli.  Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  for  1857. 
t Passavant,  Raphael  von  Urbino,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 
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The  earliest  paintings  of  any  importance  now  existing  in  Urbino, 
are  the  frescoes  of  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  executed  in 
1416,  by  the  brothers  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  from  San  Severino. 
The  Crucifixion,  a large  composition  crowded  with  figures,  occupies 
the  end  of  the  chapel.  The  side  walls  are  covered  with  subjects 
taken  chiefly  from  the  history  of  the  Baptist.  These  frescoes  are 
interesting  both  on  account  of  their  actual  merit,  and  for  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  Umbrian  school  of  painting.  They  bear  evident 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  “ Giotteschi,”  or  followers  of  Giotto, 
but  the  colouring  is  warmer,  the  drawing  less  mannered,  and  the 
sentiment  more  devotional  than  in  their  works.  In  composition, 
too,  they  show  originality  of  treatment,  and  considerable  dramatic 
power.  Many  of  the  heads,  especially  in  the  Crucifixion,  are 
very  dignified,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a natural  and  portrait-like 
character.  The  drawing  of  the  nude  is  as  faulty,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a work  of  the  period.* 

It  was  probably  upon  these  frescoes  that  Giovanni  Santi  first 
studied.  His  earliest  style  may  also  have  been  affected  by  the 
works  which  the  graceful  pencil  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  had  left  in 
the  Hermitage  of  Val  di  Sasso,  and  the  altar-piece  which  Fra 
Angelico  had  stopped  to  paint  at  Forano.  But  a still  more 
direct  influence  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  Ottaviano  Nelli,  of 
whom  Rosini,  in  his  “History  of  Italian  Painting,”  assumes  that 
he  may  actually  have  been  the  pupil. f A comparison  of  dates 

will,  however,  show  that  Ottaviano  was,  in  all  probability,  dead 

* Of  the  two  brothers,  Lorenzo  the  eldest  appears  to  have  been  the  most  skilful 
artist.  An  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery  is  a good  example  of  his  style. 

t See  my  memoir  of  Ottaviano  Nelli,  p.  12. 
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before  Giovanni  came,  as  a boy,  to  Urbino.'*  He  was  still  young 
when,  in  1469,  Pietro  della  Francesca  became  his  guest.  This 
eminent  painter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  original  of  his  time, 
had  been  called  to  Urbino  by  the  munificence  of  Federigo,  whose 
portrait,  with  that  of  Battista  Sforza,  his  wife,  he  was  invited  to 
paint,  f Giovanni  profited  by  his  teaching,  especially  in  perspective, 
of  which  Pietro  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  determine  and  explain 
the  true  principles,  j Other  painters  of  scarcely  less  merit  had  been 
drawn  from  various  parts  of  Italy  to  the  enlightened  court  of  the 
Count  of  Montefeltro.  Amongst  them  the  most  distinguished  were 
Bartolomeo  Coradini,  more  generally  called,  from  his  profession  of 
a Dominican  monk.  Fra  Carnevale,  whose  works  have,  for  the 
most  part,  perished,  but  who,  judging  from  such  as  remain,  was 
a painter  of  singular  ability ; § Melozzo,  from  Forli,  searcely  better 
known  than  Fra  Carnevale,  but  the  few  fragments  of  whose  frescoes 
are  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived;  ||  and  the  Florentine,  Paolo  Ucello,  who 

* Peruzzolo,  Giovanni’s  grandfather,  sold  his  house  at  Colbordolo  in  1454.  He  may 
have  previously  settled  his  family  in  Urbino,  as  the  foray  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  in 
which  he  suffered,  probably  took  place  eight  years  before.  No  notice  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
exists  after  1444,  and  his  careful  biographer,  Sig.  Bonfatti,  conjectures  that  he  died 
about  this  time.  He  painted  at  Urbino  between  1428  and  1433.  No  traces  of  his  works 
are  now  to  be  found  there.  (Pungileoni,  Elogio  Storico  di  Giovanni  Santi.) 

t These  portraits  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  A memorandum  of 
the  payment  of  ten  “ Bolognini  ” to  Santi  for  the  entertainment  of  Pietro  della  Francesca 
is  still  preserved. 

j;  Santi,  in  his  poem,  terms  perspective  a new  art,  “ invention  del  nostro  secul  nova.” 

§ His  altar-piece  in  the  Brera  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

II  Of  authentic  works  by  this  very  original  and  remarkable  painter,  I am  only  acquainted 
with  the  following : — A fresco  painted  in  1475,  representing  Sixtus  IV.  appointing 
Platina  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  with  portraits  besides  of  the  Cardinal  Pietro  Riario, 
Giuliano  della  Rovere  (afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.),  and  of  their  brothers  Girolamo  Riario 
and  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  a work  of  great  vigour  and  character,  formerly  in  the 
“ Floreria”  of  the  Vatican,  but  now  transferred  to  canvas  and  in  the  Picture  Gallery  ; 
the  fragments  of  a fresco  painted  in  the  tribune  of  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  at 
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had  advanced  his  art  a step  by  novel  effects  of  foreshortening. 
Lastly,  Lnca  Signorelli,  whose  daring  attempts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  whose  rich  imagination,  were  preparing  the  way  for 
Michelangelo,  was  painting  in  Urbino  in  1484.  Giovanni  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  these  masters,  and  had  carefully 
studied  them. 


Even  the  school  of  painting  which  had  arisen  in  Elanders,  and  used 
oil  as  a vehicle,  thus  introducing  a new  era  in  the  art,  was  not 
unrepresented  at  Urbino.  Count  Eederigo,  not  satisfied  with  obtaining 
a pictm’e  by  the  greatest  of  its  masters,  John  van  Eyck,  had  invited 
to  his  Court  one  of  that  painter’s  scholars,  Justus  of  Ghent.  An 
altar-pieee  by  this  artist,  dated  in  1474,  still  exists  in  the  chm’ch 
of  S.  Agata.  It  is  of  very  inferior  merit  when  compared  with  the 
masterpieces  of  his  great  contemporaries,  and  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  being  probably  one  of  the  first  pictures  painted  in  Italy  on  tlie 
new  method,  and  as  containing  portraits  of  Eederigo  and  of  Caterino 
Zeno,  a Venetian  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Persian  King, 
Ussuu  Khan.'"^ 

Rome,  in  1472,  and  destroyed  in  1711, — one  part  consisting  of  Christ  ascending  to 
heaven  surrounded  by  angels,  is  now  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  Quirinal,  and  fourteen 
heads  of  apostles  and  angels  are  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  latter  singularly 
beautiful,  and  executed  with  a freedom  and  breadth  of  style  much  in  advance  of  his 
time ; and  a fresco  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  lately  removed  from  above  the  shop- 
door  of  an  apothecary  at  Forli,  and  known  as  the  “ Pestapepe.”  To  these  may  be 
added  some  heads  remarkable  for  their  vigorous  character  and  truth,  which  probably 
once  adorned  the  library  of  Pederigo’s  palace  at  Urbino.  Copies  of  some  of  them  were 
made  by  Raphael  in  his  sketch-book,  now  preserved  at  Venice.  They  were  formerly  in 
the  Campana  collection  at  Rome.  The  works  of  his  pupil,  Marco  Palmezzano,  a painter 
far  inferior  in  merit,  have  frequently  been  attributed  to  him,  owing  to  the  signature 
“ Marcus  de  Melotius,”  i.  e.,  Marcus  the  pupil  of  Melozzo,  sometimes  appended  to  them ; 
as  by  the  editors  of  the  Le  Monnier  edition  of  Vasari’s  Lives. — Commentario  alia  vita  di 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  vol.  4. 

* Passavant,  however,  thinks  very  highly  of  this  work  by  Justus  of  Ghent,  especially 
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But  Giovanni’s  style  seems  to  have  undergone  the  greatest  change 
after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Andrea  Mantegna. 
He  appears  to  have  accompanied  Federigo  to  Mantua  in  1482,  and 
to  have  there  acquired  the  friendship  of  that  most  original  and 
thoughtful  of  painters. 


Giovanni,  like  many  of  the  great  artists  of  his  day,  united  with 
the  practice  of  his  art  an  ardent  love  for  polite  literature.  This 
taste  was  fostered  by  his  intercourse  with  the  eminent  men  of  letters 
who  frequented  the  Court  of  Urbino.  He  sought  to  repay  the 
benefits  he  had  received  from  his  generous  patron  by  recording  in 
verse,  and  dedicating  to  his  son  and  successor  Guidubaldo  I.,  the 
principal  events  of  Federigo’s  life.  The  ease  with  which  Giovanni’s 
beautiful  native  tongue  lends  itself  to  rhythm  and  rhyme,  enabled 
him  to  compose,  in  what  he  terms  “ the  little-used  metre  of  terza- 
rima,”  a poem  of  no  less  than  23  cantos  and  24,000  lines.'*  The 
verse  is  commonplace ; and  this  rhymed  chronicle,  like  most  other 
compositions  of  the  period,  is  rendered  tedious  by  details  of  unim- 
portant events  related  with  precise  minuteness.  Still  it  contains 
passages  which  show  that  the  author  was  not  without  true  poetic 
feeling,  and  that  he  possessed  a highly  cultivated  mind,  well  stored 
with  the  learning  of  his  day.  The  sentiments  are  always  praise- 
worthy, sometimes  lofty  and  noble ; and  he  displays  an  ardent  love 
of  his  country,  and  a deep  sense  of  the  calamities  hanging  over  her 

extolling  the  composition  and  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the  heads  (Rafael  von  Urbino, 
vol.  i.  p.  430).  It  appeared  to  me  quite  undeserving  of  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  it. 

* The  MS.  of  this  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Extracts  of  it  are  given  by  Pas- 
savant  in  his  Life  of  Raphael,  and  by  Dennistoun  in  his  “ Dubes  of  Urbino.”  It  is 
entitled  “ Prineipio  del’  Opera  composta  da  Giohanni  de  Sante  pictore  : nela  quale  se 
contiene  la  vita  e gesti  de  lo  111“  et  invictissimo  principe  Federico  feretrano,  duca  de 
Urbino.” 
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from  the  internal  dissensions  which  were  tlien  tearing  her  asunder. 
Although  his  poem  is  valuable  for  its  illustrations  of  contemporary 
history,  it  is  chiefly  noticeable  here  on  account  of  the  record  it 
contains  of  the  principal  artists  living  at  the  period  in  different 
parts  of  Italy ; proving  that  the  author  was  well  acquainted  with 
their  works,  and  had  studied  the  principal  characteristics  of  their 
styles,  which  he  generally  describes  by  an  appropriate  epithet.  There 
are  no  names  of  eminence  which  he  does  not  mention,  except  those 
of  the  two  masters  of  the  Bolognese  school,  Francia  and  Lorenzo 
Costa  (an  omission  not  to  be  accounted  for),  and  Pinturicchio,  with 
whose  works  nevertheless  he  must  have  been  familiar.  Pie  calls 
John  van  Eyck  “the  great,”  and  alludes  to  his  pupil  Roger  Vander 
Weyden ; but  in  no  way  notices  Justus  of  Ghent,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  actually  painting  at  Urbino.  Giovanni  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  appreciated  at  their  just  value  the  works  of  this  artist."''' 
The  painter  who  receives  the  amplest  tribute  of  his  praise  is  Andrea 
IMantegna.  Him  he  calls  “the  most  excellent  and  worthy  in  the 
art  of  painting  of  all  those  who  flourished  in  that  illustrious  age ; ” 
and  describes  as  uniting  those  various  great  qualities  and  beauties 
which  others  only  possessed  singly,  and  which  Giovanni  enumerates 
as,  in  his  opinion,  required  to  form  the  truly  great  painter ; namely, 
grandeiu’  of  design,  which  he  declares  to  be  “ the  true  foundation 
of  painting,”  invention,  industry,  colour  (especially  in  the  art  of 
graduating  tints,  so  as  to  produce  the  effects  of  foreshortening), 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  requiring  an 
acquaintance  Avith  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  architecture.  Pie 
places  first  amongst  those  pursuits  which  confer  glory  upon  man, 

* Passavant  (vol.  i.  p.  431)  seems,  however,  to  be  of  opinion  that  Justus  did  exercise 
some  influence  over  Giovanni,  and  upon  Italian  art  in  general. 
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Poetry  and  History,  and  then  Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  offers 
some  just  and  well-considered  remarks  upon  the  end  and  functions 
of  the  latter  art. 

In  his  “bottega,”  or  shop,  in  wliieh  he  also  carried  on  the  trade  of 
a gilder,'*  Giovanni  appears  to  have  begun  by  painting  devotional 
pictures  for  country  churches,  and  for  pious  customers  who  had 
made  vows  to  the  Virgin  or  a patron  saint.  Occasionally,  he  was 
employed  in  painting  frescoes  of  Holy  Pamilies,  or  some  other  sacred 
subject,  in  the  little  chapels,  and  roadside  oratories,  which 
nestle  in  the  blue  hills  and  wooded  valleys  around  Urbino.  Some  of 
these  early  works  may  still  be  found  by  the  curious  traveller, 
but  they  have  for  the  most  part  perished,  yielding  to  the  hand  of 
Time,  or  brought  to  ruin  during  the  many  wars  which  have  swept 
over  this  part  of  Italy.  His  fame  gradually  extended  beyond  his 
native  province,  and  he  was  invited  to  paint  altar-pieces  in  the  cities 
of  the  Marches — at  Pano,  Pesaro,  Gradara,  and  Sinigaglia.  Several 
of  these  pictures  are  still  preserved.  Plis  reputation  was  at  the  highest, 
and  his  talents  most  matured,  for  he  must  have  reached  his  fiftieth 
year,  when  he  was  engaged,  in  1490  or  1491, f by  Pietro  Tiranni, 
of  patrieian  descent,  to  decorate  a family  chapel  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Domenico  at  Cagli,  a town  of  some  size  near  Urbino.  He  went 
thither  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  by  his  son,  Raphael,  then  a boy 
of  nine  years  old. 

* He  pursued  this  calling  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  A year  before  his  death  he  was 
paid  a small  sum  for  gilding  certain  candelabra  and  angels  (Pungileoni,  p.  44).  In  1489 
we  find  him  employed  with  other  artists  in  devising  triumphal  arches,  and  other  fancy 
decorations,  to  grace  the  marriage  of  Guiduhaldo  I.  and  Elizabetta  Gonzaga. 

t Or  a year  later,  if  Pungileoni’s  statement  be  true  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
Raphael’s  stepmother  (p.  37).  Magia  Ciarla  died  in  1491,  and  Giovanni’s  second  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  year. 
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The  principal  fresco  which  he  painted  there,  is  the  most  important, 
and  probably  the  best  preserved,  of  all  his  works.  It  occupies  the 
end  of  an  arched  recess  behind  an  altar.  On  tlie  vaulted  roof 
above,  on  an  azure  ground  sown  with  golden  stars,  is  the  Almighty, 
surrounded  by  boy  angels  of  exquisite  grace,  who  are  worshipping 
and  playing  on  instruments  of  music.  In  front  of  the  arch  is  the 
Annunciation — a half-figure  of  the  Virgin  occupying  a medallion  on 
one  side,  the  Angel  a similar  medallion  on  the  other.  The  principal 
fresco  is  divided  horizontally  into  two  distinct  parts.  In  the  lower 
division  are  eight  figures  of  life  size.  The  Virgin,  seated  on  a richly 
decorated  throne,  tenderly  supports  the  Infant  Christ,  who,  standing 
on  her  knee,  grasps  with  one  hand  the  scarf  thrown  across  her 
shoulders.  On  each  side  of  her  is  a boy  angel ; one  stands  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  the  other,  with  his  hands  united,  bends 
in  adoration.  To  her  right  are  St.  Peter  holding  the  keys  and 
St.  Prancis  of  Assisi,  represented,  as  he  sometimes  is  by  the  Umbrian 
painters,  without  a beard,  and  without  the  emaciated  form  which 
generally  characterises  him.  To  her  left  are  St.  John  the  Baptist 
pointing  to  the  Saviour  and  St.  Dominic  reading  in  an  open  book.* 
In  front  of  the  Virgin,  upon  the  pavement,  are  a candle  and  two 
small  bottles,  such  as  are  used  to  hold  oil  or  the  consecrated  elements 
at  the  mass.  The  entire  group  is  enclosed  in  an  architectural  recess, 
the  top  of  which,  not  unskilfully  drawn  in  perspective,  is  made  to 
coincide  with  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  to  divide  the  fresco  into 
two  distinct  compartments.  In  the  upper,  in  a semicircle  or  lunette, 
Santi  has  painted  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  figures  are 
smaller  than  those  in  the  lower  division.  The  Saviour,  with  the  white 
grave-clothes  partly  thrown  from  his  shoulders,  and  surrounded  by  a 


* According  to  Pungileoni,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  this  is  an  error. 
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glory  of  gilded  rays,  issues  from  the  tomb — a chamber  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  entered  by  a square  doorway,  like  the  ancient  places  of 
sepulture  still  seen  in  Palestine.  He  holds  in  one  hand  the  red 
crossed  banner  of  salvation,  and  raises  the  other  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
Around  him  are  scattered  six  sleeping  guards,  dressed  in  the  costume 
and  armour  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Montefeltri.  They  are  represented 
in  various  attitudes ; the  legs  of  two  are  hanging  over  the  rock 
above  the  architectural  division  of  the  fresco.  The  background  is 
formed  by  a landscape  with  wooded  hills,  and  the  towers  of  a distant 
town. 

This  fresco  is  not  only  the  most  important  work  that  Giovanni 
Santi  ever  executed,  but  it  displays  more  than  any  other  his  peculiar 
style,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  process  by  which  that  style  was 
formed.  It  is  also  peculiarly  interesting  as  showing  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  son  Raphael.  It  may  be  gathered,  from 
what  I have  said  of  Santi,  that  he  was  a laborious  and  loving  follower 
of  his  art,  indebted  for  any  success  he  attained  in  it  rather  to  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  study,  and  to  a correct  taste,  than  to  the 
fire  of  genius,  and  that  lofty  imagination,  which  mark  the  truly 
great  and  original  painter.  His  works  fully  bear  out  this  view  of 
his  character  as  an  artist.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  essentially 
“ eclectic  ” — to  use  a term  subsequently  applied  to  the  masters  of  a 
celebrated  school.  His  earliest  productions,  and  especially  his  Holy 
Pamilies,  appear  to  have  been  imitated,  except  as  regards  colour  (and 
the  exception  is  a curious  one,  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for), 
from  the  Umbrian  type,  such  as  he  had  studied  it  when  a boy  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  San  Severini,  Ottaviano  Nelli,  and  Gentile  de 
Pabriano,  and  later  in  the  pictures  of  his  contemporaries,  Benedetto 
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Bonfigli,  and  Pietro  Periigino.  He  gradually  changed  and  improved 
liis  style  as  he  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  other  schools  which  flonrished  in  his  day  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  continued  study  of  the  specimens  of  antique 
sculpture  collected  together  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Urbino.  This 
progress  was  constantly  going  on,  and  the  successive  modifications 
in  his  style  may  be  very  clearly  seen  in  his  pietures.  In  a fresco  of 
the  Vii’gin  and  Child,  originally  painted  on  the  wall  of  his  house  in 
Urbino,^  and  long  believed  to  be  a youthful  work  by  his  son,  with 
the  graeeful  eomposition  of  the  Umbrian  school  he  has  eombined,  in 
the  head  of  the  Madonna,  the  peculiar  manner  of  Pietro  della 
Praneesca,  or  Era  Carnevale.  The  architecture  in  an  “ Annunciation,” 
now  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  shows  that  he  put  into  practice  the  rules 
of  perspeetive  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  former  master.  Whilst 
one  female  figure  in  an  altar-piece  at  Eano,  representing  the  Visitation, 
reminds  one  of  Pietro  Perugino  in  expression  and  in  grace,  others, 
in  the  free  treatment  of  drapery,  and  in  the  noble  and  dignified 
charaeter  of  the  heads,  show  an  imitation  of  Botticelli  or  Cosimo 
Roselli.  In  a later  picture,  in  the  Chureh  of  S.  Croce  at  the  same 
place,  a S,  Sebastian  and  two  Angels  are  altogether  Umbrian  in 
character  and  feeling,  whilst  the  broad  and  well  studied  folds  of  the 
draperies  point  to  the  influence  of  Verocehio  and  the  sculpturesque 
school  of  painting.  In  the  “Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,”  in  an 
oratory  dedicated  to  the  Saint  in  Urbino,  he  appears  first  to  have 
attempted,  in  eertain  figures  of  archers  and  in  an  angel,  some  of  those 
effects  of  foreshortening  which  he  had  been  taught  by  Mantegna 

* This  fresco,  detached  from  a wall  on  the  ground  floor,  has  been  removed  into  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house.  It  has  been  so  frequently  restored  and  repainted  that 
little  but  the  composition  and  the  general  forms  remain. 
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or  Melozzo.  In  a votive  picture  painted  in  1488,  in  the  Convent 
of  Montefiorentino,  near  Urbania,  for  the  Count  Carlo  Olivo  Planiani 
or  Pianani,  who  is  represented  in  full  armour,  Santi  has  successfully 
united  the  broad  manner  of  the  Plorentine  school  with  the  rich  and 
carefully  executed  details  of  such  Umbrian  masters  as  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  and  Pietro  Perugino.  A peacock’s  feather,  the  badge  of 
the  Ghibelline  party  to  which  the  Count  belonged,  and  the  reflections 
and  play  of  light  upon  the  armoim,  deserve  especial  notice  as 
examples  of  highly  successful  natm’alistic  painting.  A picture  in 
the  Church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Urbino,  painted  in  1489,  evidently 
shows  the  influence  of  Mantegna,  with  whose  works  he  had  now 
probably  become  well  acquainted  through  his  visit  to  Mantua, 
especially  in  the  life-like  and  dignified  character  of  the  heads,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  di’aperies,  whilst  some  lovely  angels  breathe  the  true 
Umbrian  spirit. 

The  fresco  at  Cagli,  being  one  of  the  latest  of  his  works, 
represents  his  most  matm’ed  style,  founded  upon  all  that  he  had 
gathered  from  the  study  of  the  various  schools  of  Italy.  It  is 
unquestionably  a very  remarkable  work,  whether  on  account  of  its 
actual  merits,  or  considered  with  reference  to  the  period  in  which  it 
was  executed,  entitling  Santi  to  a far  higher  place  amongst  the 
painters  of  his  day  than  has  been  assigned  to  him.  In  his  earlier 
pictures  his  principal  faults  consist  of  a dark  heavy  outline,  a cold 
leaden  colouring,  especially  in  the  shadows,  an  absence  of  those 
delicate  and  subtle  middle-tints  and  half-tints  which  give  truth  and 
harmony  to  painting,  and  the  feebly  drawn  attenuated  extremities  of 
his  figures.  These  defects  pervade  more  or  less  all  the  works  by  him 
I have  described.  Although  he  imitated  the  Florentine  masters  in 
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some  things,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted  their  grand  and 
natural  composition.  All  his  pictures  are  devotional,  and  all  are 
treated,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  conventional  mode  of  the  previous  century.  His  merits  consist 
in  the  truthful  and  animated  imitation  of  nature  in  single  parts  and 
in  details, — -his  portraits,  especially,  being  very  life-like  and  highly 
individualised, — in  the  lofty  and  noble  expression  of  his  heads,  in 
the  breadth  and  dignity  of  his  draperies,  and  in  the  grace  and 
deeply  spiritual  feeling  which  characterises  his  representations  of 
women  and  children,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  who  are  often  of 
exquisite  loveliness  and  simplicity.  The  Cagli  fresco,  whilst  not 
without  some  of  the  blemishes  I have  pointed  out  in  his  style,  unites 
more  of  these  high  qualities  than  any  other  of  his  works.* 

The  general  arrangement  and  subject  of  the  fresco  are  purely 
conventional.  Although  apparently  very  dissimilar  in  its  two  parts, 
the  whole  is  meant  to  carry  out  one  simple  and  connected  idea. 
The  composition  of  the  lower  portion,  the  Madonna  between  four 
saints,  two  on  each  side  of  her,  is  derived  from  the  early  ancona,  or 
altar-piece,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  occupied  a centre  panel, 
and  various  holy  personages  separate  compartments  on  either  side  of 
her.  This  artificial  grouping  was  occasionally  adopted  to  a late  period 


* Kugler  (“  Handbook  of  Painting,”  Italian  School,  vol.  i.  p.  263)  remarks,  “ Giovanni 
is  seen  in  his  highest  beauty  in  this  fresco  . . . His  drawing  is  not  only  fuller  and  more 
animated,  and  the  colouring  fresher  than  in  his  other  works,  but  in  the  expression  of 
many  of  his  figures  he  approaches  the  grace  of  his  son  Raphael.”  Passavant,  in  his  Life 
of  Raphael  (vol.  i.  p.  37),  also  places  it  first  among  Santi’s  works.  See  likewise 
Pungileoni,  “Elogio  Storico,”  p.  37;  and  Dennistouu’s  “Dukes  of  Urbino,”  vol.  ii. 
p.  208.  Rosini  in  his  “History  of  Italian  Painting”  (vol.  iii.  p.  171)  erroneously 
describes  the  subject  of  this  fresco  as  an  “ Epifania,”  and  calls  the  angel  to  the  right 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 
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by  many  even  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Florentine  school,  and 
was  not  altogether  abandoned  by  Raphael  himself.  It  was  followed 
by  Santi  in  seven  out  of  the  nine  important  works  by  him  still 
preserved.  In  the  Cagli  fresco  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ  are 
attended  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Precursor,  St.  Peter  as  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  as  the 
founders  of  the  two  great  religious  orders  which  were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  establishing  its  authority.  According  to  a tradition 
the  angel,  with  his  arms  crossed,  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  is 
the  portrait  of  Giovanni’s  son,  Raphael,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Cagli.  The  age  would  well  agree  with  that  of  the  boy,  then  nine 
years  old,  and  in  that  gentle  and  beautiful  face  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  features  which  his  fond  master  Pietro,  and  he  himself  in 
manhood,  not  unfrequently  portrayed.* 

This  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  two  youthful 
angels,  is  very  graceful  and  pleasing.  It  is  conceived  in  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  Umbrian  school,  but  has  less  of  its  affectation  and 
mannerism.  The  action  is  very  natural,  the  drawing  animated  and  on 
the  whole  correct,  the  nude  being  fuller  and  less  hard  in  outline  than  in 
the  painter’s  easel  pictures.  The  figures  of  the  four  saints  are  grand 
and  dignified,  the  heads  noble,  and  distinguished  by  natural  and  appro- 


* A tracing  of  this  interesting  portrait  is  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  Other  figures 
in  Santi’s  pictures  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  portraits  of  Raphael  when  a boy.  An 
angel  in  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  the  Francescans  at  Urbino  was  long  believed  to 
represent  him,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  a child  of  the  Buffi  family.  An 
angel  in  the  Montefiorentino  altar-piece  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  young  Raphael,  but 
as  he  could  not  have  been  nine  years  old  when  that  picture  was  painted,  he  could  scarcely 
have  sat  for  a youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Passavant  has  suggested  that  the  Madonna 
and  Child  preserved  in  Santi’s  house  at  Urbino  are  portraits  of  Magia  Ciarla  and  her 
infant  son ; but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 
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priate  expression;  the  draperies  are  broadly  treated  and  the  extremities, 
the  hands  and  feet,  are  less  attenuated  and  meagre,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  figure  of  the  Baptist,  than  in  other  works  of  the  painter.  Whilst  the 
influence  of  Mantegna  can  be  detected  in  these  figures,  that  of  the 
Florentine  school  is  perhaps  still  more  evident,  especially  in  the  very 
fine  representation  of  St.  Peter,  which  reminds  one  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
The  conventional  division  of  the  picture  into  two  distinct  parts 
produces  an  awkward  effect,  especially  as  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
upper  compartment  is  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  figures  in  the 
lower.  The  artist  evidently  intended,  by  this  difference  of  size,  to 
show  that  the  upper  part  represented  a vision,  or  the  revelation  of 
a future  event  foreshadowed  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
figure  of  Christ  is  fairly  drawn,  but  a little  weak.  The  expression 
is  marked  by  solemn  majesty.  The  sleeping  guards,  tossed  in  various 
attitudes,  are  skilfully  foreshortened  after  the  manner  of  Mantegna, 
which  Giovanni  in  this  instance  evidently  imitated.  The  landscape 
is  altogether  conventional,  too  green  and  monotonous  in  colour,  and 
very  inferior  in  sentiment  and  true  feeling  for  nature  to  the  back- 
grounds of  Pietro  Perugino. 

Except  in  the  upper  division,  where  it  is  somewhat  raw,  the 
colouring  is  in  good  keeping,  more  harmonious  and  lively,  more 
transparent  and  less  heavy  in  the  shadows  than  is  usual  Avith  the 
painter.  That  of  the  masses  of  drapery  is  light  and  simple,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  carnations 
and  luminous  high  white  lights  in  the  flesh  tints,  especially  in  the 
heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  have  a rich  and  pleasing  effect. 
Still  the  general  tone  of  colour  is  deficient  in  that  brilliant  glow, 
so  charaeteristic  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  nor 
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lias  it  the  sober  truthfulness  which  distinguishes  the  great  Florentine 
masters  of  the  period.  It  is  peculiarly  Giovanni’s  own,  and  gives 
that  distinguishing  character  or  style  to  his  works  by  which  they 
may  be  at  once  detected.  He  has  profusely  touched  some  of  the 
draperies  with  gold,  and  has  surrounded  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
lunette,  and  the  head  of  the  Child  in  the  lower  part,  with  gilded 
rays,  a common  practice  of  the  painters  of  the  period  to  give 
additional  brilliancy  to  their  pictures. 

The  technical  qualities  of  the  fresco  show  that  Santi  had  great 
command  over  the  material,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of 
his  works  in  it  have  not  been  preserved.  With  the  exception  of  a 
“ Pieta,”  or  dead  Christ,  with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bonaventura, 
over  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Pietro  Tiranni,  adjoining  the  chapel 
of  the  family,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  house  at  Urbino, 
I know  of  no  other  fresco  by  him.  A short  time  ago  one  discovered 
under  whitewash,  in  the  same  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cagli, 
and  attributed  to  him,  was  destroyed  by  the  monks.  I saw  a head 
cut  from  it,  which  had  all  the  characteristics  of  Santi’s  style. 

It  was  during  his  sojourn  at  Cagli,  or  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Urbino,  that  Santi  lost  his  wife,  Magia  Ciarla,  the  mother  of  Raphael. 
He  married  a year  after,  Bernardina  the  daughter  of  Piero  di  Parte, 
a goldsmith.  On  the  1st  of  August  1494,  about  three  years  after 
he  had  painted  his  great  fresco,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Urbino.  A life  of  careful  industry 
had  enabled  him  to  save  property  to  the  value  of  860  fiorins,  which 
he  divided  by  his  will  between  his  wife,  his  only  son,*  and  his 

* Giovanni  had  a daughter  by  his  second  wife,  but  she  died  an  infant. 
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sister’s  husband  Bartolomeo,  leaving  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Sta.  Maria  della  Misericordia  in  Urbino  such  property  as  might 
remain  undisposed  of,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  his  descendants. 
That  event  was  not  long  in  occurring ; for  on  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  son  in  1520,  the  Brotherhood  claimed  their  right,  and 
received,  after  various  deductions  for  legacies,  355  florins.'"' 


Santi  left  his  son  to  the  care  of  Magia  Ciarla’s  brother,  Simone. 
His  uncle  and  guardian,  and  not  his  father  as  erroneously  stated  by 
Vasari,  placed  Raphael  to  complete  his  education  as  a painter  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  time,  Pietro  Perugino. 
The  youth  was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  and  had  ah’eady  shown 
proofs  of  the  genius  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
his  art.  That  genius  had  been  lovingly  developed  by  his  father, 
whose  constant  companion  he  had  been.  Brought  up  in  the  society 
of  those  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art  who  frequented  the  Court 
of  Urbino,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  modern  painting  and 
ancient  sculpture  which  adorned  Pederigo’s  palace,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  one  well  able  to  duect  his  taste  and  cultivate  his 
understanding,  Raphael’s  training  as  an  artist  had  already  far 
advanced  when  his  father  died.  That  Santi’s  early  teaching  and 
example  exercised  a permanent  influence  upon  his  son,  to  be  traced 

* To  his  wife  Bernardina,  Santi  left  various  rich  articles  of  apparel,  which  are  curiously- 
specified  in  the  barbarous  law  Latin  of  the  period  in  his  will.  She  also  had  the  use  of 
his  house  in  IJrbino.  Passavant,  “ Rafael  von  Urbino,”  vol.  i.  p.  407,  The  principal 
authorities  for  the  life  of  Giovanni  Santi  are,  Pungileoni,  who,  in  his  “ Eiogio  Storico,” 
first  collected  with  curious  diligence  all  that  could  be  found  relative  to  the  painter  in  the 
archives  and  traditions  of  his  native  country  ; and  Passavant,  who  has  added  some  inte- 
resting documents  to  this  collection,  aid  has  illustrated  Santi’s  works  by  his  able  criti- 
cisms. See  also  a notice  of  the  painter  in  Dennistoun’s  “Dukes  of  Urbino,”  vol.  ii.  • 
and  in  the  Commentary  to  the  Life  of  Raphael  in  Le  Monnier’s  edition  of  Vasari’s  Lives, 
published  at  Florence. 
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even  at  the  period  of  the  highest  development  of  his  powers,  can 
scarcely  he  doubted  when  the  works  of  the  two  are  compared.  In 
the  Cagli  fresco,  for  instance,  Passavant  has  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  group  in  a picture 
painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Alfani  family  at  Perugia,  and  the  Baptist  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  figure  of  the  same  saint  in  the  well-known  ‘ Madonna  di  Puligno.’ 
Raphael  closely  copied  the  Christ  in  the  same  fresco  in  a cartoon 
for  tapestry  now  in  the  Vatican.  An  archer  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
S,  Sebastian  at  Urbino  is  recognised  in  the  young  man  breaking 
the  rod  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  Sposalizio  now  in  the  Brera. 
Many  other  analogies  could  be  pointed  out.  A ‘ Tobit  and  the 
Angel  ’ in  the  Church  of  St.  Prancis  in  the  same  city,  was  long 
believed  to  be  by  Raphael,  and  the  peculiarly  “ Raphaelesque  ” 
character  of  a Saint  Sebastian  and  some  angels  in  the  picture  at 
Pano  leads  Passavant  to  remark,  “ that  these  figures  have  a charm 
which  gives  a foreshadowing  of  Raphael,”  whilst  he  observes  in 
reference  to  Santi’s  representation  of  the  heads  of  childi’en  “ that  both 
in  type  and  expression  they  have  a striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
his  son.”  The  influence  of  his  father  is  very  visible  in  the  earliest  of 
his  works,  painted  when  he  was  still  Pietro’s  scholar,  and  was  imitating 
his  manner.  Por  he  soon  exceeded  his  new  master  in  the  dignified 
and  unconventional  character  of  his  heads,  in  the  broad  treatment  of 
his  draperies,  and  in  the  exceeding  loveliness  and  natural  grace  of 
his  angels  and  children — precisely  the  characteristics  of  his  father’s 
style.  Passavant  has  remarked  that  in  his  clear  white  lights  and 
reddish  transitions,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints,  Raphael  imitated  the 
principles  of  colouring  adopted  by  Santi,  and  especially  observable  in 
his  representations  of  children  and  young  persons.  But  it  was 
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undoubtedly  from  Pietro’s  teaching  that  he  acquired  that  richness 
and  brilliancy  yet  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  ■which  give  such 
exquisite  beauty  to  his  earliest  pictures,  and  to  ■which  Santi  never 
attained. 

Vasari  declares  that  Raphael  helped  his  father  in  many  of  his 
works.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  but  he  was  too  young  to 
have  rendered  him  any  material  assistance,  and  it  is  idle  now  to  seek 
in  Santi’s  productions  traces  of  the  hand  of  his  son. 

Whilst  Santi,  by  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  taste,  had 
exercised  upon  Raphael  the  influence  I have  attempted  to  describe, 
he  was  deficient  in  that  vigour  and  originality  which  lead  to  the 
foundation  of  a school  or  to  the  real  progress  of  art.  Praiseworthy 
diligence  may  end  in  excellent  mediocrity.  The  conscientious 

imitation  of  nature  in  details  and  in  parts  may  produce  very  valuable 
and  interesting  pictures.  But  it  required  the  genius  of  a Mantegna,  a 
Verocchio,  or  a Luca  Signorelli  to  mould  their  generation,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  who  have  carried  their  art  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  has  attained.  The  works  of  such  painters  may  have  a 
thousand  faults,  may  even  be  repulsive  to  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  their  merits,  or  feel  the  inspiration  that  produced  them. 
But  they  mark  an  epoch  in  painting,  and  furnish  the  ideas  and 
materials  which  others  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  those  very  works  confer,  have  been  able  to 
develop.  Thus  it  was  that  the  visit  of  Raphael  to  Plorencc  and  his 
contemplation  of  the  inaste]q)ieces  of  its  school,  fired  the  genius 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  the  Cartoons  and 
the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto. 
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Although,  therefore,  Saiiti  founded  no  school  and  left  no  professed 
followers,  yet  his  conscientious  study  of  nature,  his  feeling  for  beauty, 
and.  his  endeavour  to  select  and  combine  that  which  was  most 
truthful  and  dignified  in  the  styles  of  his  contemporaries,  entitle  him 
to  a high  rank  amongst  the  painters  of  his  day.  That  he  was  the 
father  of  Raphael  and.  his  earliest  teacher  gives  him  an  additional 
claim  to  the  respect  of  posterity.  In  their  desire  to  preserve  the 
works  of  such  men — works  likely  to  perish  and  men  less  known 
than  from  their  intrinsic  merits  they  deserve — the  Council  of  the 
Arundel  Society  have  selected  for  publication  Santi’s  fresco  at 
Cagli.*- 

A.  H.  LAYARD. 


* I cannot  forbear  noticing  the  admirable  manner  in  which  this  fresco  has  been 
executed  in  chromo-lithography  from  Signor  Mariannecci’s  excellent  copy,  by  Messrs. 
Storch  and  Kramer  of  Berlin,  under  the  able  superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr.  L. 
Gruner.  It  is  the  best  specimen  with  which  I am  acquainted  of  a process  that  is  being 
gradually  brought  to  high  perfection  under  these  skilful  chromo-lithographers. 


DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAIO 

AND  HIS 


0f  i\t  genl|  0f  Jfrantis. 
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THE  SASSETTI  CHArEL. 

J^OST  travellers  in  Italy  know  the  old  bridge — the  “Ponte 
Vecchio” — of  Florence,  with  its  quaint  jewellers’  shops, 
which  have  hung,  from  time  out  of  mind,  over  the  Arno.  In 


one  of  them,  according  to  tradition,  Tommaso  di  Currado  Bigordi, 
a goldsmith  of  repute,  followed  his  calling  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  had  shown  much  skill  in  chiselling  votive 
offerings  and  various  ornaments  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city ; 
and  he  had  become  the  fashionable  jeweller  of  the  day  for  certain 
garlands  in  gold  and  silver,  which  were  worn  in  those  luxurious 
times  by  the  Florentine  damsels.*  He  was  consequently  called  “ II 
Ghirlandaio,”  or  “ Grillandaio,”  the  Garland-maker,  a name  which 
passed  to  his  descendants. 

Tommaso  was  the  father  of  eight  children.  Domenico,  the  eldest, 
born  in  1449,  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  shop  to  learn  his 
father’s  trade.  But  nature  had  intended  him  for  a painter,  not 
a jeweller.  He  soon  showed  his  natural  inclination  by  making 
rapid  portraits  of  those  who  chanced  to  pass  by  his  father’s  shop, 
instead  of  minding  his  work.  His  education  as  a jeweller  was, 
indeed,  favourable  to  the  development  of  his  talents  as  a painter, 
especially  as  a draughtsman.  Many  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Masolino,  Verrocchio,  the 
Pollaioli,  and  Botticelli,  and  even  Andrea  del  Sarto,  learnt  the  first 
rudiments  of  their  art  in  the  same  way.  The  early  practice  of 
modelling  and  chiselling  gives  vigour,  firmness,  and  decision  to  the 
hand,  and  to  the  eye  accuracy  of  judgment  as  regards  outline 
and  a just  perception  of  form.  The  faculty  he  had  acquired  of 

* In  the  severer  days  of  the  republic,  the  use  of  such  ornaments  was  forbidden  by  law. 
“ Quod  nulla  mulier  presumat  deferre  in  capite  coronam  auream  vel  argenteam  vel 
aliquem  lapidem  pretiosum,”  said  a solemn  ordinance  (Graye,  Carteggio,  i.  447).  Vasari, 
in  his  Life  of  Ghirlandaio,  attributes  the  invention  of  these  garlands  to  Tommaso,  an 
evident  mistake,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Baldinucci  in  his  Notizie  dei  Professori  del 
Disegno. 
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nicaking  portraits  from  the  life  led  to  that  feeling  for  nature,  truth, 
and  individuality  for  which  his  works  afterwards  became  remarkable. 
Thus  Domenico,  without  frequenting  an  academy,  attending  lectures, 
or  studying  from  the  professional  model,  laid  the  best  foundation  for 
an  artist’s  successful  career.  His  father  was  at  length  convinced 
that  it  was  useless  to  keep  him  to  a trade  in  which  he  took  no 
delight,  and  finished  by  consenting  that  he  should  become  a painter. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  study  the  technical  part  of  his 
new  profession,  and  for  this  purpose  he  appears  to  have  entered 
the  “bottega”  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  a Florentine  master  of  some 
fame. 

Alessio  has  been  unfortunate  in  having  attributed  to  him  by 
collectors  and  connoisseurs  a number  of  pictures  of  uncommon 
ugliness,  for  which  some  other  author  could  not  readily  be  found. 
But,  in  truth,  few  authentic  works  by  him  have  been  preserved. 
Almost  the  only  one  of  any  importance  is  a much  injured  fresco  of 
the  Nativity,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  at 
Florence,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the  principal  group,  the  Virgin 
adoring  the  new-born  Child,  from  Filippo  Lippi.  Vasari  especially 
praises  it  for  a truthful  and  diligent  execution  of  details.  A broad 
landscape,  with  towns,  castles,  rivers,  and  mountains,  executed  in  a 
very  minute  but  somewhat  mechanical  and  conventional  style,  and 
some  objects  in  the  foreground  well  imitated  from  nature,  justify  to 
a certain  extent  his  admiration.  The  heads,  especially  those  in  the 
ornamental  border  surrounding  the  subject,  have  a vigorous  portrait- 
like  character,  which  reminds  one  of  the  works  of  his  distinguished 
pupil.  His  outline  is,  however,  hard  and  diy,  especially  in  his 
draperies,  and  his  flesh  tints  have  a heavy  leaden  hue,  which 
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Ghirlandaio  himself  appears  to  have  unfortunately  copied  in  his 
tempera  pictures.* 

But  there  -were  models  and  examples  in  Florence  better  than  any 
Alessio  could  furnish,  and  of  these  the  young  painter  appears  to 
have  eagerly  availed  himself.  Already,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Masolino  and  Masaccio  had  inaugurated  a new 
era  in  painting  by  their  works  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmine.  They  had  been  the  first  since  the  revival 
of  the  arts  to  attempt  successfully  a close  and  truthful  imitation 
of  nature,  not  only  in  the  action  of  single  figures  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  different  groups,  but  in  an  individuality  of  expression 
given  to  each  actor  in  the  scene  represented.  In  thus  adhering  to 
truth  they  nevertheless  selected — and  this  fact  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind — that  which  was  most  elevated,  dignified,  and  refined  in 
nature,  following  her  faithfully,  but  always  in  her  happiest  mood 
and  in  her  most  noble  development. 


The  conventional  art  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  its  poetry 
and  its  deep  religious  sentiment,  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  and  belief  of  the  age.  The  earnest  faith,  the  mysticism 
and  superstitions  of  that  century,  had  been  gradually  fading  away 
before  the  more  profound  study  of  philosophy  and  the  spread  of 
material  civilisation.  A new  phase  of  human  life  required  new 


* Amongst  the  very  few  authentic  works  hy  Alessio  Baldovinetti  is  an  altar-piece  on 
panel,  in  very  fair  preservation,  now  in  the  UiBzi,  at  Florence.  It  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  saints,  and  contains  some  fine  original  heads, 
but  is  marked  by  the  same  heavy  leaden  tone  of  colour  in  the  flesh  tints,  as  the  fresco. 
An  altar-piece  in  the  National  Gallery,  attributed  to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  may  be  in  part 
if  not  entirely  by  Alessio.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  working 
in  mosaic — an  art  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attained  great  proficiency  and  shown 
considerable  taste. 
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exponents  in  art  as  in  literature.  In  painting  it  found  them  in 
Masolino  and  Masaccio,  in  sculpture  in  Donatello  and  Ghiberti. 
As  is  ever  the  case,  the  period  of  transition  had  its  representative 
painters,  like  Fra  Angelico  and  Lorenzo  Monaco,  who,  whilst 
adhering  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  present.  But  the  first  who  really  embodied  in 
their  works  the  true  spirit  of  the  age  were  undoubtedly  Masolino 
and  Masaccio.  They  were  followed,  but  not  equalled,  by  Paolo 
Uccello  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli — the  one  a bold  and  original  painter, 
the  other  one  of  great  richness  of  imagination,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  fondness  for  nature,  but  occasionally  extravagant,  and  somewhat 
wanting  in  the  highest  qualities  of  his  art. 

Domenico  Ghirlandaio  was  probably  not  much  under  thirty  years 
of  age  when  he  first  opened  his  own  “bottega,”  or  shop — or 
“studio”  as  it  would  be  called  in  these  days — as  a painter  of 
pictures.*  Of  his  earlier  life  we  have  no  record  of  any  kind.  No 
authentic  work  by  him  bears  date  before  1480,  and  nearly  all  his 
works  are  dated,  although  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  fresco  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  of  Florence,  is 
signed  with  his  name.  He  had  already  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  works  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel,  which  evidently  influenced  his  style  from  the 
commencement  of  his  career.f  Like  those  painters,  and  indeed  like 


* According  to  the  return  or  declaration  of  property  (denunzia  de’  beni)  made  by  his 
father  in  1480,  Domenico  had  even  then  no  settled  place  of  abode:  “Domenicho  mio 
llgluolo  anni  31,  e dipintore,  non  a luogofermo.”  Gaye,  i.  266. 

t The  frescoes  in  this  chapel  were  still  unfinished,  Tilippino  Lippi  not  having  com- 
pleted them  until  some  years  after.  The  Arundel  Society  has  now  secured  admirable 
copies  by  Sig.  Mariannecci  of  all  these  great  works  for  publication. 
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all  the  great  painters  of  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  he 
chose  fresco  as  best  suited  to  his  genius  and  to  his  conception  of  the 
highest  aim  of  painting.  All  his  best  works  are  in  that  material. 

Domenico’s  earliest  works,  according  to  Vasari,  were  some 
frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Vespucci  family,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ognissanti  in  his  native  city.  In  one  of  them  he  introduced  the 
portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  destined  to  give  his  name 
to  a new  world.  Amerigo  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
unknown  to  fame.  These  interesting  frescoes  were  destroyed  in 
1616,  less  than  a century  and  a half  after  they  had  been  executed. 
Probably  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  he  painted  the  large 
fresco  of  “ The  Last  Supper,”  still  existing  in  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  of  the  same  church,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1480."  In 
this  work,  which  is  evidently  a very  early  one,  there  is  little 
attempt  at  composition,  or  picturesque  grouping  of  the  figures. 
They  are  placed  at  table,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  such 
pictures,  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  assembly  of  monks  who  met 
in  the  hall  to  eat,  in  solemn  silence,  their  daily  meals.  The  heads, 
however,  are  marked  by  considerable  diversity  of  expression ; the 
various  emotions,  which  the  hearers  of  their  Lord’s  words  might 
be  supposed  to  experience,  are  portrayed  with  skill,  and  in  some 
instances  there  is  much  grandeur  and  elevation  of  character.  These 
qualities  are  particularly  shown  in  an  apostle  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  The  drapery,  too,  is  marked  by  breadth  and 


* The  fresco  of  “The  Cintola,”  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary  leaving  her  girdle  when  raised 
toheaven,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Church  of  San  Niccolo,  in  Florence,  attributed  to  Ghirlan- 
daio, has  been  so  completely  repainted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  b}' 
the  master.  The  date  of  1450  now  upon  it  is  a birngling  addition  worthy  of  a Florentine 
restorer. 
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dignity  of  treatment,  and  falls  in  large  and  well-disposed  folds. 
In  the  same  chnrch,  but  removed  from  its  original  position,  is  a 
fresco  representing  St.  Jerome  at  his  desk,  also  bearing  the  date 
of  1480,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  careful  and  minute  execution  of 
the  details. 

The  fresco  of  “ The  Last  Supper,”  in  the  refectory  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  appears  by  its  style  and  character  to  belong 
to  about  the  same  period  as  that  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ognissanti, 
which  it  very  closely  resembles,  especially  in  the  background.  The 
heads  in  this  work  have,  however,  less  strength  and  charactei-, 
especially  that  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  deficient  in  dignity  and 
grandeur.  The  composition  is  even  more  conventional.  In  these 
three  works  much  mastery  is  already  shown  over  the  use  of  fresco  — 
especially  in  the  “St.  Jerome,”  in  which  the  colours  are  still  remark- 
ably clear,  bright,  and  luminous. 

Although  Vasari  mentions  several  important  works,  upon  which 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio  must  at  this  period  have  been  engaged, 
such  as  the  story  of  San  Paolino  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
none  of  them  have  been  preserved.  His  reputation  had  now  been 
established,  and  his  fame  had  spread  beyond  his  native  city,  for 
about  this  time  he  was  invited  to  Koine,  with  other  great  masters  of 
the  day,  to  adorn  the  chapel  recently  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV."'' 


* Yasari,  as  usual,  has  involved  the  life  of  Ghirlandaio  in  inextricable  confusion,  as 
far  as  dates  are  concerned.  lie  states  that  the  painter  was  invited  to  Rome  hy  Sixtus  IV., 
after  he  had  painted  the  “ St.  Jerome”  in  the  Church  of  the  Ognissanti,  which  hears  the 
date  of  1480,  and  yet  he  places  the  frescoes  of  the  Sassetti  Chapel,  finished,  according  to  the 
date  upon  them,  in  1485,  before  this  work.  He  also  places  the  picture  in  the  church  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  at  Florence,  dated  in  1488,  before  Ghirlandaio’s  visit  to  Rome.  To 
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He  had  been  engaged,  probably  a little  earlier,  by  the  Municipality, 
or  Signoria,  of  Florence,  to  paint  one  side  of  the  great  hall  which 
contained  the  celebrated  clock  of  Lorenzo  della  Volneia,  and  was 
hence  called  the  Sala  delF  Orologio,  and  afterwards  the  Sala  dei 
Gigli,  from  the  fleurs-de-lys  on  its  remaining  walls.  That  work 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  intervals  and  was  not  finished 
until  1485,  as  memoranda  of  payment  to  him  of  sums  on  account 
between  1481  and  that  year  are  still  joreserved.'"" 

The  fresco  that  Ghirlandaio,  in  rivalry  with  his  eminent  contem- 
poraries, painted  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  representing  the  calling  of 
Peter  and  Andrew,  shows  a decided  advance  on  the  works  he  had 
previously  executed.  In  it  he  unquestionably  disjtlays  the  powers 
of  a great  painter.  The  influence  of  Masaccio  is  very  evident  in  the 


add  still  more  to  the  confusion,  he  describes,  in  his  life  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  all  the  painters 
employed  in  decorating  the  Sistine  Chapel  as  working  there  together,  although  Sandro 
Botticelli  left  Rome  before  1480,  and  Luca  Signorelli  did  not  go  there  until  1483  or  1484, 
According  to  the  biographer,  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  a wealthy  Florentine  merchant 
residing  in  Rome,  was  so  pleased  with  some  frescoes  that  Ghirlandaio  had  painted  over 
the  tomb  of  his  wife  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  that  he  gave  the  painter,  on  his  return 
to  Florence,  letters  to  his  relation  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  who  thereupon  commissioned 
Domenico  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  the  choir  behind  the  high  altar  of  Sta,  Maria  Novella, 
But  that  great  work  was  not  commenced  before  1485.  I prefer,  therefore,  to  place 
Ghirlandaio’s  residence  at  Rome  between  1481  and  1483,  Rumohr  and  Ivugler  assign 
an  earlier  date  to  it,  before  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Ognissanti  (Italian 
Schools  of  Painting,  v.  i.,  p.  209).  Baldinucci,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  evident  error, 
says  that  he  painted  there  after  finishing  the  Sassetti  Chapel ; Sixtus  IV.  died  in  1484,  a 
year  before  that  chapel  was  completed.  Rosini,  in  his  history  of  Italian  painting  (v.  lii., 
p.  141),  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  The  frescoes  in  the  refectories  of  the 
Ognissanti  and  of  St.  Mark  to  my  mind  show  evidence  of  being  earlier  works  than  the 
great  fresco  of  “The  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew”  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  should  have  been  summoned  to  Rome  to  enter  upon  so  important  a 
work  as  the  decoration  of  the  new  building,  unless  his  reputation  had  been  already 
established  by  the  execution  of  some  great  undertaking,  and  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever of  his  having  executed  any  such  prior  to  1480. 

* Gaye,  Carteggio,  i.  577.  681. 
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general  composition,  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  in  the  studied 
individuality  of  each  head,  in  the  noble  and  elevated  character  of 
the  expression,  and  in  the  broad  and  truthful  treatment  of  the 
drapery*  In  all  these  respects  he  shows  himself  a follower  of  that 
great  painter,  and  of  Masolino.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  details  of 
the  landscape,  in  which  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  represent  nature 
truthfully,  hut  in  a poetical  spirit,  he  is  much  superior  to  both  masters. 
He  may  have  profited  in  this  part  of  his  art  by  the  teaching  of  Alessio 
Baldovinetti,  whom,  however,  he  had  already  left  far  behind. 

In  this  work,  not  inferior  in  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
Art  to  any  that  adorn  the  side  walls  of  that  celebrated  chapel, 
Ghirlandaio  first  shows  himself  a worthy  exponent  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  his  truthful  and  simple,  yet  noble  and 
dignified  representation  of  his  subject.  The  newly-called  Apostles 
kneel  before  the  Saviour,  who,  accompanied  by  two  followers,  forms 
the  centre  and  principal  point  of  interest  of  the  picture.  To  the 
right  are  many  spectators,  men,  youths,  and  children,  evidently 
portraits  of  contemporaries  of  the  painter,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  his  time.  They  contemplate  the  scene  with  solemn  interest, 
and  are  introduced  rather  to  give  fulness  and  richness  to  the 
composition  than  as  actors  in  the  event.  At  the  opposite  side  are 
other  figures  less  individualised  and  in  more  lively  action.  In  the 
distance  two  other  parts  of  the  same  story,  with  the  same  principal 
actors,  are  represented,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  period. 
The  background  consists  of  a beautiful  landscape,  with  a lake,  hills, 
a walled  town,  castles,  and  various  buildings — all  represented  with 
good  effect,  and  with  a knowledge  of  perspective  in  advance  of  the 
painters  who  had  preceded  him. 
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The  “Resurrection  of  Christ/’  which  he  painted  on  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  same  chapel,  appears  to  have 
been  partly  destroyed  not  very  long  after  its  completion.  It  was 
entirely  repainted  less  than  a century  later  by  a Flemish  painter, 
who  was  known  in  Italy  as  Arrigo  Fiammingo."' 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  Ghirlandaio  finished  the  fresco  begun 
four  years  before  in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  com- 
menced another  great  work,  the  decoration  of  a chapel  for  the 
Sassetti  family  in  the  Church  of  the  Stma.  Trinita.  The  painting  in  the 
Sala  deir  Orologio  consists  of  a grand  and  very  elaborate  architectural 
design  in  the  Renaissance,  or  revived  classic  style,  into  which  are 
introduced  figures  larger  than  life  of  San  Zanobi,  a patron  saint  of 
the  city,  enthroned,  and  two  other  saints.  Behind  them  are  seen 
the  Duomo,  the  Campanile  and  the  Baptistery.  Two  lions,  in 
chiaroscuro,  bear  standards  with  the  arms  of  the  people  and 
magistracy  of  Florence.  Above,  also  in  chiaroscuro,  are  six  single 
figures  of  illustrious  characters  chosen  from  Roman  history,  and 
a lunette  with  the  Virgin  and  Child,  for  whom  the  painter  has 
chosen  types  of  beauty  and  grace  rarely  seen  in  his  pictures  of 
the  Holy  Family.  The  whole  composition  is  strictly  architectural 
and  decorative,  and  the  subject  is  not  one  which  would  call  forth 
the  peculiar  abilities  of  the  jDuinter.  The  figures  are,  however, 
treated  with  grandeur  and  dignity,  and  the  work  displays 
Domenico’s  usual  skill  in  the  practice  of  fresco.f 

* Lanzi,  v.  ii.  p.  129.  Of  the  four  subjects  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the 
Baptist,  which,  according  to  Vasari,  he  painted  over  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Francesco 
Tornahuoni,  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  at  Kome,  not  a trace  now  remains. 

+ Ghirlandaio  received  sixty  florins  for  the  figure  of  San  Zanobi.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  work  by  one  Sandro  Marini.  Gaye,  i.  578. 
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On  the  15tli  December,  1485,  as  an  inscription  still  testifies, 
Ghirlandaio  completed  the  frescoes  which  adorn  the  Sassetti  Chapel. 
Francesco  Sassetti  wishing  to  raise  a becoming  monument  to  himself 
and  his  wife.  Madonna  Mera,  employed  the  painter,  whose  fame  was 
now  very  great,  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  chapel  in  which  they  were  to 
be  buried,  Avith  the  history  of  his  patron  saint,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
“This  Avork,”  Vasari  says,  “Ghirlandaio  executed  Avith  Avonderful 
ability,  and  Avith  the  utmost  grace,  tenderness,  and  love.”  In 
addition  to  six  events  in  the  history  of  the  saint,  he  painted  in 
fresco  the  portraits  of  Francesco  Sassetti  and  his  wife,  admirably 
true  to  life,  kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and,  as  Avas 
customary,  a large  picture  on  “ tavola,”  or  panel,  and  in  tempera, 
representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  to  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
remains  of  the  noble  Florentine  and  his  wife  Avere  subsequently 
deposited  in  two  urns  of  black  marble,  in  opposite  vaulted  recesses. 
The  arches  of  these  recesses  are  exquisitely  carved  Avith  groups  of 
figures  and  arabesques  of  classic  character ; Avhether  designed  or 
not  by  the  painter  I am  ignorant.  The  chapel  is  still  preserved 
Avithout  much  alteration,  except  the  removal  of  Ghirlandaio’s  altar- 
piece.* 

The  vaulted  roof  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by  ribs 
painted  with  garlands  of  floAvers  and  fruit.  In  each  compartment 
is  painted  a sybil — then  a very  common  mode  of  decorating  the 
ceilings  of  chapels.  On  the  outside  of  the  arch  fiicing  the  church 
Avas  a fresco  of  the  Tiburtine  Sybil  announcing  the  coming  of  Christ 

* Tills  picture  is  now  in  tlie  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  also  bears  the 
date  of  148o.  For  a general  view  of  the  chapel  and  its  present  contents,  see  woodcut 
from  a drawing  by  Mrs.  ITigford  Burr,  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 
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to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  much  praised  by  Vasari  for  its  brilliant 
and  admirable  colouring,  but  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  The 
frescoes  representing  the  history  of  the  saint  are  six  in  number,  and 
are  unequal  in  merit,  the  painter  having  evidently  been  much  assisted 
in  some  of  them  by  his  scholars.  They  have  suffered  from  long 
neglect  and  the  usual  ill  treatment,  but  are  nevertheless  for  the  most 
part  fairly  preserved,  especially  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  series,  “ The  Death  of  St.  Francis,”  which  the  Arundel 
Society  has  selected  for  publication.* 

The  first  in  the  series  (filling  the  upper  compartment  on  the 
left  hand  wall)  represents  the  Saint  renouncing  his  family  and 
patrimony,  and  throwing  himself  naked  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop  of 
Assisi.  The  story  is  well  told.  The  composition  is  simple  and 
natural.  The  principal  actors  in  the  scene  are  the  Bishop  and 
the  young  enthusiast,  whose  father  is  restrained  from  advancing 
towards  him  by  the  bystanders.  A number  of  persons,  probably 
contemporaries  of  the  painter,  are  introduced  as  spectators.  In 
the  next  fresco  the  Saint  is  seen  receiving,  from  a miraculous 
appearance  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  “ stigmata,”  or  the  marks  of 
His  wounds,  whilst  a friar  gazes  with  amazement  upon  the  appa- 


* The  chromolith  has  been  executed  with  their  usual  shill  by  Messrs.  Storch  and  Kramer, 
of  Berlin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Gruner,  from  an  admirable  copy  by 
Sig.  Mariannecci.  These  frescoes,  as  well  as  those  behind  the  high  altar  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  have  been  copied  and  engraved  by  the  two  Lasinios.  But  the  engravings,  like 
all  those  executed  by  the  same  hands,  are  deficient  in  spirit,  and  fail  to  give  the  true 
character  of  the  originals,  especially  in  the  heads.  Still  the  Lasinios  deserve  great  praise 
for  their  laudable  attempts  to  preserve  records  of  some  of  the  most  important  remains  of 
early  Italian  art,  which  they  saw  perishing  around  them  at  a time  when  there  was  but 
little  feeling  in  Italy  for  such  things,  and  public  taste  had  not  yet  learnt  to  appreciate 
their  interest  and  value. 
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rition.  This  subject  is  somewhat  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in 
treatment,  and  has  been  much  and  very  badly  restored  and 
repainted.  In  the  third  compartment  St.  Francis  presents  the 
rules  of  his  newly  established  order  to  Pope  Honorius  III.  In 
this  composition  the  painter  has  endeavoured  to  represent  as 
closely  as  possible  the  simplest  conception  of  such  an  event. 
The  Pope,  enthroned,  receives  the  document  from  the  kneeling 
Saint.  The  cardinals  are  seated  in  two  rows,  extending  across  the 
picture,  one  row  turning  their  backs  upon  the  spectator.  Groups 
of  persons  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century  witness  the 
ceremony,  whilst  others,  ascending  a flight  of  steps,  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  have  only  their  heads  and  shoulders  above  the  lower 
line  of  the  picture,  a mode  of  introducing  figures  more  than  once 
adopted  by  Ghirlandaio,  but  not  always  with  good  effect.  In  this 
fresco  are  many  portraits  of  eminent  Florentines,  amongst  whom 
Vasari  records  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  In  order  to  give 
still  more  reality  to  the  scene,  Ghirlandaio  has  represented  it  as 
occurring  in  the  square  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  near  the  old  palace 
itself  and  the  celebrated  Loggie  of  Bernardo  Orcagna.* 

Beneath  this  fresco  is  represented  the  Saint  suddenly  appearing 
and  restoring  to  life  a child  of  the  Spini  family,  who  had  been 
killed  by  falling  from  a wundow.  The  child,  seated  upon  a bier,  is 
surrounded  by  groups  of  women  and  citizens,  amongst  whom  the 
painter  has  introduced,  as  was  his  wont,  several  members  of  the 
Sassetti  family,  and  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  back- 
ground he  has  represented  the  Church  of  the  Stma.  Trinita,  with  its 


* Documents  recently  discovered  prove  that  these  Loggie  were  built  not  by  Andrea,  to 
whom  they  had  been  from  time  immemorial  attributed,  but  by  his  brother  Dernardo. 
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ancient  facade,  and  some  buildings  which  still  exist.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  the  roadway  over  the  bridge  in  perspective. 

The  fifth  fresco  represents  St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan  of  Syria, 
offering  to  prove,  by  passing  through  fire,  his  divine  mission.  The 
last  is  the  death  of  the  Saint,  and  is  not  only  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  the  series,  but  the  one  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  combines  the  highest  qualities  of 
Ghirlandaio  as  a fresco  painter.*  The  body  of  the  dying  Saint, 
wrapped  in  the  coarse  garment  of  his  order,  is  stretched  upon  a 
bier.  His  disciples  gather  round  him.  One  looks  with  an 
expression  of  most  lively  grief  into  the  face  of  his  expiring  master. 
Others,  kneeling,  press  his  hands  and  feet  to  their  lips  with  deep 
emotion.  A citizen,  in  the  dress  of  the  painter’s  time,  opens  the 
garment  of  the  Saint,  and  places  a finger  on  the  miraculous  wound 
in  his  side.  Another,  amazed  at  the  sight  of  the  “ stigmata,”  turns 
to  a friar  behind  him.  At  the  head  of  the  bier  stands  a bishop, 
with  spectacled  nose,  chanting  the  office  for  the  dead.f  On  either 


* Kugler  observes  of  tbis  fresco,  (Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy,  v.  i.,  p.  210) : — “The 
Death  of  the  Saint  is  the  most  beautiful  of  these  pictures,  and  one  of  the  few  really  his- 
torical works  of  Ghirlandaio.  The  simple,  solemn  arrangement  of  the  whole;  the  artless, 
unaffected  dignity  of  the  single  figures;  the  noble,  manly  expression  of  sorrowing 
sympathy;  the  perfection  of  the  execution — combine  to  place  this  picture  among  the  most 
excellent  of  modern  art.” 

t Vasari,  Life  of  Ghirlandaio,  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  of  this  capital  figure  and  of 
one  of  the  friars — ■“  A friar  is  seen  kissing  the  Saint’s  hand,  so  admirably  represented 
that  it  would  be  impossible  better  to  describe  the  scene  in  painting.  There  is  also  a 
bishop  in  his  robes  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  chanting  the  vigils  for  the  dead.  It  is 
only  because  we  do  not  hear  his  voice  that  we  are  at  last  persuaded  that  he  is  but  a 
picture.”  The  beads  of  the  bishop,  and  of  the  priest  standing  at  his  left  side,  are  now 
published,  in  facsimile  from  the  originals,  by  the  Arundel  Society.  Such  reproductions 
are  valuable  to  those  who  woidd  study  the  handling  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  their 
mode  of  executing  their  subjects  in  fresco. 


FRESCO  BY  GIOTTO,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OP  STA.  CROCE,  FLORENCE. 
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side  of  him  is  a priest,  one  bearing  a censer,  the  other  ready  to 
sprinkle  the  corpse  \Yith  holy  water.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
bier  are  three  acolytes,  carrying  a cross  and  lighted  torches. 
Several  citizens  of  Florence,  also  in  the  costume  of  Ghirlandaio’s 
day,  appear  as  spectators.  The  one  in  the  red  headdress  imme- 
diately behind  the  bishop  is  the  painter  himself.  He  has  frequently 
thus  introduced  his  own  portrait  into  his  works.  The  background 
consists  of  an  apse  with  an  altar,  and  an  open  colonnade  of  classic 
architecture,  through  which  is  seen  a distant  landscape  of  hill,  plain, 
and  river. 

The  composition  of  this  fine  fresco  has  been  justly  admired  for 
its  simplicity  and  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  figures.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ghirlandaio 
has  followed  in  it,  with  little  variation,  a traditional  representation 
of  the  subject.  The  earliest  example  of  it  is,  I believe,  Giotto’s 
fresco  in  the  Bardi  Ghapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence, 
the  walls  of  which  were  until  recently  covered  with  the  usual  coat 
of  w'hitewash.  The  great  painter  had  there  represented  the  death 
of  the  same  Saint,  a subject  which,  from  the  influence  St.  Francis 
had  exercised  over  the  whole  Catholic  world,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  age.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  woodcut, 
that  not  only  the  general  composition,  but  even  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Ghirlandaio’s 
fresco.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  change  Ghirlandaio  has  made  is  the 
transfer  from  one  side  of  the  bier  to  the  other  of  the  citizen  who 
exposes  the  miraculous  wound  of  the  Saint,  and  the  omission  of  one 
of  the  kneeling  friars,  in  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a repetition 
of  two  figures  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position.  Giotto  bad. 
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however,  a reason  for  introducing  four  kneeling  figures — they 
suited  his  idea  of  symmetry,  and  at  the  same  time  indicated  that 
there  were  four  “ stigmata  ” on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Saint.  He 
has  introduced  his  own  contemporaries  as  spectators  of  the  event, 
giving  them  the  dress  of  his  time,  as  Ghirlandaio  has  depicted  that 
of  a later  period.  It  is  possible  that  even  Giotto  may  have  taken 
the  composition  from  some  earlier  painter,  who  had  attempted  to 
represent  truthfully,  but  rudely,  an  event  which  had  occurred 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  of  which  he  may  have  received  a 
description  from  an  eye-witness.  But  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  the  inimitable  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  expression, 
and  the  admirable  manner,  so  true  to  nature,  in  which  the  story  is 
told,  bear  evidence  of  Giotto’s  own  invention.  He  was  followed  in 
this  mode  of  representing  similar  subjects  by  many  painters  and 
sculptors.  Ghirlandaio  himself  repeated  it,  with  some  little  varia- 
tion, in  a fresco  of  “ The  Death  of  Sta.  Fina,”  painted  for  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  San  Geminiano ; it  was  imitated  to  a certain 
extent  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  in  his  fine  fresco  of  the  death  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  Duomo  of  Prato ; and  even  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  fresco  at  the  Annunziata,  representing  the  miracle  of  the 
raising  to  life  of  two  children.  Amongst  the  sculptors  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Benedetto  da  Maiano  almost  copied  it  in  one  of 
his  bas-reliefs  on  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Croce,  at  Florence. 
Each  artist,  as  he  borrowed  the  idea,  enlarged  or  endeavoured  to 
improve  upon  it,  seeking  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible ; 
although,  indeed,  in  many  respects  there  was  little  to  improve  in 
Giotto’s  admirable  composition.  Thus  we  find  that  progress 
mainly  consists  in  the  development  of  that  which  has  gone 
before  rather  than  in  purely  original  invention,  and  is  as  slow 
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and  gradual  in  tlie  fine  arts  as  it  is  in  every  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

As  Ghirlandaio  had  not  disdained  to  take,  like  other  eminent 
masters,  the  composition  of  his  fresco  from  an  earlier  painter,  so 
his  general  treatment,  as  I have  already  observed,  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  works  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio.  But  by  his 
earnest  seeking  after  truth  and  nature,  and  by  his  power  of  repre- 
senting them  worthily,  he  advanced  his  art  both  in  the  technical 
part  and  in  those  higher  qualities  which  should  distinguish  it. 
Ghirlandaio  thus  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  amongst  those 
artists  who  were  the  especial  exponents  of  the  most  dignified 
manners,  the  most  enlightened  opinions,  and  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  the  Florentine  citizen  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  thus  that  the  truly  great  painter  is  the  one  who  portrays  with 
his  brush,  as  the  truly  great  poet  is  the  one  who  describes  in  his 
verse,  the  best  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  If  these  features  be  really  great  and  noble,  and  therefore 
for  ever  worthy  of  admiration,  the  poet  sings  and  the  painter  paints 
for  all  time.  If  they  be  not,  they  sing  and  paint  for  their  generation 
alone. 

Ghirlandaio’s  “ Death  of  St.  Francis  ” is  one  of  those  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  painting,  when  the  imitation  of  nature  was  no  longer 
controlled  by  the  conventional  and  religious  spirit  which  had 
distinguished  the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  academies,  who  took  their  models  from  the  stagnant 
pools  of  artificial  life,  and  not  from  the  fresh  and  living  springs  of 


nature.  In  the  works  of  the  painters  of  this  period,  and  especially 
in  those  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  and  the  two  Lippi,  we  have  the 
source  from  which  Raphael,  and  the  greatest  masters  of  the  golden 
age  of  painting,  drew  some  of  their  noblest  inspirations,  when  they 
combined  with  the  strictest  imitation  of  nature  the  most  poetical  and 
elevated  treatment  of  it,  and  before  they  felt  the  influence  of  the 
new  and  evil  taste  gathering  around  them.  Yet  how  essentially  do 
they  differ  in  spirit  and  conception,  and  indeed  in  every  particular 
and  detail,  from  those  modern  works  to  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  apply  the  epithet  of  “Pre-Raphaelite!”  In  them,  that  which 
should  be  the  principal  object  and  end  of  the  painter  is  never  made 
secondary  and  subservient  to  insignificant  and  meaningless  details. 
Whilst  nothing  that  may  add  to  the  interest  or  effect  of  the  whole 
is  neglected,  everything  holds  its  relative  place.  To  every  object  is 
given  just  the  importance  which  may  be  due  to  it,  and  no  more. 
The  first  aim  of  the  painter  is  to  place  before  the  spectator, 
in  the  most  intelligible  and  simple  form,  yet  with  the  highest 
degree  of  dignity  and  grace,  compatible  with  a strict  adherence 
to  nature  and  truth,  the  story  which  he  has  to  tell,  the  senti- 
ments and  emotions  he  has  to  express.  He  then  adds  such  details 
and  accessories,  and  only  such,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  story  complete,  and  to  give  to  it  the  impress  of  reality. 
He  feels  that  any  overloading  or  overcrowding  of  them — any 
attempt  to  give  more  importance  to  them  than  they  would  have  in 
a scene  of  every-day  life,  would  detract  from  that  aspect  of  reality. 
Whilst  he  knows  that  even  the  best  development  of  human  nature 
may  be  disfigured  by  vulgar  and  ignoble  details,  he  endeavours,  like 
the  true  poet,  to  keep  them  out  of  view  as  much  as  may  be 
consistent  with  truth,  or  to  make  them  so  subordinate  to  the  main 
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action,  or  subject,  that  tliey  only  serve  to  add  grandeur  and  dignity 
to  it.  Whilst  ugliness  and  deformity  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
physical  condition  of  man,  as  depravity  and  vice  are  of  his  moral 
state,  he  seeks  only  to  represent  that  which  is  beautiful,  good,  and 
noble ; thus  always  striving  to  elevate  and  chasten  that  which  ho 
touches.  These  are  the  principles,  whether  as  regards  composition, 
the  selection  of  types  of  female  beauty  and  of  manly  dignity,  the 
arrangement  of  drapery  and  the  choice  of  accessories,  which  guided 
the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  prepared  the  way  for 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Kaphael,  and  the  great  masters  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth.  They  are  precisely  those  which  are  most 
neglected,  or  rather,  it  would  seem,  intentionally  reversed  by  the 
modern  followers  of  the  so-called  “Pre-Raphaelite”  schools. 

In  Ghirlandaio’s  fresco  we  see  these  principles  strikingly  illus- 
trated. The  painter,  having  chosen  the  composition  which  seemed 
to  him  best  suited  to  his  subject,  seeks  to  give  every  actor  in  the 
scene  represented,  by  expression  and  action,  his  relative  place  in 
the  story.  This  he  has  accomplished  with  admirable  skill  and 
judgment.  The  dying  Saint  is  the  centre  of  interest.  The  hue  of 
death  has  already  crept  over  his  wan  and  sunken  features.  Nearest 
to  him  are  those  disciples  who  would  be  most  deeply  affected  by  bis 
death,  and  who  testify  the  depth  of  their  feelings  by  the  liveliest 
outward  signs  of  grief.  Those  further  off  are  less  moved,  whilst 
the  citizens,  who  stand  around  as  spectators,  show  only  a manly, 
sober  sorrow  becoming  the  solemn  occasion.  The  bishop,  his  priests 
and  the  acolytes,  called  in  to  perform  the  last  rites  over  the  expir- 
ing Saint,  are,  by  a fine  touch  of  satire,  represented  as  cold  and 
indifferent  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  as  merely  hurrying 
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through  an  accustomed  and  tedious  duty.  To  bring  the  scene 
still  more  vividly  before  those  for  whom  he  especially  painted, 
Ghirlandaio  has  introduced  into  his  picture  men  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  dressed  in  their  own  costume,  and  has  placed  them 
in  an  edifice  of  his  own  day,  instead  of  attempting  to  represent 
the  architecture  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  event  really 
occurred. 

This  custom  of  introducing  the  portraits  of  living  persons  into 
pictures  painted  in  public  places,  such  as  churches  and  town-halls, 
was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  great  painters  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  from  Giotto  to  Raphael.  Whilst  a worthy 
memorial  is  thus  preserved  of  the  illustrious  men  who  may  have 
lived  in  the  painter’s  day,  great  truth  and  apparent  reality  are 
given  to  the  scene  represented,  and  a corresponding  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  admirable  technical  qualities  of  this  vrork,  as  indeed  of 
nearly  all  Ghirlandaio’s  frescoes,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  or  too 
strongly  recommended  for  study  to  those  who  are  pursuing  this 
branch  of  their  art.  He  was  essentially  a painter  in  fresco, 
looking  upon  this  material  as  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  display  of 
his  own  powers,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  and 
end  of  painting — the  instruction  and  refinement,  as  well  as  the 
amusement,  of  mankind.  There  is  no  careless  work,  nor  any 

* The  spot  where  St.  Francis  died  is  now  covered  by  the  fine  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Assisi  is  built.  The  hut  in  which  the  Saint  lived 
still  stands  beneath  the  dome  of  the  modern  church,  and  is  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration 
to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 
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over-careful  and  too  minute.  The  effect  required  is  perfectly 
attained.  The  colours  are  now  dim,  and  the  “ intonaco  ” or  plaster 
has  in  parts  fallen  away,  but  this  is  the  result  of  wilful  neglect 
and  ill  treatment,  and  not  any  carelessness  in  the  execution,  or 
any  badness  in  the  materials  used  by  the  painter.  The  general 
tone  of  colouring  is  sober  and  truthful,  and  admirably  suited  to 
the  subject.  The  subtle  gradations  of  tints,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  arranged  the  bright  colours  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  sombre  garments  of  the  friars  who  arc 
the  principal  figures,  show  the  consummate  skill  of  the  master. 

After  he  had  completed  the  frescoes  of  the  Stma.  Trinita, 
Ghirlandaio  was  engaged  with  his  favourite  pupil  and  brother-in- 
law,  Bastiano  JMainardi,  in  painting  the  Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  San  Geminiano."  There,  in  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  Saint,  he  has  shown  the  same  mastery  over  his  art  as  in  the 
death  of  St.  Francis.  The  figures  are  smaller,  but  the  composition, 
as  I have  already  observed,  is  nearly  similar.  He  has,  however, 
introduced  into  it  several  graceful  female  forms  which  make  a 
pleasing  variety.  The  girl  stretched  upon  the  bier  is  a figure  of 
singular  beauty  and  of  touching  simplicity.  As  usual,  the  bystanders 
are  probably  portraits  in  which  a strong  individuality  of  character 
is  given  with  great  dignity.  The  other  fresco  of  this  chapel,  “ St. 


* There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  was  painted  at  this  precise 
time,  but  I am  willing  to  accept  the  date  given  by  the  latest  annotators  of  Vasari 
which  is  inferred  from  the  existence  at  San  Greminiano  of  frescoes  executed  by  Maiuardi 
in  1487.  The  relics  of  the  Saint  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  in  October,  1488,  probably 
immediately  after  its  completion.  (Peccori,  Storia  della  terra  di  S.  Geminiano.)  A fresco 
of  “ The  Annunciation”  in  the  oratory  of  San  Giovanni  in  San  Geminiano,  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio,  is  dated  in  1482. 
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Gregory  appearing  to  Sta.  Fina  and  announcing  her  approaching 
death,”  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  the 
work  of  his  scholar,  Mainardi. 

The  frescoes  at  San  Geminiano  were  probably  executed  during 
a temporary  absence  from  Florence,  for  Ghirlandaio  must  have 
commenced  his  last  and  most  important  undertaking,  the  decoration 
of  the  choir  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the 
Sassetti  Chapel.  That  great  work  appears  to  have  been  completed 
in  1490,  after  a lapse  of  between  four  amd  five  years — a short  time 
indeed  to  accomplish  so  vast  a labour,  although  he  evidently 
received  very  considerable  assistance  in  it  from  his  numerous 
scholars.*  Vasaii  relates  how  Ghirlandaio  came  to  be  employed  on 
this  work.  The  walls  of  the  choir  had  been  originally  painted  by 
Andrea  Orcagna,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roof  the 
frescoes  had  already,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  suffered 
very  considerably  from  the  damp.  Many  enlightened  citizens  of 
Florence  desired  either  to  have  those  interesting  works  restored,  or 
to  see  the  chapel  adorned  anew  by  some  painter  worthy  of  the  task. 
But  the  family  of  Ricci,  who  had  a proprietary  right  in  this  part  of 
the  church,  were  not  only  unwilling  to  incur  the  necessary  cost  them- 
selves, but  even  refused  to  allow  others  to  pay  it  for  them,  fearing 
lest  their  coats  of  arms  and  shields  should  be  removed,  and  their 
hereditary  claims  to  the  chapel  should  be  subsequently  disputed. 


* According  to  Vasari  tlie  work  occupied  him  four  years,  and  was  finished  in  1485 ; 
but  it  would  appear  from  contemporary  evidence  that  he  is  mistaken.  The  frescoes  were 
probably  commenced  in  that  year,  and  completed  in  1490,  when  the  chapel  was  first 
exposed  to  public  view  (Le  Monnier’s  edition  of  Vasari’s  Lives,  vol.  v.  p.  72,  note). 
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At  length  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  to  whom  Ghirlandaio  had  brought 
the  letters  of  recommendation  from  his  brother,  the  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Rome,  prevailed  upon  them  to  allow  him  to  undertake 
the  repairs  at  his  own  expense,  on  the  condition  that  when  they 
were  finished  the  Ricci  escutcheons  should  be  placed  in  the  most 
honourable  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  choir.  A solemn  contract 
to  this  effect  was  accordingly  entered  into.  Giovanni  selected  Ghir- 
landaio to  execute  the  work,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  one  thousand 
two  hundred  gold  ducats,  promising  to  add  two  hundred  ducats 
more  in  the  event  of  his  being  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  painter 
did  execute  his  commission  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  but 
the  latter  hinted  that  he  would  be  much  pleased  if  he  were 
released  from  his  promise  to  pay  the  additional  sum.  “ Domenico,” 
says  his  biographer,  “ who  esteemed  glory  and  honour  far  more 
than  riches,  consented  at  once  to  abandon  any  further  claim,  declaring 
that  he  was  much  happier  in  having  given  satisfaction  by  his  work, 
than  he  should  have  been  in  receiving  the  two  hundred  additional 
ducats  for  it.” 

When  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  were  complete,  Giovanni  Torna- 
buoni  fixed  on  the  outer  pilasters  two  great  escutcheons  in  stone, 
bearing  the  arms  of  his  own  family  and  those  of  the  Tornaquinci, 
with  which  it  was  allied.  But  the  arms  of  the  Ricci  he  only  placed 
in  a very  small  shield  on  the  tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament  over  the 
high  altar.  So  that  when  the  public  were  first  admitted  to  the  chapel 
the  Ricci  in  vain  sought  for  their  armorial  bearings,  and  loudly  com- 
plained to  the  Council  of  Eight  of  the  breach  of  contract,  demanding 
immediate  justice.  IIoAvever,  they  obtained  no  redress,  as  it  Avas 
proA’ed  to  them  that  their  arms,  being  close  to  the  most  holy 
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Sacrament,  occupied,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  most  honourable  place  in  the  chapel.  This  anecdote  is  a curious 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  arts  were  at  that  period  held  in  Florence. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  Vasari  says,  but  his  statements 
are  not  always  entitled  to  much  confidence,  that  Ghirlandaio 
adopted  the  same  subjects,  as  had  been  previously  painted  by 
Orcagna — following  that  painter  in  their  arrangement.  The  four 
divisions  of  the  groined  roof  contain  the  four  evangelists.  On 
that  part  of  the  end  wall  behind  the  high  altar  not  occupied 
by  the  great  window,  he  painted  figures  of  various  saints,  pro- 
tectors of  the  city  of  Florence,  events  from  the  history  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert, 
the  Annunciation,  and,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel, 
portraits  of  his  patrons,  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  and  his  wife. 
The  side  walls  he  covered  with  fourteen  frescoes — seven  on  the 
right  hand  representing  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  and  seven  on  the 
left  representing  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  into  a minute  description  of  each  of  these  very 
remarkable  pictures.  I trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  Arundel 
Society  will  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of  them,  and  to  make 
known  and  accessible,  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  mine  of  artistic 
wealth.  These  frescoes  show  to  a remarkable  degree  all  the  great 
qualities  which  Ghirlandaio  possessed  as  a painter.  In  them  he 
has  displayed  an  infinite  variety  of  resource,  and  a rich  and  poetic 
imagination,  in  which  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  that  most 
imaginative  of  painters,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  who  is  frequently  apt 
to  be  extravagant  and  fantastic,  and  to  overcrowd  his  compositions 


— faults  never  committed  by  Ghirlandaio,  who  is  always  simple 
and  dignified.  The  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  his  female 
figures — qualities  in  which  his  easel  pictures  are  sometimes  deficient 
— give  an  additional  interest  to  these  works.  The  “ Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth”  and  the  “ Birth  of  the  Virgin,”  two  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions in  the  series,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  He  has,  as  usual, 
introduced  into  nearly  every  fresco  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
citizens  and  of  men  illustrious  in  his  day.*  Many  of  the  heads  are 
masterpieces  of  the  most  elevated  portraiture.  The  drapery  is 
disposed  with  that  breadth  and  grandeur  in  the  folds,  yet  with  that 
perfect  ease,  Avhich  marks  the  best  period  of  the  Florentine 
school.  The  compositions  are  carefully  studied,  and  the  figures 
most  skilfully,  but  naturally  arranged.  There  is  no  violence,  nor 
yet  any  tameness,  in  the  action.  The  story  is  always  simply,  yet 
well  and  clearly  told.  In  the  background  there  is  great  variety, 
elegance,  and  richness  of  detail,  chiefly  architectural.  The  buildings 
are  of  the  “renaissance”  style,  and  are  cleverly  drawn  in  perspective. 
The  landscapes  which  occur  in  a few  of  these  frescoes  are  painted 
with  his  usual  feeling  for  nature  in  her  most  poetic  aspect.  In 
execution  these  great  works  show  the  most  complete  mastery  over 
the  technical  part  of  his  art — bold  resolute  drawing,  admirable 


* Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  Poliziano,  Cristofano 
Landino,  and  the  celebrated  Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  (according  to  good  authority, 
however,  the  portrait  is  that  of  Gentile  de’  Becchi,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  not  of 
Demetrius),  his  own  portrait,  those  of  his  master  Baldovinetti,  his  brother  David,  his 
brother-in-law  and  pupil  Bastiano  Mainardi,  Ginevra  de’  Benei  (a  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  day,  but  who  had  been  already  married  for  some  years  when  the  fresco  was  painted), 
and  of  many  members  of  the  iledici  and  of  the  Tornabuoni  and  Tornaquinci  families. 
Old  drawings,  made  at  the  time,  and  indicating  the  original  of  each  portrait,  still  exist. 
One  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Tornaquinci  family  (Lc  Monnier’s  edition  of  Vasari’s 
Lives,  vol.  V.  p.  76,  note). 
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knowledge  of  effect,  and  an  excellent  colouring.  Although  they 
have  been  exposed  to  a long  period  of  neglect  and  wilful  injury,  to 
damp,  to  the  fumes  of  incense  and  the  smoke  of  torches,  and 
to  the  ladders,  nails,  and  tawdry  hangings  used  upon  nearly 
every  church  festival ; yet  until  recently  they  had  preserved  much 
of  their  original  beauty  and  freshness.  They  have  suffered  more 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  probably  at  any  other 
period  ; but  they  are  still  noble  monuments  of  the  best  period  of 
Italian  fresco  painting.* 

Although  Ghirlandaio  had  acquired  great  skill  in  the  use  of 
tempera  (he  never,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  painted  in  oil),  his  altar- 
pieces  and  easel  pictures  are  much  inferior  to  his  frescoes.  He 
would  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art. 


* About  three  years  ago  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  having  waxed 
rich,  determined  to  restore  their  church.  They  set  about  the  business  after  the  usual 
fashion,  and  what  with  repainting  many  of  the  frescoes,  restoring  the  architecture, 
destroying  or  removing  some  of  the  most  interesting  monuments,  and  selling  others,  they 
have  done  their  best  towards  utterly  spoiling  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Italy.  Fortunately,  the  hand  of  the  restorer  was  stayed,  partly  I believe  through  a protest 
I made  against  these  barbarous  proceedings,  before  it  bad  reached  Ghirlandaio’s  frescoes, 
but  not  before  it  had  hopelessly  injured  some  of  the  finest  by  Filippino  Lippi.  But  even 
Ghirlandaio’s  were  left  exposed  to  all  the  damp,  dust,  and  dirt  which  would  accumulate  in 
an  edifice  undergoing  almost  complete  internal  reconstruction,  and  to  such  injuries  as  might 
befall  them  from  poles,  ladders  and  the  various  incidents  of  workmen’s  proceedings.  They 
were  only  covered  up  with  canvas  in  the  month  of  November  last  (1860),  when  the 
interference  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  I believe,  had  shamed  the  monks 
into  doing  something  to  preserve  these  treasures.  But  they  had  already  suffered  very 
severely  and  irreparably.  Such  is  the  fate  of  some  of  the  noblest  legacies  bequeathed  to 
Italy  by  her  great  men ! It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  what  with  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  decreed  by  the  new  government,  and  what  with  restoration  and  neglect,  little 
will  be  left  of  these  precious  relics  in  a few  years.  A successful  struggle  for  political 
regeneration  is  not,  unfortunately,  always  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  monuments 
of  early  art.  The  removal  of  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  will,  however,  allow 
Ghirlandaio’s  frescoes  to  be  better  seen  than  formerly. 
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and  to  have  executed  few  such  works  with  his  own  hand.  He  never 
refused  a commission,  but  ordered  his  apprentices  and  pupils  to 
accept  any  work  that  might  be  brought  to  his  shop,  were  it  even  to 
paint  the  hoops  for  women’s  baskets,  declaring  that  if  they  would  not 
undertake  it,  he  would  himself.  This  he  did,  not  from  any  love  of 
gain,  but  because  he  was  unwilling  that  any  one,  however  humble, 
should  depart  from  his  door  dissatisfied.''^  If  this  statement  be  true, 
it  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  left  most  of  his  shop  business — the 
painting  of  easel  pictures — to  his  scholars.  His  “ tavole”  frequently 
show  elegance  of  design,  richness  and  variety  of  composition,  a very 
careful  and  conscientious  execution  of  details,  and  that  individuality 
of  expression  in  the  heads — generally  portraits — which  is  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  his  frescoes.  But  the  colouring  is  often 
dull,  heavy,  and  leaden,  sometimes  raw  and  harsh.  He  is  fond  of 
^•iolent  contrasts  in  the  flesh  tints,  using  bright  red  too  freely 
for  this  purpose.  He  improved,  however,  in  this  respect  in  his 
latest  pictures,  which  are  much  richer  and  more  harmonious  in 
colour,  approaching  to  those  of  his  son  Bidolfo.  His  earlier  and 
later  styles  may  thus  be  distinguished.  The  types  he  chooses 
for  the  Virgin,  the  Infant  Christ,  and  angels,  are  generally 
wanting  in  elevation,  beauty,  and  religious  sentiment ; and  his 
representations  of  these  sacred  personages  are  consequently  inferior 
to  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  were,  in  other 
respects,  painters  of  less  merit.  But  the  saints  he  introduces  into 
his  pictures  are  generally  of  a higher  character,  and  show  his 
feeling  for  dignified  yet  individualised  expression.  The  extremities 
of  his  figures — their  hands  and  feet — are  not  always  drawn  with 


* Vasari,  Life  of  Ghirlandaio. 


care  and  correctness.  These  various  defects  seem  to  show  that 
whilst  he  made  the  designs  for  his  pictures  himself,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  execution  to  others.  This  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  large  number  of  great  and  important  works  upon 
which  he  was  occupied  during  the  short  period  of  ten  years. 

Whilst  many  pictures  in  public  and  private  collections  are 
attributed  to  him,  genuine  works  by  his  hand  are  comparatively 
rare.  Most  of  those  which  are  authentic,  and  are  of  any  import- 
ance, bear  dates,  like  his  frescoes,  between  1480  and  1491.  None 
are  signed.  The  principal  with  which  I am  acquainted  are  the 
following  : 

In  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  an  altar-piece,  formerly 
in  the  Church  of  the  Calza,  greatly  praised  by  Vasari  as  a perfect 
example  of  tempera  painting.  This  jDicture  was  bought  for  the 
National  Gallery,  and  having  been  seized  by  the  late  Grand 
Ducal  Government,  became  the  subject  of  an  angry  diplomatic 
correspondence.*  It  represents,  according  to  the  conventional 


* In  the  last  catalogue  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  it  is  described  as  having  been  ‘ purchased  ’ 
by  the  Tuscan  government.  It  was  in  fact  seized,  and  not  paid  for,  in  contravention  of 
their  own  law — a very  small  annual  sum  being  only  promised  to  the  owners.  A true  and 
genuine  love  of  art,  which  sought  to  retain  in  Italy,  by  fair  and  just  means,  its  best 
monuments,  would  be  a very  praiseworthy  sentiment;  but  a mere  petty  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  which  enacts  or  threatens  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  without  special  permission,  wliilst  some  of  the  finest  paintings  are 
allowed  to  decay  and  perish,  deserves  anything  hut  commendation.  The  Italians  should 
remember  that,  after  all,  they  owe  the  preservation  of  many  of  their  most  valuable 
monuments  of  art  to  the  liberality  of  enlightened  strangers ; that  long  before  they  appre- 
ciated the  remains  of  those  ancient  works,  which  they  had  left  to  fall  to  decay,  German, 
English,  and  French  writers  and  travellers  had  understood  their  value,  and  had  called 
public  attention  to  them,  and  that  much  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  now  felt  for  Italy 
in  her  vital  struggle  may  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  her,  founded 
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treatment  of  the  early  masters,  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned 
amidst  saints.  The  colours  are  raw  and  wanting  in  harmony  ; 
though  this  is  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  injudicious  cleaning.  The 
details  are  painted  with  great  minuteness  and  care.  The  picture 
is  not  dated  ; judging  from  its  execution,  it  appears  to  belong  to 
about  the  same  period  as  the  fresco  of  “ St.  Jerome”  in  the  Ognissanti 
(1480). 


Also  in  the  Uffizi,  a large  circular  picture,  representing  the 
“Adoration  of  the  Magi;”  a rich  composition,  full  of  figures,  some 
of  much  beauty.  The  colour  is  rather  leaden  and  heavy.  In  the 
distance  is  a view  of  Venice  with  the  grand  canal,  very  minutely 
and  skilfully  painted,  apparently  showing  that  the  painter  had 
visited  that  city.  Dated  1487. 

A circular  picture  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  of  smaller  dimensions, 
similar  in  subject  and  nearly  similar  in  the  details,  many  of 
the  figures  being  repeated ; apparently  painted  about  the  same 
time.^' 

upon  tlie  eyidence  of  tlie  genius  and  greatness  of  her  sons  in  former  ages,  displayed 
throughout  the  civilised  world  by  works  of  art.  It  is  scarcely  creditable  to  their  authors 
to  see  the  constant  repetition,  in  modern  Italian  books,  of  the  stereotyped  phrase  that 
“ Italy  has  been  despoiled  of  such  and  such  a picture  by  the  Ultramontane  barbarians 
nor  can  I admire  the  answer  given  by  an  Italian  statesman  to  one  who  remonstrated 
against  a law  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paintings — “ We  would  rather  that 
our  pictures  should  rot  upon  the  walls  than  that  they  should  go  to  England.”  It  is  very 
doubtful  how  far  the  accumulation  of  ancient  pictures  in  public  galleries  will  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  truly  great  painters  in  Italy.  The  result  has  hitherto  not  been 
favourable  to  the  development  of  genius.  Italian  artists  have  scarcely  escaped  becoming 
a mere  race  of  copyists.  iN'o  man,  not  being  an  Italian,  can  feel  a greater  love  for  Italy, 
a deeper  interest  in  her  prosperity,  and  a sincerer  desire  for  her  future  greatness,  than 
myself.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I have  made  the  above  remarks. 

* A third  picture  of  the  same  character,  painted  for  a member  of  the  Tornabuoni 
family,  and  afterwards  in  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini,  is  said  to  be  in  England. 
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Two  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Florence.  A “Nativity,”  dated  1485,  originally  the  altar-piece  of 
the  Sassetti  Chapel,  contains  some  fine  characteristic  heads — one 
amongst  them  the  painter’s  portrait — but  has  defects  of  colour. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a very  elaborate  landscape  background,  treated 
in  a somewhat  conventional  manner,  the  high  lights  being  touched 
with  gold — a practice  often  follovv^ed  by  Ghirlandaio  in  his  easel 
pictures  and  even  in  his  frescoes,  as  in  the  “ St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata,”  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel ; although  Vasari  says  that  he 
was  the  first  to  abandon  the  use  of  gilding  in  painting,  skilfully 
imitating  the  effects  of  gold  by  the  simple  means  of  colour.  A 
second  altar-piece,  representing  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  between 
angels  and  saints,”  without  date,  but  probably  painted  about  the 
same  time,  with  a “predella”  of  five  small  subjects  very  gracefully 
and  delicately  treated.  The  details  are  careful,  and  some  of  the 
heads  fine,  but  there  is  a want  of  dignity  and  religious  feeling  in 
the  Virgin,  and  the  colour  is  leaden. 


The  large  altar-piece  of  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  in  the 
Church  of  the  Esposti  (or  Foundling  Hospital) — Ghirlandaio’s  most 
important  work  of  this  nature  in  Florence,  dated  1488,  It  is  very 
rich  in  figures,  and  contains  many  graceful  and  pleasing  groups, 
and  some  fine  portrait  heads.  In  the  background  is  a distant 
view  of  a city,  the  sea  and  a harbour  with  shipping,  poetically 
conceived,  but  somewhat  hard  in  treatment.  The  details  are 
most  conscientiously  and  minutely  executed.  The  general  tone  of 
colour  is  more  harmonious  than  that  of  most  of  his  pictures  ; but 
the  flesh  tints,  which  are  curiously  hatched,  are  still  too  green  and 
leaden  ; and  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  types  of  which 
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are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  subjects,  are  somewhat  disfigured  by 
ruddy  cheeks. 

An  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  San  Giusto,  at  Volterra, 
representing  Christ  in  glory  and  saints  beneath,  judging  by  its 
colouring,  of  his  later  time."  It  has  been  badly  restored.  A 
second  picture,  painted,  according  to  Vasari,  for  the  same  church, 
has  disappeared. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Church  of  San  Martino  at  Lucca,  an  altar- 
piece,  unfortunately  much  injured  by  a restorer. 

An  altar-piece  painted  for  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  still 
preserved  in  the  town-hall  of  that  city. 

A picture  in  several  compartments,  painted  about  1490,  for 
the  altar  of  the  choir  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Part  is  now  in  the 
Pinacothek  at  Munich,  and  part  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin. 
It  was  finished  by  his  brothers  David  and  Benedetto,  to  whom 
may  probably  be  attributed  the  whole  of  one  compartment — the 
“ Resurrection  of  Christ,”  in  the  Berlin  Collection.  The  grand 
individualised  character  of  the  heads,  and  the  broad  drapery  in 
ample  folds  in  those  parts  which  are  evidently  by  Ghirlandaio,  as  the 
panels  with  the  single  saints  at  Berlin,  resemble  his  frescoes.  The 
colour  is  also  remarkably  rich  and  harmonious,  and  furnishes  an 

* Yasari  states  that  this  picture  was  ordered  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  when  the 
convent  was  held  ‘ in  commendam  ’ by  his  son  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  afterwards  Pope 
Leo  X.,  who  was  created  a cardinal  in  1488,  and  received  holy  orders  four  years 
later. 
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excellent  example  of  liis  latest  and  best  style.*  The  hands  and 
feet  are  very  carefully  drawn.  The  centre  subject,  representing 
the  Virgin  in  glory  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Dominic,  and  John  the  Evangelist,  is  at  Munich. 

In  the  Louvre  “ The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,”  commenced  for 
the  church  of  Cestello,  and  finished,  according  to  Vasari,  by  his 
bi’others  David  and  Benedetto.  The  colouring  is  defective,  but  the 
figures  are  very  graceful.  Dated  1491,  and  consequently  the  latest 
authentic  work  by  the  master. 


I know  of  no  genuine  work  entirely  by  the  hand  of  Ghirlandaio 
in  England,  although  several  pictures  in  private  collections  are 
attributed  to  him.f  The  beautiful  jficture  of  “ The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  two  angels,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  assigned  to  him,  is 
undoubtedly  by  another  and  very  different  painter.| 

Ghirlandaio’s  drawings  and  sketches,  of  which  many  are  preserved 

* other  pictures  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  are  attributed  to  Ghirlandaio.  A “ Virgin  and 
Child  between  saints  ” may  he  from  a design  by  the  master,  hut  the  execution  and  colour 
betray  a scholar.  The  ‘ Pieta,’  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich  (No.  538),  though  assigned 
to  him,  is  undoubtedly  by  Pilippino  Lippi. 

t Dr.  AVaagen  mentions  two  portraits,  conjectured  to  be  those  of  Maria  Tornabuoni 
and  her  husband,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Drury  Lowe,  which  may  be  by  him. — (Galleries 
and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  498). 

X It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  may  have  been  the  painter  of  this  picture.  It  closely 
resembles  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  hands,  a picture  of  three  saints  in  the  Uffizi,  which  is  described  by  Vasari  as  having 
been  painted  by  Antonio  and  Piero  Pollaiolo,  for  the  Church  of  San  Miniato.  That  picture 
is,  however,  in  oil.  Some  have  attributed  the  National  Gallery  picture  to  Pesello  or  to 
Pesellino,  of  whom  little  is  known.  By  the  same  hand  are  undoubtedly  other  works  in 
public  and  private  collections,  as  in  Lord  Ward’s,  Mr.  Barker’s,  &c.  In  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  colour,  and  in  a peculiar  beauty  in  the  type  of  the  Virgin  and  Angels,  the 
painter,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  perhaps  superior  to  Ghirlandaio. 
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in  the  Uffizi  and  elsewhere,  are  marked  by  great  vigour  and  decision 
of  outline,  and  are  usually  on  grey  or  bluish  paper,  and  much  relieved 
with  white.  They  show  a careful  and  conscientious  study  of  nature 
and  of  detail,  especially  of  drapery,  which  is  marked  by  great  breadth 
of  folds  admirably  disposed.  They  correspond  in  these  respects  with 
his  frescoes,  some  of  the  original  sketches  for  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 


The  frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  appear  to  have  been  the 
last  great  work  of  painting  undertaken  by  Ghirlandaio."  After 
he  had  finished  them  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  mosaic, 
for  which  he  had  probably  contracted  a taste  when  with  Alessio 
Baldovinetti,  who  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  workers  in  this 
material  of  his  day.  Ghirlandaio  was  wont  to  say  that  mosaic, 
from  its  durability,  was  better  adapted  than  any  other  material  to 
the  expression  of  the  painter’s  ideas.f  In  1490  he  executed  in  it 


* Other  frescoes  hy  Ghirlandaio  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  which  have  perished,  or 
the  dates  of  which  are  unknown,  are : the  front  of  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Badia  of 
Settimo,  near  Florence,  no  traces  of  which  exist ; a chapel  in  the  villa  of  the  Casso 
Macherelli,  also  near  Florence,  where  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen ; on  the  arch  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  several  graceful  angels,  recently  restored,  and 
consequently  destroyed ; another  fresco  at  Pisa,  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  “Opera,”  or  Warden’s 
office,  of  the  Duomo,  destroyed  ; a “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ognissanti,  and  a St.  Michael  in  full  armour,  over  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  of 
Sta.  Maria  hluova,  Florence,  both  destroyed ; a hall  in  the  Spannocchi  Palace  at 
Siena,  with  many  subjects  in  tempera,  of  which  no  trace  or  record  remains  (it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  such  work  was  executed.  An  “Annunciation,”  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Church  of  Orbatello,  dated  1485,  is  attributed  to  him  by  the  last  editors  of  Vasari’s 
Lives  ; and  a circular  fresco  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bargello,  Florence,  dated  1490,  is  also 
assigned  to  him,  but  doubtfully.  Of  several  pictures  described  by  Vasari,  some  have 
been  lost,  whilst  others  may  still  be  preserved  in  private  collections.  Amongst  the  most 
important  which  have  disappeared  is  one,  originally  at  Pisa,  representing  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Bocco,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Leo  X. 

t “ Dsava  dire  Domenico  la  pittura  essere  il  disegno,  e la  vera  pittura  per  la  eternita 
essere  il  musaico.”  Vasari,  Vita  del  Ghirlandaio. 
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a lunette  representing  the  “Annunciation,”  over  one  of  the  northern 
entrances  to  the  Duomo  of  Florence, — the  only  authentic  example 
remaining  of  his  skill  in  this  art.  It  is  very  graceful  in  design,  and 
is  distinguished  by  that  beauty  and  minuteness  of  detail  which  cha- 
racterise his  paintings.  According  to  Vasari,  he  had  commenced  the 
decoration,  in  the  same  material,  of  the  Chapel  of  San  Zanobi,  in 
the  Duomo,  when  he  was  induced  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
became  his  surety  for  20,000  ducats,  to  complete  the  mosaics  of 
the  facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena,  and  died  whilst  engaged  in 
that  undertaking.  But  this  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  Vasari. 
Documentary  evidence  proves  that  it  was  Domenico’s  brother 
David  and  not  himself  who  was  employed  at  Siena.  It  appears, 
from  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  that  in  1492,  and  in 
the  following  year,  if  not  at  a later  period,  he  was  engaged  in 
repairing  and  renewing  the  mosaics  which  adorned  the  exterior  of 
that  splendid  building.*  We  have  no  further  record  of  the  painter 
from  that  time  to  his  death.  Vasari  places  that  event  in  1495,  but 
there  is  reason  to  infer  that  it  occurred  two  or  three  years  later, 
when  Ghirlandaio  was  in  the  46th  or  47th  year  of  his  age.f 

Ghirlandaio  had  received  a commission  in  1491  to  paint  a picture 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Palco,  near  Prato,  which  he 
failed  to  execute,  and  which  was  consequently  transferred  to  Filip- 
pino Lippi.  In  the  same  year  he  left  the  “ Visitation,”  now  in  the 

* Vasari’s  Lives,  Le  Monnier’s  edition,  vol.  v.  p.  83,  note.  An  entry  of  a payment  of 
forty-two  ducats  to  him  occurs  in  the  hooks  of  the  cathedral  under  date  of  the  20th 
April,  1493. 

f The  last  edition  of  Vasari  gives  1498  as  the  date  of  his  death,  but  it  may  have 
occurred  a little  earlier,  perhaps  in  1497.  The  declaration  of  the  property  left  by  him  at 
his  decease,  made  by  his  brother  in  1498,  does  not  prove  that  he  actually  died  in  that  year. 
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Louvre,  unfinished.  His  career  as  a painter  seems  therefore,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  authentic  records,  to  have  been 
limited  to  ten  years — from  1480  to  1491,  during  which  period  ho 
executed  a larger  number  of  great  and  important  works  than 
probably  any  other  painter  who  ever  lived,  not  even  excepting  his 
prolific  contemporary,  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

He  had  many  scholars.  The  most  eminent  was  Michelangelo, 
who  from  him  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art,*  and  who, 
according  to  tradition,  assisted  him  in  the  frescoes  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella.  As  he  was  born  in  1475,  and  apprenticed  to  Ghir- 
landaio on  the  1st  of  April,  1488,  he  was  but  a boy  when  those 
great  works  were  painted.  The  firm  and  vigorous  drawing  of 
Ghirlandaio,  and  his  dignified  conception  and  rendering  of  character 
had  no  doubt  their  influence  upon  the  youthful  genius  of  the  illus- 
trious artist,  but  that  genius  was  destined  to  create  a new  era  in 
art,  and  to  be  the  representative  of  a new  order  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. Whatever  Michelangelo  may  have  learnt  from  his  first 
master — and  he  could  not  have  remained  long  under  him — there 
are  certainly  few,  if  any,  traces  of  Ghirlandaio’s  influence  in  such  of 
his  early  works  as  are  known  to  us.  He  seems  to  have  struck  out  a 
new  path  for  himself,  in  the  technical,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  his  art,  almost  before  he  had  emerged  from  boy- 
liood.f 


* Condivi. 

t The  well-known  unfinished  picture,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Taunton,  and 
generally  believed  to  he  an  early  work  by  Michelangelo,  was  at  one  time  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio ; this  may  show  that  there  are  some  traces  of  Ghirlandaio’s  manner  in  it, 
but  it  eertainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  that  master’s  works  with  which  I am 
acquainted. 
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Those  pupils  who  most  closely  followed  in  Ghirlandaio’s  footsteps 
were  his  brothers  David  and  Benedetto,  painters  of  no  great  merit, 
but  whose  works  frequently  pass  for  those  of  Domenico ; his 
brother-in-law,  Bastiano  Mainardi  of  San  Geminiano,  who  executed 
frescoes  in  his  native  town  and  in  Florence  (as  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce),  very  closely  imitating  the  style  of  his  master,  but 
wanting  his  vigour  and  invention  ; his  son  Ridolfo,  who,  as  a 
painter  of  easel  pictures  and  altar-pieces,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
imitated  his  father  in  the  strongly  individualised  and  dignified 
character  of  his  heads,  but  exceeded  him  in  the  richness  and 
power  of  his  colouring ; and  Francesco  Granacci,  who,  with  much 
grace  of  drawing  and  a refined  feeling  for  colour,  was  deficient 
in  originality  of  invention  and  in  a dignified  conception  of  character. 
To  these  Vasari  adds  Niccolo  Cieco,  Jacopo  del  Tedesco,  Jacopo 
deir  Indaco,  and  Baldino  Baldinelli,  of  whose  works  little  or  nothing 
is  known. 

Ghirlandaio  would  seem  to  have  died  in  poverty,  for  according 
to  Vasari  the  family  of  Tornabuoni,  probably  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  Giovanni  in  the  matter  of  the  Sta.  Maria  Movella  frescoes, 
sent  him  one  hundred  ducats  during  his  last  illness.  He  was 
greatly  deplored  by  the  city  of  Florence  as  a distinguished  and 
worthy  citizen,  and  by  his  pupils  as  a kind  and  affectionate  master. 
He  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  public  cemetery  of  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  But  his  remains  were  afterwards 
removed  by  his  son  Ridolfo  to  a more  honourable  site  in  the  outer 
cloisters,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a separate  tomb  amongst 
those  of  the  most  noble  families  of  his  native  city.  In  the  arched 
recess  over  his  sarcophagus  were  placed  his  arms,  consisting  of  an 
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armed  horseman,  and  liis  portrait,  wliicli  lias  long  since  perished. 
An  epitaph,  in  the  inflated  style  of  Italian  mortuary  inscriptions, 
recorded  his  fame  as  a painter.'”" 

Vasari’s  account  of  Ghirlandaio,  and  Vasari  had  known  many 
of  his  contemporaries  and  pupils,  conveys  the  impression  that  he 
was  a gentle,  honest,  conscientious,  and  industrious  man, — an 
impression  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of  his  works.  As 
a painter  in  fresco  he  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  technical 
part  of  his  art.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  of  his  execution 
w^ere  surprising.  He  was  heard  to  declare,  says  his  biographer, 
that  he  should  rejoice  if  he  had  to  paint  with  stories  the  wdiole 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Florence.  The  excellent  preservation  of  such 
of  his  wmrks  as  have  not  been  exposed  to  w^anton  injury  or  neglect, 
w^as  owing  to  his  habit  of  finishing  them  “ in  buon  fresco,”  or  true 
fresco,  on  the  wet  surface,  not  using  tempera  for  this  purpose 
like  many  contemporary  artists.f  This  practice  requires  great 
decision  of  execution — a ready  hand  to  obey  a clear  intellect.  Ilis 
outline  is  firm,  his  forms  graceful,  and  his  composition  skilful.  The 
fertility  of  his  imagination  and  his  power  of  arrangement  and 
combination  are  strikingly  shown  in  his  great  series  of  frescoes 
in  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  He  was  so  correct  of  eye  that  he  would 
design  the  most  difiicult  architectural  perspective  without  rule. 


* Fineschi,  Memorie  sopra  il  cimiterio  antico  della  cliiesa  di  S.  Maria  Novella.  The 
epitaph  vas  as  follows : — 

Troppo  presto  la  morte 

Troncd  il  volo  alia  fama  che  alle  stelle. 

Pensai,  correndo  forte, 

Passar  Zeusi  e Parrasio,  e Scopa,  e Apelle. 
t Vasari’s  Life  of  Ghirlandaio. 
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compass,  or  measure  ; and  a dra^Ying  tliat  he  thus  made  of  the 
Colosseum  is  said  to  have  been  so  accurate,  that  it  could  be 
measured  in  all  its  parts  bj  mere  reference  to  a human  figure 
which  he  had  introduced  as  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.* 

Although  in  his  religious  pictures  he  still  adhered,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  conventional  mode  of  arrangement  followed  in  the 
previous  century,  especially  in  the  grouping  of  his  figures  and  in 
the  draperies  of  sacred  personages ; in  his  frescoes  he  abandoned 
it  altogether,  and  sought  to  represent  nature  with  the  utmost  truth 
— a distinction  between  easel  pictures  and  wall-paintings  not 
unfrequent  amongst  his  comtemporaries  and  the  great  painters 
who  immediately  succeeded  him.  He  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
all  violence  of  action  and  contortion,  all  exaggeration  and  affectation 
of  expression,  giving  a dignified,  calm  repose  to  the  scene  he 
represents,  which  might  degenerate  into  monotony,  were  it  not 
combined  with  great  variety,  and  an  elevation  of  character  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  and  interest  the  spectator.  In  a just  dispo- 
sition of  light  and  shade  and  in  the  perspective  of  colour,  especially 
in  his  heads,  he  was  much  in  advance  of  Masaccio,  who  had  not 
succeeded  in  giving  that  entire  and  complete  relief  to  his  forms 
which  in  Ghirlandaio’s  best  works,  and  still  more  in  those  of 
Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  carry  almost  to  the 
highest  perfection  the  art  of  imitation.  As  a portrait  painter  he 
holds  a very  high  rank.  Whilst  adhering  to  truth  and  nature,  he 
always  gives  to  his  portraits  the  highest  elevation  and  dignity  of 


* Vasari’s  Life  of  Ghirlandaio. 
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which  his  subject  is  susceptible.  In  this  respect  he  is  entitled 
to  our  admiration,  and  presents  one  of  the  best  models  for  imita- 
tion in  this  most  important  branch  of  painting.  He  seldom 
attempted  the  nude,  not  having  attained  in  it  that  proficiency 
which  distinguishes  the  later  painters  of  the  Florentine  School. 
Even  the  extremities — the  hands  and  feet — of  his  figures,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  are  not  always  correctly  drawn.  Lanzi 
says  that  he  was  the  first  amongst  the  Florentines,  w'ho,  by  the 
means  of  true  perspective,  arranged  his  compositions  properly  and 
gave  them  depth.* 

Ghirlandaio  may  be  entitled  to  the  place  which  an  eminent 
modern  critic  has  assigned  to  him  “ amongst  the  greatest  masters 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age.”f  Still  he  w^as  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  Masaccio  in  original  genius,  and  to  Fra  Angelico  in  that  deep 
and  fervent  love  of  purity  and  holiness,  which  appeals  to  men’s 
best  feelings  and  their  best  sympathies.  His  merits  as  a painter 
consist  in  his  having  carried  almost  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
wdiich  it  was  capable  that  new  school  of  painting  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Masolino 
and  Masaccio.  He  gave  the  best  expression  of  which  his  art  could 
then  admit,  to  the  best  phase  of  the  condition  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  Florence  had  risen  to  the  first  place  amongst  the 
Italian  states  in  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  power  based  upon 
great  commercial  activity  and  riches,  when  Ghirlandaio  began  to 
paint.  Her  wealth,  her  vast  trade,  the  luxury  of  her  citizens,  were 

* Storia  Pittorica,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

t Kugler,  Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  Vasari  calls  him  “ imo  dc’ 
principal!  e pin  ecccllenti  maestri  dell’  eta  sua.” 
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gradually  leading  her  to  forget  the  most  precious  heritage  of  a 
people — their  liberties.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whilst  contributing 
to  her  splendour  at  home  and  her  power  and  influence  abroad, 
was  fast  undermining  her  free  institutions,  to  which  she  owed  her 
real  greatness.  Yet  there  were  still  living  in  Florence  great  and 
good  men  who  had  watched  the  growth  of  her  freedom,  and  were 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  its  defence.  The  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  planned  after  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  times,  but  directed 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Medici,  had  but  recently 
failed.  But  the  childlike  religion  and  political  enthusiasm  which 
had  distinguished  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  inspired  the 
verse  of  Dante  and  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  had  passed  away.  The 
imaginative  and  superstitious  spirit  which  characterised  that  century 
was  everywhere  yielding  to  one  more  rational  and  matter-of-fact, 
founded  upon  a deeper  study  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  a better  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  a 
more  extended  intercourse  between  nations.  In  this  new  age  men 
displayed  a sense  of  their  dignity  by  polished  manners,  by  richness 
of  costume,  by  costly  living,  by  magnificent  ceremonies,  and  by 
the  foundation  of  splendid  monuments  and  a munificent  patronage 
of  the  arts,  not  for  great  national  or  religious  purposes  as 
in  the  previous  century,  but  for  the  fame  or  aggrandisement 
of  themselves  and  of  their  families.*  These  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  this  period  of  Florentine  history.  They  are 
precisely  those  which  find  their  best  exponent,  in  painting,  in 
Ghirlandaio.  In  his  frescoes  we  have  that  mixture  of  reality 
and  truth  with  the  supernatural,  in  the  treatment  of  religious 

* We  hare  an  illnstration  of  this  in  the  quarrel  about  the  coats  of  arms  between  the 
Tornahuoni  and  Ilicci,  when  the  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  was  painted. 
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incidents,  which  serves  to  show  their  divine  nature,  and  yet  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  actual  events  of  the  day.  The  portrait-like 
character  both  of  the  actors  in  these  scenes,  and  of  those  who  are 
introduced  into  them  as  spectators,  contribute  still  more  to  produce 
this  effect.  Even  in  his  altar-pieces,  or  what  are  termed  “ devo- 
tional ” pictures,  that  deep  religious  feeling  which  gives  almost 
an  unearthly  appearance  to  the  representations,  by  the  early 
painters,  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Saviour,  of  angels,  and  other  sacred 
personages,  is  replaced  by  a worldly  and  common-place  character, 
which  sometimes  almost  verges  on  coarseness.  By  their  rich 
costume,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  their  expression  and  attitude,  and 
by  the  grave  and  solemn  part  they  appear  to  play  in  the  scene 
depicted,  he  admirably  portrays  the  great  men  of  his  day,  to  whom 
he  thus  dedicates  a worthy  monument — the  last  protest,  as  it  were, 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Medici,  who  extinguished,  with  their 
country’s  liberties,  those  noble  and  generous  qualities  which,  with 
all  his  faults  and  his  vices,  distinguished  the  citizen  of  free 
Florence. 

To  those  who  would  study  the  history  of  art  in  a philosophical 
spirit,  the  interest  and  importance  of  Ghirlandaio’s  works  rest  upon 
the  view  that  may  be  thus  taken  of  them,  as  well  as  upon  their 
real  beauties  and  the  influence  they  exercised  over  the  Florentine 
school  of  painting ; that  school  which  numbered  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries the  Pollaioli,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
Filippino  Lippi,  and  Luca  Signorelli ; which  produced  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
formed  the  maturer  style  of  Pietro  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and 
the  immortal  Paphael  himself ; a school  which  in  its  highest 
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development  in  Ghirlandaio’s  time  held  the  grand  and  just  middle 
place  between  the  conventional  and  the  academic  in  art — the  high 
land,  as  it  were,  between  the  rise  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
fall  of  the  sixteenth. 

A.  H.  LAYARD. 
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HANS  MEMLINC; 


A NOTICE  OF  ms  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


/^F  all  tlie  old  Flemish  towns  there  is  none  more  picturesque 
^ or  more  interesting  than  Bruges.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
decay  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  has  retained  far  more  of 
the  architectural  features  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  than  its  ancient  and  more  prosperous  rival,  Ghent. 
Yet  these  remains  offer  but  a faint  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
this  once  important  mercantile  city,  long  the  entrepot  of  the 
Ilanse-Towns,  and  the  market  to  which  merchants  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  sell  and  exchange  their  goods. 
Several  of  its  most  important  public  buildings  have  disappeared, 
and  all  the  palaces  of  its  merchant  princes  and  nobles,  save 
those  of  the  Gruuthuuse  and  Portinari  families.  Tlie  former 
for  two  centuries  past  has  served  as  a Mont  de  Piete ; the  latter 
is  now  a convent. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  offered  a 
far  different  aspect;  its  squares  were  adorned  with  fountains; 
its  bridges  Avith  statues  in  bronze;  the  public  buildings  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  with  statuary  and  carved  work, 
tlie  beauty  of  which  was  heightened  and  brought  out  by 
gilding  and  polychrome;  the  Avindows  Avere  rich  with  storied 
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glass,  and  the  walls  of  the  interiors  adorned  with  paintings 
in  distemper,  or  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestry.  If  but  little 
of  all  this  now  remains,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  past  three  centuries  Bruges  has  seen  its  works  of  art 
exported  by  Spaniards,  destroyed  (when  not  sold)  by  Calvinist 
iconoclasts  and  French  revolutionists,  and  carried  off  by  picture 
and  curiosity  dealers  of  all  nations.  Vaernewyck*  attests  that 
in  his  time  the  houses  of  Bruges  were  filled  with  paintings  by 
Memlincjf  these  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and 
Bruges  has  only  preserved  seven  works  that  can  be  attributed 
with  certainty  to  that  great  master. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Bruges  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  a single 
artist  of  any  note.  The  archives  reveal  a series  of  painters 
coming  principally  from  the  county  of  Looz  (the  real  cradle 
of  Netherlandish  art),  from  Holland,  and  from  Cologne  and 
the  Lower  Rhine.  John  van  Eyck,  Peter  Cristus,  Hugo  van 
der  Goes,  Gerard  David,  and  Peter  Pourbus,  were  all,  like 
Memlinc,  strangers  attracted  to  Bruges  doubtless  by  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  a ready  sale  of 
works  of  art. 

* “ JVieuw  Tractaet"  et  “ Historie  van  Belgis,"  fol.  132  v°.  Gliendt,  1574. 

f The  final  C has  in  the  present  Notice  been  employed  in  the  place  of  tlie 
more  usual  G in  Memlinc’s  name,  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  evidence. 
Out  of  forty-nine  documents  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  Archives  of  Bruges, 
thirty-two  give  the  termination  INC,  fifteen  YNC;  one  has  YNCGHE,  and  one 
YNGHE;  but  none  have  ING,  which,  indeed,  is  a termination  never  found  in 
Flemish  or  Dutch  names  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inscriptions  on  tlie  frames 
of  the  two  triptychs  at  Saint  John’s  Hospital,  Bruges,  where  the  name  is  spelt 
with  a G,  are  botli  unquestionably  of  a later  period. 
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The  date  and  the  place  of  Memlinc’s  birth  are  alike 
uncertain.  He  may  have  derived  his  name  either  from  the 
village  of  Mlimling,  or  Memling,  situated  on  a river  of  the 
same  name,  a few  miles  from  Aschalfenburg,  in  Germany,  or 
from  the  village  of  Memelynck,  in  Holland.  He  was  settled 
at  Bruges  certainly  in  1478,  and  probably  in  1471,  if  not  still 
earlier.  In  May,  1480,  he  was  in  possession  of  three  houses 
roofed  with  tiles,  and  a piece  of  ground  in  the  street  named 
over  de  Vlaminc  hrugghe^  now  Sint  Jooris  straet.  These  houses 
have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  three  years.  In  the  town 
accounts  of  the  year  1480,  Hans  Memlinc’s  name  ajDpears 
amongst  those  of  the  247  principal  burgesses  of  Bruges,  who 
advanced  money  to  the  city  towards  carrying  on  the  war 
between  Maximilian  and  France. 

Memlinc  was  married,  but  the  Christian  name  of  his  wife, 
Anne,  is  all  that  is  known  of  her,  though  she  probably  belonged 
to  the  Valckenaere  family.  She  bore  him  three  children — 
John,  Cornelia,  or  Petronilla  (Niellcin)^  and  Nicolas.  She  died 
before  the  10th  of  September,  1487.  Memlinc  himself,  as  the 
orphan -registers  of  the  town  prove,  died  between  the  1st  of 
June,  1492,  and  the  10th  of  December,  1495;  at  this  latter 
date  his  children  were  yet  in  their  minority — that  is,  according 
to  the  legislation  then  in  force,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

No  certain  information  has  as  yet  been  obtained  of 
Memlinc’s  artistic  education.  He  is  said  by  Vasari*  to  have 

* “ Opcre,"  tom.  v.,  “ Di  diversi  ar/ejici  luainminghi,"  p.  289.  Firenze, 
182.9. 
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been  the  pupil  of  Roger  de  la  Pasture,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  Tournay,  who  left  his  native  town  to  settle  at  Brussels,  and 
is  better  known  by  the  Flemish  rendering  of  his  name,  van  der 
Weyden.  The  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  pictures  belonging 
to  Margaret  of  Austria,  formerly  at  Mechlin,  mentions  a triptych, 
the  centre  of  which  was  by  Roger  and  the  wiugs  by  Master 
Hans.*  It  is  assumed  from  this  that  Memlinc  worked  conjointly 
with  his  master,  but  doors  were  frequently  added  to  paintings 
long  after  their  execution. 


The  names  of  two  of  Memlinc’s  pupils  are  known  ; 
Flannekin  Verhanneman,  son  of  Nicolas,  and  Passcier  van  der 
Meersch,  son  of  Passcier,  who  became  his  pupils,  the  one  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1480,  the  other  in  1483.  Hans  Verhanneman 
was  already  married  when  he  entered  Memlinc’s  atelier.f 

If  we  compare  the  works  of  Memlinc  with  those  of  the 
other  great  painters  of  the  Flemish  schools  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  shall  find  that,  though  inferior  to  the  van  Eycks 
in  colour,  in  power  of  chiaro' scuro^  and  in  portraiture, — to  Roger 
de  la  Pasture  (van  der  Weyden)  in  force  of  expression  and 


* De  Laborde,  “ Inventaire  des  tableaux  de  Marguerite  d' Aut riche,"’  p.  24. 
Paris,  1850. 

I Tiie  statements  in  tliis  and  the  preceding  paragrajrhs  are  based  ujmn 
authentic  documents  discovered  by  the  writer  of  the  })resent  Notice  in  the 
archives  of  Bruges.  Some  of  these  have  already  appeared  in  the  “ Journal 
des  Beaux  Arts”  (vol.  hi.,  Brussels,  18G1);  others  will  shortly  be  published  in 
the  “Beffroi”  (Barthes  and  Lowell,  London),  a Eeview  specially  devoted  to 
elucidating  the  history  of  early  Flemish  art.  No  notice  has  been  taken  here 
of  the  jJopidar  legend  as  to  Memlinc’s  having  been  admitted  into  the  Ilosp.tal 
of  Saint  John  at  Bruges,  in  the  character  of  a sick  soldici',  alter  the  battle  ol 
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dramatic  arrangement, — and  to  Thierry  Bouts  (misnamed 
Stuerbout)  and  Gerard  David  in  beauty  and  finish  of  landscape, 
he  is  eminently  superior  to  them  all  in  religious  sentiment  and  in 
delicacy  of  delineation.  John  van  Eyck’s  Madonnas  are  always 
worldly,  often  repulsive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  altar-piece  at  the 
Academy  of  Bruges),  Roger’s  simply  affectionate  and  maternal, 
while  Memlinc’s,  by  their  exquisite  purity,  tenderness,  dignity, 
and  mild  intellectual  majesty,  alone  realize  the  character  of  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel;  indeed, 
we  know  no  painter  of  any  school  who  surpasses  him  in  this 
respect.  The  Infant  Christ,  to  whom  John  van  Eyck  always 
imparted  a disagreeable  look  of  old  age,  and  Roger  a thin  and 
ungraceful  form,  has  in  Memlinc’s  pictures  a nobler  and  happier 
cast  of  countenance,  with  an  intelligent  forehead  and  fine  eyes 
— inferior,  however,  even  in  the  altar-piece  at  Saint  John’s 
Hospital,  to  the  type  conceived  by  Gerard  David.  Hubert  van 
Eyck’s  Saints,  both  male  and  female,  are  pensive  and  austere ; 
John’s,  mere  reproductions  of  the  model,  who  is  seldom  well 
chosen ; while  Roger’s,  though  varied  in  expression,  are  rarely 
noble,  and  often,  when  he  sought  to  express  excessive  grief  or 
joy,  unnatural  by  their  exaggerated  action.  Bouts’  Saints  are 
rigid  and  deficient  in  expression,  Gerard  David’s  graceful  and 

Nancy,  a legend  which  was  first  published  by  Descamps  in  1753.  The  writer 
has,  however,  seen,  in  a manuscript  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a statement  to 
the  elFect  that  Memlinc  painted  one  of  his  pictures  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  to  him  by  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Superior  of  that  establisliment  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a 
person  of  considerable  influence,  and  the  statement  of  the  manuscript  by  no 
means  implies  that  Memlinc  was  ever  at  the  Hospital  as  one  of  its  sick  inmates. 
This  amplification  of  the  tradition  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fertile  imagination  of 
the  I rench  author,  and  appears  to  be  wholly  Tinworthy  of  credit. 
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poetical,  but  often  untrue  to  their  character.  Memlinc  was 
more  ideal  than  the  van  Eycks,  and  more  skilful  in  contrasting 
expressions  than  his  contemporaries.  He  appears  also  to  have 
studied  attentively  and  meditated  deeply  both  Scripture  and 
the  lives  of  the  Saints,  for  the  expression  of  his  personages  is 
in  all  cases  true  to  history.  Adherence  to  truth  and  delicate 
sweetness  of  sentiment  are  indeed  his  characteristic  features. 
His  pictures  are  full  of  tender  poetical  feeling.  Some  of  his 
earlier  productions  are  too  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement, 
others  rather  overcrowded.  His  later  works,  however,  are  free 
from  these  faults,  which  are  scarcely  ever  obtrusive.  Where 
Memlinc  failed  was  in  the  representation  of  such  figures  as 
the  impenitent  thief  on  the  cross,  and  the  executioners  of  his 
Saints;  the  delineation  of  these  was  evidently  repugnant  to  his 
character.  As  a portrait  painter  he  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
John  van  Eyck,  whose  picture  of  John  Arnolfini  and  his  wife  in 
the  National  Gallery  is,  without  comparison,  the  masterpiece  of 
its  class  of  the  Netherlandish  school.  Memlinc’s  portraits  of 
William  Moreel  and  his  wife,  in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  of  the 
same  persons  and  their  eldest  son  on  the  wings  of  the  triptych 
in  the  Academy  of  Bruges,  and  of  Martin  van  Nieuwenhove 
in  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John,  however,  nearly  approach 
perfection. 

The  method  of  colour  employed  by  Memlinc  appears  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  himself.  His  contemporaries  employed 
much  impasto^  but  he,  though  he  worked  in  oil,  adhered  to  and 
applied  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  tempera  painters.  His  use 
of  vehicle  was  always  sparing,  and  the  drawing  is  often  visible 
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beneath  his  colour.  The  tints  he  employed  were  light  and 
clear.  To  attain  the  required  degree  of  vigour  and  relief,  he 
made  use  of  coloured  glazes  successively  applied;  a process 
which  required  the  nicest  calculation,  and  which  also  renders  it 
extremely  dangerous  to  clean  his  pictures,  many  of  which,  by 
the  removal  of  these  glazes,  have  become  thin,  pale,  and  flat. 

The  earliest  works  that  can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to 
Memlinc  are  now  in  England.  The  first  of  these  is  a small 
round-headed  diptych*  belonging  to  the  Eev.  John  Fuller 
Eussell,  Greenhithe,  Kent,  representing  on  one  leaf  the  Cruci- 
fixion, a rich  .composition  of  miniature-like  delicacy ; on  the 
other,  Joan,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
of  Mary  of  Anjou,  kneeling  at  a prayer-desk,  and  accompanied 
by  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  Born  in  1426,  this  princess  was 
married,  22nd  December,  1446,  to  John  II.,  Duke  of  Bourbon 
and  Constable  of  France.  She  died  4th  May,  1482.  The 
diptych  was  executed  between  these  two  last  dates,  probably 
about  1460.  In  the  sky  are  seen  the  Eternal  Father  symbolized 
as  the  Ancient  of  Days  (Daniel  vii.  9),  the  Holy  Ghost  under 
the  form  of  a dove,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  seated  on  a fald-stool, 
with  the  crescent  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  holding  on  her 
knees  the  Infant  Clirist,  who  raises  His  tiny  hand  to  bless 
the  kneeling  princess,  close  to  whom  is  an  angel  sustaining  a 
shield  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Bourbon  impaling  those 
of  France. 

A triptych  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa  at  Cliiswick, 
Oak.  II.,  13f  iuclics;  B.,  8j  inches. 
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probably  painted  in  1471,  is  one  of  Memlinc’s  finest  works."^ 
In  tlie  centre,  seated  on  a brass  fald-stool,  beneath  a canopy, 
and  with  a rich  cloth  of  honour  behind  her,  is  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  She  sustains  with  her  right  hand  the  Infant  Christ, 
seated  on  her  knees,  and  in  her  left  holds  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
open.  Our  Lord  has  been  turning  over  the  leaves,  on  which 
His  left  hand  still  rests,  though  He  is  looking  away  and 
stretching  out  His  right  hand  to  an  angel,  who  offers  Him  an 
apple  and  holds  a violin  and  bow  in  his  left.  Another  angel, 
on  the  left  of  the  Madonna,  is  playing  on  a portable  organ.  On 
the  right  of  the  throne  Saint  Catherine,  and  on  the  left  Saint 
Barbara,  present  the  donors,  Sir  John  Donne  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Leonard  de 
Hastings  by  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 
Both  these  personages  wear  the  badge  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
collar  of  roses  and  suns,  to  the  clasp  of  which  is  appended  the 
white  lion  of  the  house  of  Marche.f  Behind  the  lady  kneels 
a little  girl.  These  figures  are  represented  in  a cloister,  the 
carved  capitals  of  which  are  adorned  with  shields  bearing — 
azure^  a wolf  salient  argent^  langued  gules^  Donne ; and — parted 

* H.  28  inches;  B.  centre,  27f  inches;  wings,  Ilf  inches.  The  three  panels 
are  now  united,  and  form  one  picture. 

j"  Notwithstanding  this  decoration,  and  the  emblazoned  shields  on  the  capitals, 
Horace  Walpole  (“  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,”  vol.  i.,  p.  50,  Note  J. 
London,  1828),  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (“Early  Flemish  Painters,”  p.  257. 
London,  1857),  and  Waagen  (“  Handbook  of  Painting,”  part  i.,  p.  100.  London, 
1860),  speak  of  these  donors  as  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford,  who  were  Lancastrians. 

I have  presumed  this  triijtych  to  have  been  painted  in  1471,  during  which  year 
Edward  IV.  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  at  Bruges.  It  is  qiiite  possible, 
however,  that  it  may  be  of  rather  later  date.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  clear  up  all  doubt  on  this  point.  The  dates  of  Sir  Jolm  Donne’s  marriage,  and 
of  liis  daughter’s  birth,  w’ould  suffice  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
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per  pale,  1st  Donne,  2nd  argent,  a mauncli  sable,  Hastings.  The 
wings  represent  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  background,  painted  with  great  care  and 
wonderful  finish,  is  formed  by  a most  beautiful  undulating 
landscape ; on  the  right  is  a river  with  swans  and  a water-mill ; 
the  miller  with  a sack  of  corn  on  his  back  is  about  to  enter  his 
house,  close  behind  him  an  ass;  a man  is  crossing  a bridge,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a tower;  further  on  are  a man  on  horseback, 
a cow,  and  a round  tower;  on  the  left  are  a river,  a meadow 
with  a bull,  and  a man  in  red,  on  a white  horse,  about  to  enter 
a wood.* 


The  large  altar-piece  f painted  for  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  Saint  John’s  Hospital,  at  Bruges,  represents  the  Madonna 
seated  in  an  open  gallery  or  cloister  on  a metal  fald-stool,  with 
a rich  cloth  of  honour  suspended  behind  her.  Two  graceful 
angels  hold  a crown  over  her  head.  On  the  right  is  seated 
Saint  Catherine,  on  whose  finger  the  Infant  Christ,  bending 
forward,  places  the  bridal  ring.  Behind  her  an  angel,  in  alb 
and  tunic,  is  playing  on  a portable  organ  ; his  countenance 
has  a bird-like  softness,  which  is  most  beautiful.  Beyond  stands 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  with  his  lamb  beside  him.  On  the  left 


* Tliis  same  landscape,  according  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  {op.  cit., 
p.  257),  adorns  Menilinc’s  painting  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.  It  also  forms  the  background  of  a portrait  in  the  van  Ertborn 
collection  at  Antwerp  (N“  22,  II.  11^  inches,  B.  8^  inches),  ascribed  by  the 
catalogue  to  Antonello  of  Messina. 

I Wood.  II.  5 feet  7-i-  inches;  B.  centre,  5 feet  7J  inches;  wings,  2 feet  7^ 
inches.  The  signature,  opvs.iomannis.hemling.anno.m  cccc.LXxix.  1479,  has  been 
retouched.  This  triptych  has  suffered  much  from  over-cleaning  and  restoration. 
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of  tlie  Madonna  kneels  an  angel  holding  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  of 
which  she  is  about  to  turn  over  a leaf.  Beyond  stands  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist,  youthful,  mild,  and  pensive.  In  the 
foreground  is  seated  Saint  Barbara,  reading  attentively;  behind 
her,  the  emblematic  tower.  The  carved  capitals  of  the  pillars 
on  the  right  represent  the  vision  of  Zacharias,  and  the  birth  and 
naming  of  the  Baptist.  Between  these  pillars  is  seen  a landscape 
background  continued  on  the  right  wing.  In  this  landscape  are 
represented : — the  Baptist  praying  in  a solitary  forest ; preaching 
on  a rocky  hill  to  a group  of  seven  persons,  a beautiful  compo- 
sition; pointing  out  our  Lord  to  his  listeners;  baptizing  Him; 
pointing  Him  out  to  Andrew  and  another  of  his  disciples;  and 
being  led  to  prison.  The  Decollation  of  Saint  John,  with  its 
attendant  scenes,  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  right  wing, 
while  the  burning  of  his  body  at  Sebaste,  by  order  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  in  the  background,  near  the  centre,  closes  the 
series  of  scenes  from  his  legend.  On  the  left  of  the  centre 
panel  is  seen  brother  J ohn  Floreins,  bursar  of  the  hospital,  who 
again  appears  between  the  pillars,  superintending  the  gauging 
of  wine  beside  the  town  crane  in  the  Vlaminc  straet^  with  the 
little  Komanesque  Church  of  Saint  John  in  the  distance.  The 
landscape  background  offers  the  following  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Beloved  Disciple:  his  immersion  in  the  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil ; his  being  led  to  a boat  in  which  is  a soldier  waiting  to 
transport  him  to  the  Isle  of  Patinos;  his  baptizing,  in  a church, 
the  philosopher  Crato,  behind  whom  kneel  his  wife  and  two 
disciples.  The  carved  capitals  of  the  pillars  on  this  side 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Drusiana,  and  Saint  John  drinking, 
unharmed,  tlie  poisoned  cup  which  proves  fatal  to  the  priests  of 
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Diana,  The  left  wing  represents  Saint  John  seated  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos,  contemplating  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  a composition 
of  wonderful  accuracy  and  taste.  On  the  exterior  of  the  wings 
are  seen  kneeling,  accompanied  by  their  patron  saints,  Anthony 
Zeghers,  master,  James  de  Kueninc,  bursar,  Agnes  Casembrood, 
superioress,  and  Clara  van  Hulsen,  sister  of  the  hospital.  “ In 
this  great  work,”  says  a late  regretted  author,  “ there  is  a unity 
and  harmony  of  design  which  blends  the  whole  into  an 
impressive  poem.  The  object  was  to  do  honour  to  the  patrons 
of  the  hospital,  the  two  Saint  Johns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
express  the  piety  of  the  charitable  (brethren  and)  sisters,  who, 
like  Saint  Catherine,  were  consecrated  and  espoused  to  Christ, 
and,  like  Saint  Barbara,  were  dedicated  to  active  good  works.” 
The  expression  of  the  principal  figures  in  this  triptych  is 
admirable,  while  the  little  groups  are  of  exquisite  finish  and 
beauty.  The  colouring,  though  thin,  is  wonderfully  soft  and 
harmonious. 

In  the  gallery  at  Munich  is  another  fine  altar-piece  f of 
Memlinc’s,  given,  in  the  spring  of  1480,  by  Peter  Bultync, 
merchant  tanner,  to  the  Corporation  of  Tanners  of  Bruges,  in 
whose  chapel,  at  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  it  remained  until 
the  year  1764,  when  it  was  removed  and  the  window  above 
blocked  up  to  make  way  for  a new  altar  in  the  bad  taste  of  the 
day.  This  picture  is  improperly  named  the  “ Seven  Joys  of 

* Jameson,  “Legends  of  the  IMadonna,”  p.  97.  London.  1852. 

f Catalogue,  n°  G3,  cab.  iv.  II.,  2'  G”;  B.,  G'.  An  engraving  of  this  picture 
is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  'Wiutgen’a  “ Handbook  of  Painting.” 
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the  Blessed  Virgin.”  * It  should  rather  be  called  “ The  Light 
of  the  World.”  The  choice  of  the  subjects  represented  is 
curious,  and  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  fact  that  this  picture 
was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Lady-Chapel  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  apse  ; all  have  reference  to  a manifestation  of 
light  either  to  the  whole  world  or  to  particular  persons  or  people. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  great  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentile  world,  fitly  occupies  the  centre  of  the  foreground, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  composition  and  the 
varied  expression  of  the  numerous  figures.  The  other  subjects 
are: — the  Annunciation;  the  Nativity — (outside  the  stable  in  a 
courtyard  are  the  donor  and  his  son  Adrian  kneeling,  contem- 
plating the  Infant  Jesus  through  a grated  window) ; the  Angels 
announcing  the  Saviour’s  birth  to  the  Shepherds;  the  Star 
appearing  to  the  Magi,  each  in  his  own  country;  the  Miracles 
by  which  our  Lord  manifested  His  presence  in  Egypt  ; the 
Resurrection;  Christ  appearing  to  His  Mother;  to  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene;  to  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus;  and  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;  the  Ascension;  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
(outside  the  chamber  kneels  Catherine  van  Riebeke,  wife  of  the 
donor) ; the  Death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Assumption. 
These  form,  each  by  itself,  a perfect  little  picture  of  exquisite 
finish  ; but,  to  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
early  masters,  the  altar-piece,  as  a whole,  appears  over- 

* These  are:  1,  the  Annunciation;  2,  the  Visitation  ; 3,  the  Nativity;  4,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  5,  the  Finding  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  6,  the 
Eisen  Savioirr  appearing  to  His  Mother ; and  7,  the  Assumption.  The  second 
and  fifth  of  these  Joys  are  not  represented  in  the  picture.  Dr.  Waagen  oddly 
enough  calls  this  altar-piece  “ The  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin.” 
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crowded.  Close  by  tlie  donors  are  shields  with  their  armorial 
bearings. 

O 

The  triptych*  so  admirably  reproduced  by  Mr.  Schultz’s 
chromo-lithograph  is  Memlinc’s  masterpiece,  as  far  as  colour  is 
concerned.  None  of  his  works  are  more  vigorous  in  chiaro'seuro^ 
none  more  harmonious  in  tone.  The  figure  kneeling  on  the 
right  is  the  donor,  John  Floreins,  aged  thirty-six,  with  his 
brother  behind  him.  The  man  with  the  long  beard  and  orange 
cap,  looking  in  on  the  left,  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Memlinc ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  this  assertion.  Compared 
with  Roger  de  la  Pasture’s  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  at  Munich, f 
this  picture  is  far  sweeter  and  more  delicate;  the  kings  are  less 
grand  and  majestic,  but  their  countenances  are  more  expressive 
of  devotion.  Memlinc  has  also  avoided  the  blunder  committed 
by  Roger  in  suspending  a crucifix  in  the  stable.  The  compo- 
sitions which  adorn  the  wings  are  in  exquisite  taste;  while  the 
type  of  Saint  Veronica  on  the  exterior  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  portraits  of  William  Moreel,  Burgomaster  of  Bruges, 
of  Barbara  de  Vlaenderberch,  or  van  Hertsvelde,  his  wife,  and 
their  daughter  Mary,  formerly  in  the  Hospice  of  Saint  Jnlian, 
at  Bruges,  were  painted  before  or  in  1480.  The  first  two  are 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,^  the  last,  known  as  the  Sibyl 
Sambetha,  in  Saint  John’s  Hospital.  § 

* Oak.  II. , 18^  indies;  exterior  of  wings,  18f  indies;  B.  centre,  22.]- 
indies ; wings,  9^  indies. 

I Catalogue,  n”  .3.5,  cab.  III.  II,  1';  B.,  4'  10".  Engraved  in  Waagen, 
“ Handbook  of  Painting,”  vol.  i.,  p.  89. 

+ CaUdogue,  ii°’  21  and  22.  Oak.  II.,  Il4  inches;  B.,  10 j inches. 

§ Oak.  II.,  114  inches;  B.,  lOg  inches.  1480. 
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The  altar-piece  painted  for  the  chantry-chapel  of  the  Moreel 
family  in  the  Church  of  Saint  James,  at  Bruges,  in  1484,*'  is  in 
every  respect  one  of  Memlinc’s  finest  compositions.  In  the 
centre  is  seen  Saint  Christopher  bearing  the  Infant  Christ  on 
his  shoulder  across  a river.  He  supports  himself  with  the 
trunk  of  a young  tree,  and  is  looking  up  with  an  expression  of 
wonder,  as  if  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  incomprehensible 
burthen  which  is  weighing  him  down.  The  Holy  Child  smiles 
on  him  and  blesses  him.  A hermit  in  a grotto  on  the  rocky 
bank  holds  up  a lighted  lantern.  On  the  right  stands  Saint 
Maurus,  reading  attentively,  on  the  left.  Saint  Giles,  caressing 
his  favourite  fawn.  The  head  of  the  former,  and  the  head  and 
left  hand  of  the  latter,  are  admirably  modelled  and  painted. 
On  the  wings  are  the  burgomaster  Moreel,  his  wife  and  sixteen 
children,  kneeling,  protected  by  Saint  William  and  Saint 
Barbara.  This  picture  has  unfortunately  suffered  both  from 
time  and  at  the  hand  of  unskilful  restorers,  who  have,  bv 
the  removal  of  the  coloured  glazes,  rendered  the  tone  cold. 
The  figures,  in  grisaille,  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint 
George,  on  the  exterior,  were  probably  painted  by  a pupil  or 
imitator  of  Memlinc  about  1504.f 

The  diptych  painted  in  1487  for  Martin  van  Nieuwenhove, 
now  in  Saint  John’s  Hospital,  at  Bruges, | is,  as  already  observed, 
a remarkable  example  of  Memlinc’s  skill  in  portraiture.  The 

* Wood.  H.,  4 feet;  B.  centre,  5 feet;  Avings,  2 feet  3 inches. 

I For  a full  account  of  the  Moreel  family,  and  of  these  paintings,  see  “ Le 
Befi'roi,”  torn,  ii.,  p.  179-196. 

J Oak.  II.,  13  inches;  B,,  17§  inches.  Inscribed — hoc.opvS-FIERi-fecit- 
MARTll\iVSD?i\EWENHOVEN-ANriJCDivil48AAWo-VEROETATIS'SVE-23' 
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right  panel  is  occupied  by  a seated  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
holdino:  the  Infant  Saviour,  who  is  stretchino;  out  His  hand  for 
the  apple  she  offers  Him.  On  the  left  panel  is  the  donor, 
his  hands  joined  in  prayer,  with  an  open  book  before  him. 
Through  the  windows,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  filled 
with  stained  glass  representing  the  charity  of  Saint  Martin, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  donor,  is  seen  a beautiful 
landscape  painted  with  exquisite  finish.  A circular  mirror 
reflects  the  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  donor  j the  repre- 
sentation of  this  and  other  details  of  furniture  falls  short  in 
execution  of  those  in  the  van  Eyck  at  the  National  Gallery. 

Another  fine  portrait  of  a man  praying,  also  dated  1487, 
is  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.^' 

The  celebrated  wooden  shrine  of  Saint  Ursula  at  Saint  Jolm’s 
Hospital,  Bruges,  f is  adorned  with  a series  of  miniatures  by 
Memlinc,  terminated  before  the  24th  of  October,  1489,  on  which 
day  the  Bishop  of  Tournay  placed  therein  some  relics  of  Saint 
Ursula  and  other  Saints,  translated  from  an  old  shrine,  also  of 
painted  wood.!  The  six  panels  which  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
shrine  represent  the  following  scenes  from  the  legend  of  Saint 
Ursula  and  her  companions: — 1.  Their  arrival  at  Cologne — in 
the  background,  an  angel  announcing  to  Saint  Ursula  her  future 

* Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  “ The  Early  Flemish  Painters,”  p.  262, 

I Oak.  II.,  2 feet  10  inches;  L.,  3 feet;  B.,  13  inches. 

I A shrine  of  this  class,  adorned  with  paintings  executed  at  Liege  in  1292, 
and  representing  scenes  from  the  legend  of  Saint  Odilia,  one  of  Saint  Ursida’s 
principal  companions,  is  engraved  and  described  hi  the  “ Beflroi,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  31-37. 
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martyrdom;  the  principal  buildings  of  Cologne,  painted  with 
great  fidelity,  are  easily  recognised.  2.  Their  landing  at  Basle; 
in  the  background,  the  Alps,  with  the  pilgrim- virgins  ascending 
them.  3.  Their  arrival  in  Rome,  and  reception  by  the  sovereign- 
pontiff  ; in  the  background.  Saint  Ursula  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion from  the  Pope,  while  some  of  her  companions  are 
being  baptized  and  others  shriven.  This  composition  is  the 
finest  of  the  series ; the  colouring  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  and 
the  grouping  admirable.  4.  In  the  background,  the  return 
towards  the  Alps,  and  in  the  foreground,  the  arrival  at  Basle 
and  re-embarkation  on  the  Rhine.  5.  The  arrival  at  Cologne, 
and  massacre  of  the  virgins.  6.  The  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Ursula  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ; the  polished 
steel  armour  of  the  soldiers  is  painted  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
The  end  panels  represent: — the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  at 
whose  feet  kneel  two  nuns;  and  Saint  Ursula  protecting  ten 
of  her  companions  under  her  outspread  mantle.  The  roof  is 
adorned  on  each  side  by  a large  medallion  placed  between  two 
smaller  ones;  in  the  larger  is  Saint  Ursula,  surrounded  by  her 
companions,  and  receiving  the  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the 
Eternal  Trinity;  in  the  smaller,  angels  with  musical  instruments. 

Having  now  described  those  pictures  to  which  a date  can 
with  probability  be  assigned,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some 
others  of  which  the  chronology  is  less  certain.  In  the  National 
Gallery  is  a beautiful  panel*  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin 

* Catalogue,  n"  686.  Wood.  H.,  21  j inches ; B.,  14|- inches.  See  “ Notice 
sur  la  Collection  de  M.  J.  P.  Weyer,”  pp.  36  to  38.  Barthes  and  Lowell, 
London,  1863. 
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seated  in  a cloister  beneath  a canopy,  holding  the  Infant  Christ 
on  her  lap;  on  the  right,  an  angel  kneeling,  playing  on  a 
mandoline ; on  the  left,  the  donor  kneeling,  with  Saint  George 
standing  behind  him ; in  the  background,  a garden,  and  beyond 
it  a landscape,  with  water  and  a castle. 

Three  miniatures  in  the  possession  of  M.  C.  Ruhl,  Witsch 
Gasse,  Cologne,  representing  the  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Michael,  clad  in  polished  steel  armour  and  red  mantle,  holding 
the  balance  of  justice,  and  Saint  Jerome,  are  most  exquisite 
gem-like  pictures,  beautifully  preserved.* 

In  the  Museum  at  Turin  is  a fine  picture,  similar  in  arrange- 
ment to  the  “Light  of  the  World,”  at  Munich;  it  represents 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  with  the  donors  kneeling  at  each  side, 
in  the  foreground. 

A triptych  in  Saint  John’s  Hospital,  at  Bruges,!  painted  for 
Adrian  Reins,  represents  the  Deposition  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  sepulchre  in  the  background.  On  the  wings  are  the  donor, 
kneeling,  with  Saint  Adrian,  Saint  Barbara,  Saint  Wilgefortis, 
and  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt. 

A large  votive  picture,  in  the  possession  of  Count  Duchatel, 
at  Paris,  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin,  enthroned  beneath  a 
canopy,  holding  the  Infant  Christ;  on  either  side.  Saint  James 

* Oak.  H.,  5^  inches ; B.,  3^  inches. 

f Oak.  H.,  17f  inches;  B.  centre,  14  inches;  wings,  inches.  Painted 
between  1478  and  1489. 
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the  Great  and  Saint  Dominic,  and  the  donor  with  his  wife  and 
family,  kneeling.  The  architectural  background  is  admirably 
treated.  The  picture  has,  however,  suffered  from  over- 
cleaning. 

Two  pictures  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  representing 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  and  Saint  Benedict ; and  another 
in  the  Strasburg  Gallery,  representing  the  Mystical  Marriage  of 
Saint  Catherine,  are  probably  authentic  works  of  Memlinc’s. 
The  writer  has  not,  however,  had  occasion  to  examine  either 
these  or  the  altar-piece  with  double  wings  at  Lubeck,  dated 
1491,  and  attributed  by  Dr.  Waagen  to  Memlinc.* 

In  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  are  two  small  panels,  representing 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  with  scenes 
from  their  lives  in  the  background.  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Gatteaux,  also  at  Paris,  is  an  exquisite  picture  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  female  Saints.  These 
works  are  generally  attributed  to  Memlinc;  but  their  authen- 
ticity is  not  free  from  doubt. 

The  large  picture  in  the  Premiere  Chamhre  de  la  Cour 
Imperiale  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris,  and  the  miniatures 
in  the  Grimani  Breviary  at  Venice,  also  ascribed  to  Memlinc, 
are  really  not  by  him.f  The  latter,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  are 
by  Gerard  David,  the  author  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the 


* “ Handbook  of  Painting,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  105  and  106. 
f See  “ Le  Beffroi,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  213,  214,  and  232. 
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Academy  of  Bruges,  and  of  the  votive  altar-piece  formerly  in 
the  Conventual  Church  of  the  Carmelites  of  Sion,  at  Bruges, 
now  in  the  Gallery  at  Rouen.* 

The  large  triptych  at  Dantzic,  representing  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  Saint  Michael,  and 
the  donors  kneeling  on  the  exterior,  attributed  by  Dr.  Waagen 
to  Memlinc,  is  probably  a work  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes.f 

■*  See  “ Le  Beffroi,”  voL  i.,  pp.  223-234,  276-289,  321  and  322;  and 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  287-300. 

f See  a notice  by  M.  C.  Ruelens  in  the  Appendix  to  Crowe  et  Cavalcaselle, 
“Les  Anciens  Peintres  Flamands,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  xcvii-civ.  Bruxelles,  1863. 
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/^N  the  Avails  of  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Florence, 
is  preserved  a series  of  frescoes,  which  exceed  in  interest 
and  importance  all  other  works  of  the  same  class  existing 
in  this  city,  so  rich  in  similar  monuments  of  art.  The 
chapel  Avas  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteentli  century, 
by  Felice  Michele  di  Pinvichese  Brancacci,  a noble  Flo- 
rentine, aaTio  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  f)f 
the  republic.  Its  decoration  Avas  not,  hoAvcAmr,  completed 
until  about  eighty  years  later.  The  smoke  of  candles 
and  of  incense  has  combined,  Avith  the  dust  and  deca}^ 
of  centuries,  t(A  darken  the  surface  of  the  Avails,  and  to 
dull  the  colours  of  the  frescoes.  It  is  only  in  the  middle 
of  a bright  summer’s  day  that  some  of  the  paintings  can 
be  seen  in  all  their  details.  Those  that  surround  the 
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solitary  and  lialf-closed  window  wliicli  lights  the  chapel 
are  rarely,  at  any  time,  more  than  just  visible  through  the 
gloom. 

The  importance  of  these  frescoes  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  hold  the  same  place  in  the  history  of  art  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  tlie  works  of  Giotto,  in  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  Padua,  hold  during  tlie  fourteenth.  Each  series  forms  an 
epoch  in  painting  from  rvliich  may  be  dated  one  of  those  great 
and  sudden  onward  steps,  which  have,  in  various  ages  and 
countries,  marked  the  development  of  art.  The  history  of 
Italian  painting  is  divided  into  three  chstinct  and  well-defined 
periods  by  the  Arena  and  Brancacci  chapels,  and  the  fres- 
coes of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 

If,  moreover,  as  Vasari  states — and  his  statement  can  be 
tested  and  verified — all  the  great  painters  of  the  Tuscan  and 
ETmbrian  schools  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century — including  Fra  Angelico,  the  two  Lippis, 
Ghirlandaio,  Botticelli,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro  Perugino,  Fra 
Ifartolomeo,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
studied  the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  and  to  a certain 
extent  formed  their  style  upon  them;  the  influence  of  tliose 
remarkable  works  reached  far  beyond  the  century  in  which 
they  were  painted.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  has  not  even 
now  passed  away. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  painting  during  the  four- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  influence 


exercised  by  these  frescoes,  and  the  admiration  felt  for  them  by 
the  great  masters,  will  cause  ns  no  surprise.  The  j^rogress  made 
by  Giotto  had  been  truly  wonderful.  However  superior  the 
works  of  Ciniabue  may  have  been  to  those  of  a race  of 
ignorant  painters,  Avho,  since  the  foil  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  Italy, 
coverino;  the  walls  of  churches  and  other  sacred  buildings  with 
hideous  effigies  of  virgins  and  saints,  they  are  wanting  in  those 
qualities  which  mark  a new  birth  in  art.  This  artist,  to  whom 
Vasari,  in  his  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  school  of  his 
native  province,  would  attribute  the  revival  of  painting,  was  but 
the  best  of  that  long  hue  of  painters,  who  had  followed  each 
other  in  monotonous  succession,  and  in  whom  rapidly  faded 
away  the  influence  of  Roman  art,  leaving  only  a trace  of  its 
traditional  forms  in  their  grotesque  conceptions.  Not  that  such 
of  the  authentic  Avorks  of  Cimabue  as  have  been  preserved  are 
deficient  in  a certain  feeling  for  nature  and  a striving  after 
grace  in  form  and  sentiment  in  expression.  These  qualities, 
Avhich  alone  Avoifld  distinguish  him  from  the  painters  who 
preceded  liiin,  are  to  a certain  extent  visible  in  his  cele- 
brated altar-piece  in  the  Rucellai  Chapel  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  tlie  first  exhibition  of  Avhicli, 
according  to  an  apocrjqflial  story  related  by  Vasari,  caused  so 
great  a manifestatiou  of  joy  and  surprise  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  native  city.  There  is  a peculiar  sentiment  and 
grace  in  the  expression  of  the  ^hrgin,  and  in  tiie  Angels 
supporting  lier  tlirone,  Avhich  it  is  A’ery  difficult  to  separate  from 
the  stiff  and  archaic  cliaracter  of  the  figures ; and  Avhicli, 
consequently,  such  co]fies  of  the  ])icture  that  I have  seen  fail 
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to  give.  But  when  we  compare  the  best  of  Cimabue’s  works 
with  those  of  Giotto,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
immense  distance  which  divides  them — a distance  httle  less 
than  that  which  separates  the  rude  and  spiritless  rhymes  of  the 
predecessors  of  Dante  fi'om  the  Divina  Comedia.  With  Giotto 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  almost  new  art. 
The  bonds  of  tradition  which  had  hitherto  limited  and 
deadened  the  human  intellect,  although  not  altogether  thrown 
off,  have  been  broken  through ; and  genius  has  given  to  painting 
a new  starting-point,  from  which  the  development  of  all  its 
highest  quahties  can  be  traced. 

The  genius  of  Giotto  had  led  him  to  feel  and  to  strive  after 
the  loftiest  and  noblest  ends  of  art:  correct  and  natural 
dehneation  of  form ; the  rendering  of  individual  sentiment 
and  feehng;  the  representation  of  an  incident  by  the  combined 
expression  and  action  of  those  who  are  taking  part  in  it;  and 
the  pleasing  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses 
called  composition.  He  only  failed  to  reach  the  heiglit 
to  which  he  aimed,  because  there  was  no  school  of  painters, 
no  accumulated  experience,  fi'om  which  he  could  learn  the 
best  technical  processes  of  his  art,  and  could  correct  and 
develop  his  own  ideas.  The  laws  of  fight  and  shade,  and  of 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  proper  representation 
of  form  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  application  of 
rules  founded  upon  long  experience,  had  all  to  be  worked 
out  by  him  without  any  previous  example  to  guide  and  teach 
him.  Great,  therefore,  as  was  the  advance  made  by  Giotto 
in  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to 


cany  out  liis  magnificent  conceptions  in  a manner  altogether 
worthy  of  them.  His  followers  and  imitators,  who  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Itahan  Schools  of  the  fourteenth  and  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifleenth  century — especially  that  of 
Tuscany' — and  whose  names  and  performances  have  been  so 
carefully  chronicled  by  Vasari,  were  far  behind  their  master 
in  intellect  and  power,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  Iris 
teaching  and  experience.  Their  works  have  consequently 
a trace  of  Giotto’s  sentiment  and  vigour,  but  exaggerate  his 
defects;  whilst  they  show  some  little  progress  in  mastery  ovei- 
the  technical  part  of  the  art,  in  which  Giotto  was  deficient. 

It  remained  for  one  of  the  painters  of  the  fi'escoes  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel,  for  Masaccio,  to  take  up  painting  from 
the  point  at  which  Giotto  had  left  it,  and  to  carry  it  forward 
the  next  great  step  towards  its  matiu’est  development.  And 
this  he  accomplished,  although  his  span  of  life  was  short, 
because  he  possessed,  like  Giotto,  that  rare  genius  which 
enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  convention,  and  to 
seek  for  truth  in  nature  by  ways  of  his  own. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  human  intellect 
was  rapidly  emancipating  itself  fi-om  those  traditions  of  the 
dark  ages  which  still  Aveighed  uj)on  it.  The  arts  folloAved 
letters  in  this  great  struggle.  As  the  object  of  literature 
and  science  Avas  to  arrive  at  triitli,  so  scul])ture  and  painting 
stroA-e  in  the  same  direction,  by  going  back  to  nature,  and 
seeking  in  her  alone  their  models.  Sculpture — as  it  has  ever 

been  the  case — preceded  painting  in  this  oiiAvard  movement.  As 
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Niccola  Pisano  had  gone  before  Giotto,  so  Ghiberti,  in  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  first  showed  the  way  to  that 
truthful  imitation  of  nature,  combined  with  the  just  application 
of  the  laws  of  art,  which  Masaccio  ivas  the  first  to  carry  out 
in  painting.  Rejecting  the  traditional  forms  which  were  still 
used  by  the  followers  of  Giotto,  he  refused  to  accept  con- 
ventional ty23es  for  realities,  and  sought  in  nature  herself  for 
the  principles  of  his  art.  He  studied  the  laws  of  form  and 
colour  in  all  their  details — laws  which,  for  the  most  part,  had 
been  unknown  to  Giotto,  or  imperfectly  imderstood  by  him; 
and  laboured  with  singular  success  to  carry  them  out  in  his 
works.  And  not  only  did  Masaccio  seek  to  imitate  nature  in 
her  mere  forms,  but  he  also  sought  to  represent  the  various 
aspects  and  subtle  shades  of  human  feeling  and  passion.  He 
endeavoured  to  produce,  as  it  were,  actual  deception  upon  the 
spectator.  This  he  strove  to  accomplish  by  that  proper  and 
natural  distribution  of  fight  and  shade,  which  is  technically 
called  “ modelling,”  and  which  can  alone  give  the  effect  of 
ronndness  and  relief  to  substances  dehneated  on  a flat  siuface; 
and  by  the  most  carefid  study  and  rendering  of  the  j)roportions 
of  the  human  frame  and  of  all  its  subordinate  details.  At 
the  same  time  he  chsposed  his  figures  in  groups,  and  gave  to 
each  one  an  appropriate  expression,  so  that  the  subject  of 
the  picture,  and  his  meaning,  might  be  at  once  understood. 
He  arranged  his  draperies  in  graceful,  easy,  and  massive 
folds,  which  followed  and  showed  the  forms  beneath;  and  he 
apphed  to  his  figures  and  backgrounds  those  laws  of  perspective 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  reality  to  a picture.  He 
added  to  this  strict  imitation  of  nature,  a feeling  for  rich  and 
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liarmonioiis  colouring,  and  for  graceful  composition,  and  the 
power  of  selecting  the  most  elevated  and  beautiful  types  appro- 
priate to  each  class  of  subjects  which  lie  treated.  Masaccio 
thus  showed  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  great  poet  as  well  as  the  great  painter  ; qualities  forming, 
when  united  with  the  most  consummate  mastery  over  the 
technical  processes  of  the  art — as  in  the  frescoes  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Kaphael  in  the  Vatican — the  highest  perfection 
Avhich  painting  has  hitherto  attained. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  although  he  had  little  admiration  for 
the  painters  who  preceded  the  golden  period  of  Italian  art, 
and  rarely  notices  their  works,  was  sensible  of  the  greatness 
of  jMasaccio,  and  of  his  influence  upon  the  development  of 
painting.  lie  says  of  him,  in  his  Twelfth  Discourse : “ Raphael 
had  completely  studied  Ids  rvorks;  and  indeed  there  rvas  no 
other,  if  Ave  except  Michelangelo  (avIioiu  he  likeAAuse  imitated), 
so  Avorthy  of  his  attention  ; and  though  his  mauner  Avas  dry 
and  hard,  his  compositions  formal  and  not  enough  diA'ersified, 
according  to  the  custom  of  j^ainters  in  tliat  early  period,  yet  Iris 
Avorks  possess  that  grandeur  and  simplicity  Avhicli  accompany, 
and  CA^en  sometimes  proceed  from,  regularity  and  hardness  of 
manner.  AVe  must  consider  tlie  barbarous  state  of  the  arts 
before  his  time,  Avhen  skill  iii  draAving  Avas  so  little  understood, 
that  the  best  of  the  painters  could  not  even  foreshorten  the  foot, 
but  every  figure  appeared  to  stand  upon  his  toes  ; and  Avhat 
served  for  drapery  had,  from  the  liardness  and  smallness  of  the 
I'blds,  too  mucli  the  appeai'ance  of  cords  clinging  round  the  bodA'. 
He  first  introduced  large  drapery,  floAving  in  an  casA"  and  natural 

]} 
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manner;  indeed  lie  appears  to  be  tlie  first  who  discovered 
the  path  that  leads  to  every  excellence  to  which  the  art 
afterwards  arrived,  and  may,  therefore,  be  justly  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modem  art.” 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  iniicli  of  the  praise  of 
Heynolds  belongs  in  right  to  Filippino  Lippi,  whose  works 
were  confounded,  in  the  Enghsh  critic’s  time,  with  those  of 
Masaccio. 


Masaccio  was  the  painter  of  only  part  of  the  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
to  his  genius  that  they  owe  their  renown.  It  is  curious  that, 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  which  they  had  attained  imme- 
diately after  their  execution,  there  is  scarcely  any  question 
connected  with  art  that  has  given  rise  to  more  controversy 
than  the  authorship  of  each  separate  fresco.  Vasari  attributes 
them  to  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and  Filippino  Lippi,  and  assigns 
to  each  painter  his  share  in  the  work."*  Modern  critics 
have  for  the  most  part  followed  Vasari  in  ascribing  the 
frescoes  to  these  three  painters,  without,  however,  accepting 
his  statements  as  to  the  authorship  of  each  separate  work  ; 
but  have  endeavoured,  by  a close  examination  of  each  fi’esco, 
to  determine  its  author.  The  most  recent  writer  on  the 


* Albertini,  Avliose  treatise  on  the  principal  Monuments  of  Art  in  Florence 
was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1510,  says ; La  capella  de’  Brancacci  mezza 
di  sua  inano  (di  Masaccio)  e I’altra  di  Masolino,  excepto  Santo  Pietro  crucifixo, 
per  mano  di  Philippo.”  We  shall  see  that  he  was  certainly  in  error  as  regards 
some  of  the  frescoes  which  he  assigns  to  Masaccio. 
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subject,  Signor  Cavalcaselle,*  a critic  of  much  acuteness  and 
knowledge,  and  a patient  investigator  of  the  documentaiy 
evidence  tlirouo'li  wliicli  so  inucli  of  modern  art-criticism  Las 

O 

been  placed  upon  a soLd  foundation,  maintains  that  only  two 
of  tlie  painters  mentioned  by  Yasari,  Masaccio  and  Filippino 
Lippi,  executed  tlie  frescoes  now  existing. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  enable  tlie  reader  to  understand 
the  form  of  tlie  Brancacci  Cliapel  and  tlie  position  of  tlie 
frescoes  upon  its  walls.  At  its  entrance  are  two  pilasters 
supporting  the  arcli  wliicli  opens  into  the  nave  of  tlie  cliurcli. 
The  walls  end  in  lunettes,  from  wliicli  sj^ring  four  spancfr-ils 
and  the  vault.  Twelve  spaces  (numbered  Ifom  1 to  12  in 

the  plan),  four  of  which  are  on  the  ]iilasters,  are  now 
occupied  by  frescoes.  The  paintings,  which,  according  to 
Vasari,  once  occupied  the  lunettes  and  the  vault,  have  eithei' 
been  destroyed,  or  are  concealed  beneath  the  modem  decoration 
with  which  this  part  of  the  chapel  has  been  covered. 


The  existing  frescoes,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two, 

represent  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter,  taken 

from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  legends,  and  are 

divided  into  the  following  sulijects  : f 

* The  principal  modern  authorities  upon  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  are  Kugler,  in  his  “ Handbook  of  Italian  Painting”  (edited  by  Sir 
Cliarles  Eastlake)  ; the  author  of  the  notes  and  appendices  to  the  lives  ol 
jMasolino,  Hasaccio,  and  Filippino  Lippi,  in  Le  Monnier’s  edition  of  Vasari  ; 
and  CitotVE  and  Cavalcaselle,  who,  in  their  admirable  “ History  of  Painting 
in  Italy,”  have  almost  exhausted  the  sultject. 

f In  numbering  the  frescoes,  I have  followed  the  order  of  the  subjects 
All  of  them  have  been  published  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
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PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  BRANCACCI  CHAPEL  IN  THE  CARMINE  AT  FLORENCE* 


1.  Adam  and  Eve  standing  beneatli  tlie  tree  of  knowledge, 
round  wliicli  the  serpent  is  entwined. 

2.  Tlie  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 

3.  The  Apostle  Peter  raising  Tabitha,  and  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  John  healing  the  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 

4.  S.  Peter  baptising. 

5.  S.  Peter  preaching. 

6.  S.  Peter  distributing  alms. 

* Taken  from  Ckowe  and  Cavalc.aselle’s  “ Plistory  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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7.  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  curing  the  infirm  and  the  sick. 

8.  Christ  directing  S.  Peter  to  take  the  tribute  money  from 
the  mouth  of  a fish,  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute  money. 

9.  S.  Peter  restoring  the  King’s  son  to  life,  and  the  Apostle 
enthroned. 

10.  S.  Paul  addressing  S.  Peter  in  prison. 

11.  The  Angel  delivering  S.  Peter  from  prison. 

12.  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  before  the  Proconsul,  and  the 
IMartyrdom  of  S.  Peter. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  frescoes,  I will  give  a 
sketch  of  the  fives  of  the  three  painters  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  an  account  of  their  principal  works. 

According  to  Vasari,  Masofino  was  born  in  1403,  in  the 
town  of  Panicale  of  Yaldelsa,  in  the  Florentine  territory.  lie 
is,  therefore,  commonly  known  as  Masofino  da  Panicale,  to 
distinguish  him  fl’om  an  eminent  painter  of  the  same  name, 
who,  at  a later  period,  flourished  at  Ferrara.  As  a youth, 
he  studied  under  Ghiberti;  and  having  been  emj)loyed  by  that 
great  sculptor  on  the  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence,  he  became  an  excellent  worker  in  metal.  He  did 
not,  however,  follow  the  profession  of  a sculptor,  but  left  his 
master  at  an  early  age.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  painting  under  Stamina,  an  artist  of 
some  reputation  and  a fair  colourist.  After  making  some  progress 
under  this  painter,  he  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art,  but  finding  the  air  of  that  city  injnrions 
to  his  health,  he  returned  to  Florence.  Soon  afierwards  he 
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gained  so  mucli  fame  by  a fresco  representing  S.  Peter,  wliicli 
lie  executed  in  tlie  Cliiircli  of  the  Carmine,  that  he  was  chosen 
to  decorate  the  Chapel  recently  erected  there  by  a member  of 
the  Brancacci  family.  The  untiring  energy  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  this  nndertakincr,  brou«;ht 
on  a fatal  illness,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1440,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  before  completing  the  work  which  he 
had  commenced.  The  only  frescoes  which  he  had  executed 
were  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  vault ; and, 
on  the  walls,  Christ  calhng  Andrew  and  Peter  from  their 
nets  ; the  repentance  of  Peter  after  he  had  betrayed  his 
Master ; the  Apostle  preaching  to  the  Gentiles ; his  shipwreck ; 
S.  Peter  healing  his  daughter  Petronilla  (more  correctly 
described  as  the  raising  of  Tabitha);  and  the  Apostle  and 
S.  John  curing  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 

Of  the  frescoes  thus  assigned  by  Vasari  to  Masolino,  only 
two  now  remain,  S.  Peter  healing  Petronilla  (or  the  raising 
of  Tabitha)  and  the  Apostle  preaching.  The  biographer 

mentions  no  other  works  by  this  painter  except  a fresco  in 
the  casa  Orsina  at  Rome,  which  has  perished.  His  life  of 
Masolino  is  singularly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  considering 
the  important  position  which  he  assigns  to  him  in  the 
history  of  art.  After  the  death  of  Masolino,  his  pupil 
Masaccio  was,  according  to  \ asari,  appointed  to  complete 
the  decoration  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 


As  Vasari  must  have  been  accpiainted  with  contemporaries 
of  Filippino  Lippi,  one  of  the  painters  who  was  enijiloyed 
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in  executing  tlie  frescoes  existing  in  tlie  chapel,  it  might  he 
fairly  presumed  that  he  had  good  authority  for  ascribing 
a part  of  them  to  Masolino.  Even  tradition,  when  attaching 
to  works  so  important  and  welhknown,  might,  in  Vasari’s  day, 
have  been  accepted  as  almost  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact; 
and  Albertini,  whose  treatise  I have  already  quoted,  and  who 
only  wrote  five  years  after  the  death  of  Filippino  Lippi,  confirms 
his  statement  as  to  Masolino’s  share  in  the  work.  But  it  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Signor  Cavalcaselle  on  two  distinct 
grounds  : first,  on  account  of  proof,  obtained  from  the  most 
authentic  soiu’ces,  that  nearly  all  the  dates  which  Vasari  has 
given  in  connection  with  Masolino’s  career  are  incorrect;  and 
secondly,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  a critical  examination 
of  the  works  themselves,  and  by  a comparison  between  them 
and  others  undoubtedly  executed  by  Masolino,  recently  dis- 
covered, and  apparently  unknown  to  Vasaik 

It  would  appear  from  documents  chiefly  existing  in  the 
Florentine  archives,  that  Masolino  was  the  son  of  one  Cristoforo 
Fini,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Florence,  and  not  at  Panicale, 
in  the  year  1383,  twenty  years  earher  than  the  time  assigned 
for  his  birth  by  Vasari.  Ilis  name  was  Tommaso,  of  which 
iMasolino  is  the  diminutive.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
he  worked  under  Ghiberti,  and  Vasari  appears  to  have 
confounded  him  with  another  Tommaso,  or  Maso,  the  son  of 
one  Cristoforo  Braccii,  a goldsmith  and  worker  in  metals, 
who  was  employed  on  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery.  It  is 
probable  that  he  studied  painting  under  Stamina,  as  his 
biographer  has  stated.  In  the  year  1423  he  was  admitted 
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into  tlie  guild  of  tlie  doctors  and  apothecaries  (medici  e spezali) 
of  Florence,  a gnild  which  seems  to  have  received  many  painters. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  accompanied  to  Hungary  the  celebrated 
Filippo  Scolari,  better  known  as  Pippo  Spano,  the  Obergespann 
of  Temeswar.  Fie  must  have  returned  to  Italy  after  a 
residence  of  three  or  four  years  abroad,  for  we  find  him  in 
1428,  according  to  an  inscription  still  extant,  painting  frescoes 
in  a church  and  baptistery  for  Cardinal  Brenda  di  Castiglione, 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Castiglione  d’  Olona,  in  the  beautiful 
Lombard  plains  to  the  north  of  Milan.  No  fiirther  traces 
have  as  yet  been  found  of  this  painter;  and  with  the  excej)tion 
of  the  statement  of  Vasari,  we  have  no  account  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death. 

Masaccio  probably  died,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
in  1429.  Consequently,  if  Vasari’s  statement  be  true,  that  this 
painter  continued  the  work  that  Masolino  had  commenced  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel,  either  Masohno  must  have  executed 
the  fr’escoes  there  previously  to  those  at  Castighone  d’  Olona, 
or  between  his  visit  to  that  place  and  the  death  of  Masaccio. 
A comparison  of  the  frescoes  at  Castiglione  d’  Olona  with  those 
in  the  Carmine  prove,  in  Signor  Cavalcaselle’s  opinion,  that 
the  first  supposition  is  untenable;  as  the  latter  works  show  a 
far  greater  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  painting, 
and  a more  matured  judgment  and  skill,  than  the  former.  It 
would  be  against  all  experience,  he  contends,  to  suppose  that 
Masolino  could  have  had  less  knowledge  of  his  art  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  equally  improbable  that  he  should  have  painted 
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the  frescoes  in  tlie  Brancacci  Chapel  attributed  to  him  by  Vasari 
Avithin  the  feAV  moiitlis  Avhich  elapsed  betAveen  the  completion  of 
his  AAmrk  at  Castio'hone  d’  Olona  in  1428  and  Masaccio’s  death 

O 

in  1429.  So  that  Signor  Cavalcaselle  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
after  a careM  examination  of  dates  and  a critical  comparison 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  tAvo  places,  either  that  there  are  no 
paintings  by  Masolino  noAV  existing  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel; 
or  that,  instead  of  Masaccio  carrying  on  the  Avork  commenced 
by  klasolino,  the  reverse  Avas  the  case,  and  that  it  Avas  the 
latter  Avho  Avas  employed  to  finish  the  frescoes  begun  by 
Masaccio.  The  last  supposition  he  rejects  on  critical  grounds, 
and  suggests  that  if  the  Brancacci  Chapel  did  ever  contain 
Avorks  by  Masohno  they  must  liaAm  been  upon  the  Amult  and 
in  the  lunettes,  and  that  they  have  been  destroyed,  or  are 
concealed  beneath  the  comparatively  modern  decoration  Avitli 
Avhich  the  upper  part  of  the  chapel  is  uoav  covered.* 

It  is  evident  that  no  rehance  can  be  placed  upon  Y sari’s 
account  of  Masolino,  especially  as  regards  the  dates.  Assuming 
that  the  records  Avhich  I have  quoted  do  not  refer  to  another 
painter  of  the  same  name,  Masolino  could  not  have  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  in  1440,  leaving  Masaccio  to  continue 
the  decoration  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  frescoes  at  Cas- 
tiglione  d’  Olona.  The  inscription  upon  a bas-relief  over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  church,  representing  the  Virgin 

The  arguments  on  tlie  subject  of  the  aiitliorship  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Brancacci  Cliapel  are  very  fully  .stated  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  History  of 
Painting  in  Italjg  vol.  i.,  chap.  xxiv. 
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holding  the  infant  Christ,  who  is  blessing  Cardinal  Bran  da, 
records  the  erection  of  the  building  by  that  dignitary  in 
1428.  This  date  is  repeated  in  the  interior,  where  a 
contemporary  inscription  states  that  Masolino  painted  the 
frescoes — “siasolinus  de  eloeentia  pinsit.” 

In  this  confusion  of  dates,  arising  out  of  Vasari’s  mistakes, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  attributed  to  Masolino, 
to  compare  them  carefully  with  his  undoubted  works  at  Cas- 
tiglione  d’  Olona.  At  the  same  time,  as  nothing  now  remains 
of  the  paintings  which,  according  to  his  biographer,  he 
executed  in  the  lunettes  and  on  the  vault,  we  have  no 
means  of  testing  Vasari’s  statement  with  regard  to  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  fresco  now  existing  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel  which  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
as  a work  of  Masolino,  is  the  “Raising  of  Tabitha”  (No.  3). 
I agree  with  Signor  Cavalcaselle  in  attributing  to  Masaccio 
the  other  fresco,  the  “Preaching  of  S.  Peter”  (No.  5),  assigned 
by  Vasari  to  Masolino.  In  style  and  technical  treatment, 
in  composition,  in  the  costumes  of  the  figures,  and  in  the 
architecture,  the  “Raising  of  Tabitha”  seems  to  me  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  frescoes  of  Castiglione  d’  Olona  than  to 
those  undoubtedly  by  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 
That  there  should  be  a certain  resemblance  between  the 
works  of  the  two  painters  need  cause  us  no  surprise,  as  it 
is  most  probable  that  Vasari  was  right  in  saying  that 
Jdasaccio  was  the  pupil  of  klasolino.  But  there  appears 
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to  me  to  be  so  marked  a difference  between  this  fresco 
and  the  rest  of  the  series  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel — it  shows 
so  evident  an  inferiority  in  composition,  that  I can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  are  by  the  same  hand. 
It  resembles  the  frescoes  of  Castiglione  d’  Olona  in  the 
introduction  of  fancifid  costumes  and  head-dresses;  and 
the  action  and  expression  of  the  figures  are  weak  and 
commonplace,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  Masaccio.^" 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  dates  is  no  doubt  considerable, 
and  the  question  must  perhaps  be  considered  as  undecided, 
until  further  records  of  an  authentic  character,  illustratino; 
the  lives  of  the  two  painters,  are  discovered. 


The  frescoes  of  Masolino  at  Castiffiione  d’  Olona  were 

O 

executed  on  the  walls  of  two  separate  buildings,  a church  and 
an  adjoining  baptistery.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  walls  of 
the  octangular  choir  of  the  church  he  painted  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Stephen,  and  S.  Lawrence,  and  in  one  of 
the  compartments  he  introduced  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Branda 
Castiglione,  at  whose  expense  the  building  was  erected  and 
decorated.  The  frescoes  have  suffnred  much  from  time  and 
wanton  injury.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  they 

* The  description  which  Signor  Cavalcaselle  gives  of  Masolino’s  style  and 
liis  defects,  woirld  appear  to  be  especially  ajDplicable  to  the  fresco  of  “The  liaising 
of  Tabitha.”  “ He  neglected  the  great  maxims  of  composition — the  general 
mass  is  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  detail — solitary  figures  are  unduly  prominent 
— wanting  form,  and  absence  of  mass  in  light  and  shadow,  fie  was  careless  of 
the  traditional  garb  of  time-honoured  scriptural  figures,  and  his  persoiiages  were 
dressed  in  vast  caps  and  turbans  and  tight-fitting  clothes.”  History  of  Italian 
Painting,  vol.  i.,  p.  508,  &c.  These  criticisms  apply  to  the  “ liaising  of  Tabitha,” 
but  to  no  other  fresco  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 
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were  covered  witli  wliitcAvasli  by  the  rector.  In  the  year  1843 
the  whitewash  was  removed,  but  not  without  great  damage 
to  the  paintings 

These  frescoes  are  distinguished  by  considerable  merit. 
The  figures  are  not  deficient  in  grace,  and  are  well  conceived; 
the  colour  is  subdued  and  harmonious.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a dryness  of  manner  and  a conventional  treatment  of  the 
subjects,  which  show  that  Masolino  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  Giotto. 

The  inscription  containing  the  name  of  the  painter  is 
Avritten  on  a “ cartellino,”  in  an  angle  of  the  wall  to  the  right 
of  the  hioh  altar. 

O 


On  the  Avails  of  the  Baptistery,  Masolino  represented  the 
history  of  S.  John,  and  on  the  A'aulted  ceiling,  Christ 
surrounded  by  Angels,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  various  Saints. 
The  principal  subjects  are  “S.  John  Preaching,”  the  “Baptism 
of  the  Saviour,”  the  “Daughter  of  Ilerodias  before  Herod,”^  and 
the  “ Execution  of  the  Baptist.”  In  the  fresco  of  “ S.  John 
Baptising,”  the  figures  of  the  men  preparing  for  the  rite  are 
draAvn  Avith  much  spirit,  and  shoAV  a careful  study  of  the  nude. 
In  treatment  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  “S.  Peter  Baptising,” 
by  Masaccio,  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  On  the  keystone  of 


* The  Avooclcnt  of  this  fresco  is  from  a drawing  by  Signor  Cavalcaselle,  and  has 
been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  I am  also  indebted  for  the  wood- 
cuts  of  Masaccio’s  fresco  in  S.  Clemente  at  Eoine,  and  of  “ S.  Paul  addressing 
S.  Peter,”  by  Lippi. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HERODIAS  BEFORE  HEROD. 

A PAINTING  BY  MASOLINO  IN  THE  BAPTISTERY  OF  CASTIGLIONE  D’  OLONA 
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an  arcli  is  painted  a date,  1435,  wliicli  Signor  Cavalcaselle 
believes  to  have  been  added  Ions;  after  the  execution  of  the 
frescoes.* 

No  works  bj  Masolino,  except  those  which  I have 
mentioned,  are  known  to  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is 
no  example  of  an  easel  picture  or  altar-piece  by  him. 

Of  the  many  illustrious  painters  who  flourished  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  including  Paolo  Ucello,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio,  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  Masaccio  was  undoubtedly 
the  one  whose  genius  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
progress  of  painting,  and  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
that  high  standard  of  perfection  which  Avas  achieved  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  this  is  the 
more  extraordinary  Avhen  we  consider  the  early  age  at  Avhich 
he  died,  and  the  small  number  of  Avorks  Avhich  he  appears  to 
have  left  behind  him.  Vasari — no  mean  judge  and  critic  of 
painting,  and  intimately  acquainted  Avith  the  practice  of  the  art 
— says  of  him : “ We  are  most  especially  indebted  to  Masaccio 
for  that  Avhich  regards  the  good  method  of  painting;  since  it 
Avas  he  Avho,  desirous  of  acquiring  fame,  first  felt  that  painting 
Avas  a close  imitation,  by  outline  and  colour,  of  the  various 
objects  that  nature  herself  has  produced,  and  that  he  Avho  best 
succeeds  in  accomplishing  this,  may  be  considered  as  having 
attained  to  the  highest  excellency  in  his  art.  ConAunced  of 

* The  editors  of  Le  Monnier’s  edition  of  Vasari’s  ‘‘Lives”  (Florence,  1848), 
believe  this  date  to  be  contempoi’ary  with  the  frescoes.  They  would  place 
the  death  of  Masolino  in  1440. 


this  truth,  Masaccio,  by  constant  study,  so  taught  himself, 
that  he  may  be  classed  amongst  the  first  who  freed  painting 
almost  completely  from  the  dryness  and  imperfections  by  which 
it  was  characterised  before  his  time.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  into  painting  beautiful  action  and  movement, 
loftiness  of  character  and  life,  and  that  appropriate  and 
natural  relief  in  his  figures,  which  no  painter  before  his  time 
had  succeeded  in  giving.”  Vasari  adds,  that  “ Masaccio’s 
paintings  will  bear  comparison  with  any  modern  work  for 
correct  drawing  and  for  colour.” 


According  to  his  biographer,  Masaccio  was  born  in  the 
castellated  town  of  S.  Giovanni,  in  one  of  the  most  dehmlitful 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  His  name  was  Tommaso,  but 
he  was  familiarly  called  Masaccio,  a reproachful  corruption  of 
it,  meaning  “slovenly,  or  dirty,  Tom,”  on  account  of  his  negligent 
habits  and  dress.  He  was  of  a kindly  and  honest  disposition, 
and  ready  to  help  others  although  careless  of  his  own  interests. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  art  when  very  young,  and 
Avhilst  Masolino  was  painting  his  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
chapel.  The  Avorks  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and  Donatello  were 
the  chief  objects  of  his  study.  His  attention  Avas  principally 
directed  to  the  laAvs  of  perspective,  and  Vasari  especially 
mentions  a picture  by  him,  preserved  in  the  house  of  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio,  the  painter,  representing  Christ  casting  out  devils, 
in  which  the  outside  and  inside  of  several  houses  Avere 
represented  with  extraordinary  skill.  He  also  diligently 
employed  himself  in  drawing  from  the  nude,  and  in  executing 
difficult  foreshorteniims. 
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After  painting  various  altar-pieces  and  frescoes  in  Florence 
and  tlie  neiglibourliood,  Ire  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  improve 
himself  still  more  in  his  art.  There  he  attained  great  fame  by 
decorating  with  frescoes  the  Chapel  of  the  Cardinal  of 
S.  Clemente,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint.  He  painted 
besides  several  altar-pieces  in  tempera,  on  one  of  which 
Michelangelo  one  day  bestowed  high  praise,  in  Yasari’s 
presence.  On  the  recall  from  exile  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  who 
had  always  befriended  and  aided  him,  Masaccio  returned  to 
Florence.  During  his  absence,  Masolino  had  died,  leaving 
unfinished  the  great  work  which  he  had  commenced  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel.  Masaccio  received  a commission  to  complete 
it;  but  before  undertaking  a labour  of  so  much  importance,  he 
desired  to  give  some  proof  of  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
in  his  art.  He  accordingly  painted  in  fresco  a figure  of 
S.  Paul,  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  extolled  by  Vasari  as  a 
work  of  extraordinary  power,  in  which  the  painter  succeeded 
in  conveying,  in  a most  wonderful  manner,  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance.*  Whilst  he 
was  thus  occupied  the  church  was  consecrated.  In  order  to 

preserve  a record  of  the  ceremony,  Masaccio  represented 

it  in  a fresco  over  a doorway  which  led  into  the  convent 

from  the  cloisters.  It  was  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  or  terra 

verde^  and  he  introduced  into  it,  with  consummate  skill,  a 
procession  of  Florentine  citizens,  including  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time,  and  amongst  them  Masolino, 


* This  fresco,  together  with  the  figure  of  S.  Peter,  by  Masolino,  in  the  same 
church,  was  destroyed  in  1675,  when  a chapel  was  built  by  one  Andrea  Corsini. 
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who  had  been  his  master.  After  finishino;  this  work  he 
painted  various  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  which  Vasari 
particularly  describes.  But  before  he  could  complete  the  task 
confided  to  him,  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six — so 
suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to  a suspicion  that  his  death  had  been 
caused  by  poison.  He  was  buried  in  the  year  1443,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmine,  but  no  monument  records  the  spot 
where  he  was  interred. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  great  painter,  as  given  by  Vasari. 
It  abounds  with  mistakes,  and  errors  of  date.  As  in  the  case  of 
Masolino,  contemporary  documents  of  undoubted  authenticity 
furnish  more  trustworthy  materials  for  the  life  of  Masaccio  than 
the  mere  traditions  which  appear  to  have  been  used  by  his 
biographer.  He  was  born  in  1402,  fifteen  years  before  the 
time  assigned  by  Vasari,  and  was  the  son  of  a notary,  named 
Ser  Giovanni  di  Simone  Guidi,  of  the  family  of  Scheggia. 
The  place  of  his  birth  appears  to  have  been,  as  Vasari  states, 
Castel  S.  Giovanni,  in  the  Val  d’  Arno.  Already  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (in  1421)  he  was  enrolled  in  the  guild  of  the 
apothecaries  at  Florence  ; two  years  before  Masolino  was 
admitted  into  the  same  corporation.  In  the  year  1424  he  was 
registered  as  a member  of  the  guild  of  painters,  as  “ Maso  di 
Ser  Giovanni  di  Chastello  Sangiovanni.”'^' 

The  next  authentic  mention  of  klasaccio  has  been  found  in 
the  registers  of  the  property  and  incomes  of  the  citizens  of 

*■  The  registei's  quoted  in  the  text  are  still  preserved  in  the  Tlorentine 
archives. 
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Florence,  made  in  pursuance  to  a decree  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci 
de’ Medici,  in  the  year  1427.  The  return  given  by  Masaccio 
and  his  brother  Giovanni,  declares  that  they  lived  in  Florence 
with  their  mother,  and  that  IMasaccio  was  twenty-hve  years  of 
age.  They  resided  in  a house  belonging  to  one  Andrea 
hTacigni,  for  which  they  paid  an  annual  rent  of  10  florins. 
IMasaccio  earned  G soldi  a day,  and  occupied  part  of  a shop  be- 
longing to  the  Badia  of  Florence,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  2 florins. 
He  declares  himself  debtor  to  Nicolo  di  Ser  Lapo,  painter,  in 
102  lire  and  4 soldi.  The  family  owe  Pietro  Battiloro  about 
6 florins,  and  to  the  pawnbrokers,  at  the  signs  of  “ The 
Lion,”  and  “The  Cow,”  for  articles  pawned  at  various  times, 
4 florins.  There  was,  moreover,  owing  to  his  assistant, 
Andrea  di  Giusto,  for  arrears  of  salary,  6 florins.*' 


* This  return  of  Masaccio's  property,  first  published  by  Gaye,  in  his 
“ Carteggio,”  vol.  i.,  p.  115,  is  very  curious.  It  is  in  the  following  words:  — 

“ Dinanzi  a voi  Signori  uficiali  del  chatasto  di  firenze,  e chontado  e distretto, 
ciui  faccio  tutti  nostri  beni  e sustanze,  mobili  e ininiobili,  di  noi  toinmaso  e 
giovauni  di  S.  Giovanni  da  dastel  Sangiovanni,  valdarno  di  sopra,  abitanti 
in  firenze.  Abbiarao  dextimo  soldi  sei. 

“Siaino  in  famiglia  noi  due  chonnostra  niadre,  la  quale  e d’  eta  danui  quaranta 
cinque;  io  tomaso  sono  detii  danni  venticinque  e giovauni  mio  fratello  sopradetto 
e deta  danni  venti. 

“Siamo  in  una  chasa  dandi-ea  macigni,  della  quale  paghiamo  lanno  di  pigione 
fiorini  10,  che  da  1“  via,  da  2“  il  detto  audrea,  da  3°  larcivescovo  di  firenze,  da 
4°  il  detto  andrea. 

“ Tengo  io  tomaso  parte  duna  bottega  della  badia  di  firenze,  della  quale  pago 
lanno  lanno  (sic)  fiorini  2,  che  di  1"  via,  da  2°  e 3°  da  4“  la  detta  badia.  Sono 
debitore  di  nicholo  di  s.  lapo  dipintore  di  lire  102  s.  4. 

“ Siamo  debitori  di  piero  battiloro  di  fior  6,  o circa.  Siamo  debitori  al  presto 
di  lioni  e quello  della  vacha  per  pegni  nabbiamo  posti  in  piu  volte,  di  fior  4. 

“ Siamo  debitori  dandre  di  giusto,  il  quale  stette  chomeco  tomaso  sopradetto, 
di  suo  salario  fior  G. 
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In  the  return  of  Nicolo  dl  Ser  Lapo  for  the  same  year, 
the  debt  owing  to  him  is  stated  to  be  200  lire,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  mentioned  by  Masaccio;  and  in  that  for 
the  year  1430,  he  declares  that  the  heirs  of  Tommaso  di  Ser 
Giovanni  the  painter,  still  owe  him  68  lire.  “ This  Tommaso,” 
he  adds,  “ died  at  Rome,  and  I know  not  whether  I shall  ever 
get  any  part  of  my  money,  as  his  brother  says  that  he  is  not 
his  heir.”*'  Masaccio’s  income  return  for  the  same  year  still 
exists,  but  only  in  part  filled  up,  and  with  these  words 
Avritten  in  a strange  hand  upon  it;  “ dicesi  e morto  in  Roma” 
— “ He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Rome.”  He  Avould  then 
have  been  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  the  statement 
of  Vasari  as  to  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
Avould  be  confirmed,  but  not  the  biographer’s  account  of 
the  locality  at  Avhich  it  took  place,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  No  other  documentary  evidence  has  been 
discovered  relating  to  Masaccio. 


Of  the  various  Avorks  Avhich,  according  to  Vasari,  Masaccio 
executed  at  Florence  before  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  none  remain 


“Nostra  madre  de  avere  fior  100  per  la  sua  dota,  quaranta  da  mona  d’  an- 
dreuccio  di  chastel  sangiovanni,  e sessanta  dalle  rede  di  tedescho  di  chastel 
sangiovanni,  il  quale  fu  suo  sechondo  marito.  Nostra  madre  sopradetto  de  avei-e 
dalle  rede  del  sopradetto  tedesco  il  frutto  duna  vigna,  posta  nella  piscina  nella 
corte  di  chastel  sangiovanni,  per  tin  lascio  fatto  dal  sopradetto  tedesco,  nonne 
schriviamo  la  rendita  dela  vigna,  lie  clionfini,  perche  nogli  sappiamo,  iie  nona 
nostra  madre  alcliuna  rendita  della  detta  vigna  iie  abita  nella  detta  chasa.” 

* “llede  di  Tmnmaso  di  Ser  Giovanni  dipintore  den  dare  lire  sessanta  otto. 
Questo  Tommaso  inor'i  a Eoma,  non  so  se  mai  n’  ai'o  alcuiia  cosa,  poiclie  dice  il 
fratello  non  essere  rede.” 
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except  tlie  fresco  in  tlie  Cliurcli  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  It  is 
highly  j)raised  by  his  biographer,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  represents  a vaulted  ceiling  in  perspective ; but  curiously 
enough  it  remained  concealed  for  two  centuries  by  a vast  altar- 
piece,  of  no  great  merit,  painted  by  Vasari  himself.  When 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  was  restored  a few  years 
ago,  Masaccio’s  fresco  was  uncovered,  and  having  been 
detached  from  the  wall  was  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  building.  Unfortunately  it  was  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  destructive  process  of  restoration,  and  it  has 
consequently  suffered  so  much,  that  little  remains  to  show 
its  original  character.  It  represents  the  Trinity  between  the 
Virgin  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  two  kneeling  figures, 
probably  portraits  of  the  persons,  man  and  wife,  for  whom 
the  fresco  was  executed.  From  the  vigour  of  the  treatment, 
as  compared  Avith  the  frescoes  in  S.  Clemente  at  Rome, 
Signor  Cavalcaselle  believes  it  to  be  of  a later  period  than 
that  assigned  to  it  by  Vasari,  who  places  it  amongst  the 
painter’s  earliest  works.  It  is  remarkable  for  a careful 
study  of  anatomy  ; the  expression  of  the  various  heads  is 
dignified  and  life-like,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  a 
power  and  a mastery  over  the  materials  employed,  which 
are  cliaractcristic  rather  of  a mature  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  of  one  who  had  commenced  his  career  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  At  the  same  time,  in  composition 
and  style  this  fresco  is  inferior  to  those  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel. 


Amongst  the  earliest  known  Avorks  by  Masaccio,  are  the 
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frescoes  in  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome*  Except 
from  Vasari’s  statement,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  time 
at  which  they  were  painted,  but  they  bear  signs  of  having 
been  executed  at  the  commencement  of  the  painter’s  career, 
probably  in  the  year  1423  or  1424,  when  Masaccio  was 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age.f  They  cover  the  vault, 
an  arch,  and  the  walls  of  a chapel.  Those  on  the  vault  and 
arch  represent  the  Evangelists,  various  saints,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  doctors  of  the  church.  Those  on  the  walls, 
the  Crucifixion  and  scenes  from  the  histories  of  S.  Catherine, 
S.  Clemente,  and  of  some  other  saint  who  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  identified.  In  the  Crucifixion,  Masaccio  has 
followed,  in  the  general  composition  and  disposition  of  the 
])rincipal  figures,  the  traditional  arrangement  of  Giotto  and 
his  followers.  In  the  centre,  beneath  the  Saviour  crucified 
between  the  two  thieves,  is  the  usual  group  of  the  fainting 
Virgin  supported  by  the  three  Maries  and  S.  John  the 
Evangelist;  Roman  soldiers,  some  on  horseback,  and  various 
spectators,  are  assembled  round  the  cross.  In  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  in  technical  execution,  this  fresco  shows 


* It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  Vasari’s  Lives, 
maintain  that  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Clemente  are  not  by  Masaccio,  but 
by  an  earlier  master  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  (Le  Monnier’s  ed.  Life  of  Masaccio.) 

f Signor  Cavalcaselle  (History  of  Italian  Painting,  vol.  i.,  p.  525)  sugge.sts 
that  the  fi'escoes  were  painted  previous  to  1421,  but  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  e.Kecuted  by  Masaccio  at  the  age  of  .seventeen.  He  assigns  this  early  date 
to  them  in  order  to  explain  Vasari’s  statement  that  Masaccio  returned  to 
Florence  Ifom  Pome  upon  the  recall  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  which  took  place  in 
11-34,  some  years  after  the  painter’s  death:  an  event  which,  he  suggests,  the 
biograjDher  may  have  confounded  Avith  the  return  to  poAver  of  GioA'anni  di 
Licci  de’  Medici,  in  1420. 
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considerable  advance  upon  the  works  of  the  painters  of  the 
previous  century,  and  the  head  of  the  dying  Christ  is  singularly 
fine.  But  it  is  in  the  frescoes  representing  the  life  and 
martyrdom  of  S.  Catherine,  that  Masaccio  has  given  evidence 
of  Ins  power  as  an  original  painter.  The  finest  and  best 
known  of  these  compositions  is  the  one  which  represents  tlie 
Saint  disputing  with  the  doctors  before  Maxentius.  The 


A FRESCO  BY  MASACCIO.  IN  S.  CLEMENTE  AT  ROME. 


Emperor  is  on  his  throne  at  the  end  of  a room,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  seated  four  doctors.  They  are  earnestly  listening 
to  S.  Catherine,  and  their  action  and  e.xpression  are  admirable 
for  variety  and  truth  to  nature.  The  figure  of  the  yonthlid 
Saint  is  full  of  grace  and  innocence.  She  stands  calmly  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors  eiildrcing  her  argument  by  a gesture 
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of  her  two  hands,  still  natural  to  Italian  disputants.  The 
composition  is  very  simple,  and  vividly  recalls  the  works 
of  Fra  Angelico. 


Of  the  other  frescoes,  the  most  interesting  are  S.  Catherine 
refusing  to  worship  the  idols,  the  Saint  converting  the  Queen 
from  the  window  of  her  cell,  the  executioners  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  break  her  upon  the  wheel,  and  her  final  martyrdom, 
and  that  of  the  Queen,  by  decapitation.  They  are  each 
distinguished  by  the  same  simple  and  pleasing  composition, 
by  natural  and  graceful  action  and  expression,  and  by  that 
knowledge  of  form  which  the  painter  subsequently  displayed 
so  remarkably  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 
Unfortunately  they  have  suffered  so  much  from  decay  and 
unskilful  restoration,  that  but  little  of  Masaccio’s  original  work 
remains.  The  other  frescoes  are  of  less  interest,  and  are 
in  a worse  condition  than  those  representing  the  history  of 
S.  Catherine.* 

The  resemblance  in  style  between  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel 
of  S.  Clemente  and  those  of  Masolino  at  Castiglione  d’  Olona 
confirms  the  statement  of  Vasari,  that  Masaccio  had  studied 
and  formed  himself  upon  the  works  of  that  painter. 

After  painting  these  frescoes,  Masaccio  probably  returned  to 
Florence  and  obtained  the  commission  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  Brancacci  Chapel,  but  first  executed  fresco  representing 

-*  Engravings  of  the  frescoes  and  of  tracings  from  the  principal  heads, 
Avere  published  in  Koine,  in  1830,  by  Giovanni  dall’  Armi. 
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tlie  consecration  of  the  church.  It  still  existed  in  the  lifetime 
of  Vasari,  who  praises  the  singular  skill  with  which  the 
painter  had  arranged  and  grouped  the  figures  in  procession,  and 
the  truthfulness  of  their  expressions,  but  shortly  afterwards 
entirely  disappeared.  According  to  the  author  of  an  old  work 
on  the  principal  monuinents  of  Florence,^  it  had  not  been 
destroyed,  but  had  been  concealed  by  a wall  which  had  been 
built  up  in  the  cloister  when  some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
church,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Kirkup,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  interesting 
discovery  of  Giotto’s  portrait  of  Dante,  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence,  and  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  ancient  monuments  of  the  city,  was  convinced  that  if  the 
wall  were  taken  down  the  fresco  would  be  found  preserved 
behind  it;  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  authorities  of 
the  church  to  try  the  experiment.  However,  only  a part  of 
the  whitewash  in  the  cloister  was  removed,  but  a fresco  was 
discovered  beneath  it  ; not  the  one  representing  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  as  described 
by  Vasari,  but  apparently  a fresco  by  Masaccio,  and  not 
unworthy  of  him.  It  has,  fortunately,  escaped  the  brush  of 
the  restorers,  and  some  judgment  can,  therefore,  be  formed 
as  to  its  merits.  It  is  in  colour;  and  in  the  part  uncovered 
are  groups  of  friars,  with  buildings,  and  a landscape  in  the 
background.  Masaccio’s  great  tfesco  may  still  remain,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  after  the  discovery  of  this  fragment  no 
further  attempt  has  been  made  to  recover  it. 


* Bocchi.  Bellezze  di  Firenze,  ed.  1671,  p.  337. 
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Of  the  various  paintings  in  public  galleries  and  private 
collections  attributed  to  Masaccio,  none  appear  to  have  any 
■well-founded  claim  to  authenticity  except  an  altar-piece,  called 
“ The  Conception,”  described  by  Vasari  as  having  been 
originally  painted  for  the  Church  of  S.  Ainbrogio,  at  Florence, 
and  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  that  city. 
This  picture  is  believed  to  be  a genuine  though  youthful  work 
of  the  painter.  It  has  been  much  injured  by  restoration,  and 
has  been  further  damaged  by  the  use  of  bad  varnish;  but  it 
recalls  the  manner  and  method  of  Masaccio,  especially  in  the 
proportions  and  outlines  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  peculiar 
mode  of  using  high -lights  in  order  to  give  relief  and 
roundness  of  form.  The  fine  head  of  a youtli,  in  a red  cap 
and  dark  brown  dress,  in  the  National  Gallery,  assigned  to 
him,  and  sometimes  called  his  own  portrait,  is  probably  a 
work  by  Filippino  Lippi.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  that  so  much  mystery 
should  hang  over  Masaccio’s  death.  The  tradition  recorded  by 
Vasari,  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  was  probably  without 
foundation;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  documents  which  I have 
quoted  that  he  had  left  Florence  in  a secret  and  mysterious 
way.  It  is  probable  that  the  unfortunate  painter,  overwhelmed 
with  debt  and  hard  pres.sed  by  relentless  creditors,  had  fled  to 
Rome,  leaving  unfinished  the  great  work  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel ; thus  furnishing  another 
example  of  the  unhappy  end  to  the  career  of  men  of  genius 
of  the  same  stamp. 


Many  years  elapsed  before  a painter  was  found  to  complete 


Masaccio’s  work.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
between  the  years  1482  and  1490,  Filippino  Lippi,  who  had 
acquired  great  fame  as  a master,  was  commissioned  to  finish 
the  series  of  frescoes  which  Masolino  had  commenced  more 
than  half  a century  before. 

Vasari,  in  writing  the  life  of  Filippino  Lippi,  accepted,  as 
was  too  much  his  habit,  all  the  traditional  gossip  whicli  was 
current  in  his  day,  and  treated  it  as  authentic  history. 
Consequently  his  account  of  this  painter  is  full  of  errors,  and 
wrong  dates.  Filippino,  he  states,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  the  celebrated  painter  and  Carmelite  friar, 
by  a novice  named  Lncrezia  Buti,  whom  he  had  seduced,  and 
who  had  eloped  Avith  him  from  her  convent.  The  story  of 
Fra  Filippo,  as  related  by  Vasari,  is  apparently  a pure  romance. 
The  friar,  he  tells  us,  Avas  captured  by  Barbary  pirates,  and 
carried  into  slavery,  but  Avas  released  from  his  chains  as  a 
rcAvard  for  drawing  his  master’s  portrait  in  charcoal.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country  he  ran  aAvay  Avith  Lucrezia,  and 
Avas  expelled  the  Carmelite  order.  He  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  a dispensation  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  Avhich  Avould  have  enabled  him  to  marry  the  nun,  and 
continued  to  live  an  immoral  and  disorderly  life  until  his 
death.  This  romantic  story,  like  many  others  related  by 
Vasari,  has  been  disproved  by  documentary  evidence.  Fra 
Filippo  appears  to  have  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life 
a poor  friar.  A letter  is  preserved  in  Avhich  he  begs  Piero 
de’  Medici  to  give  him  some  corn  and  oil  in  part  payment  of 
a picture  Avhich  he  had  painted,  in  order  that  six  marriageable 
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nieces,  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  might  not 
starve.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  chaplain  to  the  convent 
of  nuns  of  S.  Giovanni,  in  Florence,  and  five  years  later 
he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  S.  Quirico,  at  Legnaia.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  seducer  of  a nun,  and  one  who  continued 
to  lead  the  dissolute  life  attributed  to  him  by  his  biographer, 
would  have  held  these  offices  in  the  church.  Filippino  Lippi 
was  probably  the  relative  and  scholar,  and  not  the  natural 
son,  of  Fra  Filippo,  and,  in  accordance  with  a custom 
prevalent  at  that  time  amongst  artists,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  friar.  Filippino  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Prato, 
a town  of  some  importance  near  Florence;  but  the  precise 
period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained:  it  may  have 
been  about  the  year  14G0.  He  was  taught  painting  as  a boy 
by  Fra  Filippo,  who,  however,  died  when  Filippino  was  still 
a youth.  He  probably  finished  his  studies  under  Fra 
Diamante,  a painter  of  no  great  eminence,  and  a friar  of 
the  Carmelite  convent,  to  whose  care  Fra  Filippo  had  left 
him.  According  to  Vasari,  however,  Sandro  Botticelli  was 
his  master,  and  there  is,  indeed,  much  in  his  style  and  mode 
of  colouring  to  remind  one  of  that  great  painter,  so  much  so 
that  their  works  are  frequently  confounded.  But  as  they  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow- 
students,  and  that  they  both  accpiired  the  same  manner  in 
the  studio  of  Fra  Filippo. 

One  of  the  earliest  Avorks  of  Filippino  Avas  an  altar-piece 
on  panel,  representing  the  Vision  of  S.  Bernard,  painted  for 
the  Chapel  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese,  at  Campara,  outside  one 
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of  the  gates  of  Florence,  and  now  placed  in  the  church  of  the 
Badia,  within  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  was  finished  in  1480, 
when  Filippino  had  only  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  still 
in  admirable  preservation.*  Although  in  this  picture  he  does 
not  display  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  large  style  of 
Masaccio,  but  shows  in  its  details  and  composition  that  he  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  hard,  conventional  manner  of 
the  quattrocentisti^  and  to  a certain  extent  of  his  first  teacher  ; 
yet  he  had  already  carried  the  technical  part  of  the  art  far 
beyond  them,  and  had  attained  a richness  and  harmony  of 
colour  never  reached  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  The  Virgin 
suddenly  presenting  herself  before  the  musing  Saint,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  is  a figure  of  singular 
dignity,  grace,  and  beauty.  The  angels  who  attend  her  and 
nestle  round  her,  are  amongst  the  most  charming  creations  of 
the  playful  fancy  of  the  painter.  The  action  and  expression  of 
the  Saint,  Avho  starts  from  his  reverie  and  contemplates  the 
vision  with  astonishment,  are  very  truthfully  represented.  The 
portrait  of  the  donor,  who  kneels  in  the  corner,  is  vigorously 
p>ainted  and  life-like,  but  is  awkwardly  introduced,  and 
interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  the  composition.  The 
background  with  groups  of  friars,  rocks,  trees,  and  buildings, 
forms  one  of  those  conventional  landscapes  adopted  by  most 
painters  of  the  time  in  their  easel  pictures.  It,  however,  shows 
a feeling  for  nature,  and  an  attempt  to  reproduce  her  forms, 
Avhich  lias  earned  the  praise  of  Vasari.  The  colour,  which  is 

* A copy  of  this  beautiful  work  has  recently  been  made  for  tlie  Arundel 
Society  by  Signor  Mariannecci.  It  will  be  included  in  the  “ second  ” annual 
publicatiojis  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year  (18G8). 
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of  tempera  of  the  finest  description,  is  singularly  rich  and 
pleasing.  The  figure  of  S.  Bernard  is  defective  in  drawing, 
especially  in  the  unnatural  length  of  the  body — a fault  not 
apparent  in  the  other  figures. 

This  picture  may  be  compared  with  the  representation  of 
the  same  subject  by  Filippino’s  adopted  father,  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  now  in  the  National  Gallery — the  graceful  imagination 
and  playful  fancy  of  the  scholar  with  the  severe  and  simple 
treatment  of  the  master.  The  contrast  between  the  two  works 
shows  the  direction  in  which  painting  was  rapidly  advancing 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  how  the  way 
was  being  prepared  for  the  great  school  which  was  founded 
by  Raphael  and  Michelangelo, 

In  the  “Vision  of  S.  Bernard”  and  in  other  pictures  painted 
in  his  early  youth,  Filippino  Lippi  had  not  risen  to  the 
dignity  and  the  truthful  representation  of  nature  which 
distinguish  his  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  and  which 
he  acquired  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Masaccio.  No  record  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered which  enables  us  to  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  his  employment  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine.  His 
frescoes  there  show  the  results  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  of  mature  experience.  When  we  compare  them  with 
the  “Vision  of  S.  Bernard”  and  other  pictures  by  him  of  the 
same  period,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  convinced 
that  some  years  must  have  elapsed  between  their  execution, 
and  that  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  were  not,  as 
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Vasari  has  asserted,  amongst  his  earliest  works.  It  was 
probably,  therefore,  after  he  had  had  much  practice  as  a 
painter,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  that  they  were 
undertaken.  We  know,  from  existing  records,  that  he  was 
in  Rome  from  the  year  1489  to  about  1493,  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Olivero  Caraffa,  for  whom  he  painted  a series  of 
frescoes  in  a chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  works  show  an  inferiority  of  style 
and  execution  to  those  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  which  tends 
to  prove  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date.* 


The  frescoes  in  the  Caralia  Chapel  represent  incidents  from 
the  legend  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a rich  fancy,  boldness  of  execution,  variety  in  the  expression, 
attitudes,  and  grouping  of  the  figures;  a life-like  truth  and 
individuality  in  the  various  heads,  giving  them  the  character 
of  portraits ; and  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
composition.  The  architectural  backgrounds  are  rich  in 
ornaments  and  arabesques,  classic  in  design  and  spirit,  and 
such  as,-  according  to  Vasari,  Filippino  first  introduced  into 
painting,  after  he  had  made  careful  studies  and  drawings  from 
the  ancient  monuments  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded 
in  Rome.  In  the  most  important  of  these  frescoes,  S.  Thomas 

* Signor  Cavalcaselle,  liowever,  is  of  a different  opinion  (Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  a^oI.  ii.,  p.  441);  and  it  must  he 
admitted  that  there  is  strong  evidence  to  favour  his  vicAv,  if  Vasari  is  right  in 
jilacing  amongst  the  portraits  introduced  into  one  of  the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci 
Cliapel  those  of  Messer  Soderiui,  who  died  in  1485,  and  of  the  poet  Pulci, 
who  died  in  148G ; hut  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this  writer’s 


statements. 
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Aquinas  is  represented  seated  on  a riclily-ornamented  arclii- 
tectiiral  throne,  between  foiu*  allegorical  female  figures,  amongst 
which  are  Theology  and  Philosophy,  He  is  defenchng  the 
church  from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  and  he  tramples  under 
foot  a prostrate  unbeliever.  Before  him  stand  two  groups 
of  discomhted  heretics,  incluchng  Arius,  Sabellius,  Averroes, 
and  other  promoters  of  heresy.  On  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  lie  their  books,  scattered  and  torn.  Distant  views 
of  mountains  and  buildings  are  seen  in  the  background,  and 
the  subject  is  enclosed  by  two  j)ilasters  ornamented  with  elegant 
arabesques.*  Vasari  possessed  Filippino’s  original  design  for 
this  fresco,  upon  which  he  bestows  much  praise.  Amongst  the 
other  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  are  those  of  “ S.  Thomas  kneeling 
before  the  Crucifix,”  when,  according  to  the  legend,  the  figure 
of  Christ  spake,  and  addressed  to  him  the  words,  “ Bene 
scripsisti  de  me,  Toma,”  and  the  “Annunciation”  and  “Ascension 
of  the  Virgin.”f 

The  proportions  of  the  figures  in  these  works  are  not 
always  correct,  the  heads  being  too  large;  and  the  din  wing, 
in  generah  is  somewhat  weak  and  constrained — defects  which 
are  not  apparent  in  Filippino’s  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel.  The  colour  is  also  rather  monotonous  in  tone  and 
wants  vigour,  but  this  may  be  the  result  of  repainting  and 
of  injudicious  restoration,  which  have  impaired  its  original 

* A careful  copy  of  this  fresco,  and  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  finest  heads, 
have  been  made  for  the  Ai-undel  Society  by  Signor  Mariannecci. 

f Several  frescoes  -which  existed  in  Vasari’s  time  Avere  destroyed  Avlien  a 
monument  Avas  erected  in  the  chapel  to  Pope  Paul  IV. 


briglitness  and  transparency.  The  heads  are  fnll  of  character 
and  individuality,  and  are  amongst  the  best  examples  of  the 
painter’s  style. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  characteristic  paintings 
executed  by  Filippino  after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  a 
hladonna,  rvith  Saints  and  Angels,  in  a “ tabernacolo  ” or 
small  way-side  oratory,  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Prato. 
Time  and  neglect  have  dealt  hardly  with  this  fresco,  but 
Still  in  the  perishing  outlines  and  in  the  tender  fading  colours 
may  be  traced  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  creations 
of  the  painter. 

He  married,  in  1497,  one  Margherita,  whose  family  name 
has  not  been  preserved.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  who 

inherited  his  collection  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  studies 
from  the  antique,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Vasari. 

In  the  year  1500  Filippino  was  employed  at  Florence  on 
his  last  considerable  work,  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Strozzi  family  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  lie  had  received  the  commission  for  it  some  years 
before.  The  frescoes  which  he  executed  and  which  cover 

the  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling,  represent  incidents  from  the 
legends  of  S.  Drusiana,  S.  John,  and  S.  Philip.  In  composition, 
in  execution,  and  in  general  interest  they  are  inferior  to  those 
which  he  painted  in  the  Caralla  Chapel.  They  are  overloaded 
with  architectural  details  and  with  Roman  ornaments  and 
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emblems,  wliicli  are  not  wanting  in  fancy  and  elegance,  but 
are  out  of  place  and  mar  the  general  effect.  Tlie  figures  are 
frequently  characterised  by  weak  and  defective  ch’awing  and 
incorrect  proportions,  and  the  colour  is  deficient  in  richness 
and  harmony — this,  however,  may  be  in  part  owing  to  recent 
repainting  and  restoration. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  appear  to  me  to  mark 
a decline  of  the  powers  of  the  artist,  whilst  those  in  the  Caraffa 
Chapel  show  progress,  and  a bold  and  vigorous  hand.  I am, 
therefore,  inchned  to  think  that  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel — undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  works — were  painted  in 
the  interval  between  the  execution  of  these  two  undertakings. 


Filippino  Lippi  ched  of  fever  and  quinsy  in  1505,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  whilst  painting  a picture  for  the  high- 
altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Michele  Bisdomini,  at  Florence.  During  his 
life-time  he  had  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  like  many  great  artists  of  his  time,  seems  to  have  exercised 
a good  deal  of  Influence  in  his  native  city.  We  find  by  the 
records  of  the  period  that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
magistrates  and  chiefs  of  the  repubhc  to  act  iq^on  commissions 
in  matters  of  art,  and  to  aid  them  with  his  opinion  and 
advice.  Vasari  says  that  he  was  of  a very  courteous  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  that  his  death  was  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  the  youth  of  Florence,  whom 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  in  their  public  festivals,  masks,  and 
other  amusements,  with  his  fruitful  fancy  and  merry  inventions 
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— in  wliicli  lie  liad  no  equal.  So  innch  was  lie  beloved  tliat 
tlie  shops  were  closed  in  the  streets  throug’h  which  his  funeral 
passed,  a mark  of  honour  and  respect  only  shown  on  the  rarest 
occasions  to  ilhistrions  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  frescoes  wliich  I have  described,  Filippino 
painted  many  altar-pieces  and  easel  pictures,  all  on  panel,  some 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  chnrches  of  Florence  and 
of  the  neighbonrhood,  or  are  preserved  in  public  galleries  and 
private  collections.  They  are  generally  pleasing  in  colour  and 
in  composition,  llis  female  figures,  especially  his  representations 
of  the  Virgin,  are  distinguished  by  much  grace  and  religions 
sentiment;  and  there  is  a vigorous  portrait-like  character  in  his 
male  heads  which  adds  interest  to  his  pictures.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  larger  works  are  the  altar-piece  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Nerh  family  in  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito,  at  Florence, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  hlagi,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Ullizi; 
both  of  them  excellent  examples  of  his  best  qualities — of  his 
})la}dld  fancy,  of  his  truthful  rendering  of  nature,  of  the  life-like 
individuality  of  his  figures,  and  of  his  rich  and  harmonious 
colouring.  The  picture  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  representing  Christ  taken  down  Ifom  the 
cross,  was  finished  by  Pieti'o  Perugino,  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Academy  at  Ffin-ence.  The  large  altar-piece  l)y 
him,  painted  for  the  Kucellai  family,  and  noAV  in  the  National 
Gallery,  of  tlie  Virgin  and  Ciiild,  with  S.  Jerome  and  S. 
Domenick,  and  tiie  “predella,”  witli  iialfdength  figures  of  the 
Magdalen,  S.  Fi’ancis,  and  the  dead  Christ  su})])orted  l^y  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  is  a work  of  liis  later  p-^riod.  It  is  less  pleasing 
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in  composition,  and  less  graceful  in  tlie  forms,  tlian  some 
of  liis  earlier  productions,  and  the  colour  has  lost  much  of 
its  richness,  and  has  become  dark  and  heavy  through  age; 
but  the  picture  is  marked  by  his  vigorous  treatment,  and  the 
individuality  of  his  heads.  The  national  collection  contains 
two  other  pictures  attributed  to  him — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  apparently  part  of  a “ cassone  ” or  chest,  and  a small 
picture  representing  S.  Francis  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
graceful  and  fanciful  figures  of  angels  playing  on  various- 
instruments  of  music.  Although  both  are  pleasing  wmrks, 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  amongst  tlie  best  specimens  of 
Filippino’s  skill. 

Flaving  thus  given  a sketch  of  the  fives  of  the  three  painters 
who,  according  to  Vasari  and  other  authorities,  were  employed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  I will  j^roceed  to 
describe  the  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  each  of  them. 

Of  the  paintings  which  once  adorned  the  vault  and  the 
lunettes,  no  traces,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  can  now  be 
seen.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  they  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  or  whether — like  many  other  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  early  periods  of  Italian  art— they  are  still 
concealed  beneath  modern  decoration  and  Avhitewash.  They 
Avere  executed,  according  to  Vasari,  who  giAms  a description  of 
them,  by  Masolino.  Those  in  the  vault  rej)resented  the  four 
Evangelists — those  in  the  lunettes,  Christ  taking  S.  Peter  and 
S.  AndreAv  from  their  nets,  S.  Peter  denjnng  Christ,  and  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Apostles.  I’lie  fi'oscocs  Avhich  noAv  remain  do 
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not  follow  any  particular  arrangement.  With  the  exception  of 
two,  the  whole  series  refers  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter. 
The  two  exceptions  are  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which  occupy  the  nj^per  parts  of 
the  two  pilasters  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  (Aos.  1 and  2).* 
The  first  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Masolino,  and  the 
other  to  Masaccio.  Simror  Cavalcaselle  assigns  both  to  the 
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last-named  painter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  are  marked 
by  his  peculiar  manner  of  seeking  to  give  the  effect  of 
roundness  and  relief  by  applying  the  high  lights  to  the  edges 
of  his  forms,  and  by  that  warm  reddish  hue  which  pervades 
his  flesh  tints.  In  both  the  nude  shows  a carefid  study  of 
nature,  and  perhaps  of  classic  examples.  The  proportions 
are,  on  the  whole,  correct,  as  are  the  general  indications  of 
the  anatomical  details.  The  action  of  the  figiu'es  is  natural, 
and  proper  relief  is  given  to  them  by  just  distribution  of  light 
and  shade;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  a certain  grace.  In  all 
these  respects  these  frescoes  display  a very  great  advance  upon 
any  previous  and  contemporary  works — more  especially  in  the 
successfid  attempt  to  represent  the  human  form,  from  a careful 
study  of  nature  herself  In  this  alone  tliey  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  painting. 

In  the  first  fi'esco  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  standing 
under  the  tree  of  knowledge,  round  wliicli  is  coiled  the  serpent, 
Avith  the  head  of  a woman,  as  is  usual  in  pictures  of  the  time. 


* Tlicse  two  frescoes  were  included  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel 
Society  for  18G1. 
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Eve  liolds  in  lier  liand  tlie  fatal  apple,  and  turns  toward  Adam 
with  a calm  expression  of  entreaty,  whilst  he  extends  one  hand 
towards  her,  as  if  in  the  act  of  remonstrating.  In  the 
Expulsion,  Adam  hides  his  face  with  both  hands  as  if  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  and  Eve  looks  towards  heaven  with  an 
expression  of  anguish  and  despair.  An  angel  floating  in  the 
air  holds  a drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  points 
to  the  way  out  of  Paradise.  Eaphael  appears  to  have  felt  so 
much  admiration  for  this  group  that  he  introduced  it  into  the 
series  of  scripture  subjects,  which  he  executed  in  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  making  some  slight  alterations  in  it  to  improve 
the  composition.  lie  reversed  the  position  of  the  arms  of  Eve, 
and  connected  the  angel  more  closely  with  the  two  central 
figures,  although  perhaps  not  thereby  adding  to  the  dignity  of 
the  composition,  by  placing  one  of  its  hands  upon  the  shoulder 
of  Adam,  as  if  it  were  forcibly  expelling  him  fi'om  Paradise. 
The  figure  of  Adam  he  has  left  as  Masaccio  conceived  it, 
probably  thinking  that  it  could  not  be  improved. 

The  next  fresco,  following  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
according  to  subjects,  is  the  upper  one  to  the  right  on  entering 
tlie  chapel  (No.  3).  It  is  divided,  according  to  the  habit  of 
painters  of  that  time,  into  two  distinct  parts,  representing 
two  different  incidents,  in  both  of  which  the  same  person 
plays  the  principal  part.  To  the  right  is  Peter  raising 
Tabitha,*  to  the  left  the  Apostle  healing  the  cripple  at  the 
gate  of  the  Teupde. 


* Acts,  chap.  ix. 
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Vasari  incorrectly  describes  this  fresco  as  “ S.  Peter 
releasing  liis  dangliter  Petronilla  from  her  infirmity.”  This 
legend  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  painted  by  the  early  Itahan 
masters,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  designing  a series  of  frescoes 
illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Peter,  the  painter  would  rather  have 
chosen  an  incident  described  in  scripture  than  an  apocrj^phal 
and  little-known  story.  S.  Petronilla,  according  to  the  Pomaii 
legend,  was  a daughter  of  the  Apostle,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Pome,  where  she  became  paralysed  in  her  limbs,  and  was 
unable  to  move  from  her  bed.  The  disciples  of  S.  Peter 
having  made  it  a reproach  to  him,  that  whilst  he  healed  others 
he  permitted  his  daughter  to  remain  stricken  Avith  infirmity,  he 
caused  her  to  rise  and  to  serve  them  at  table,  after  which  she 
returned  to  her  couch  helpless  as  she  Avas  before.  After  many 
years  of  suffering  and  of  prayer  she  Avas  healed.  A noble 
Eoman,  of  the  name  of  Valerius  Flaccns,  then  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  sought  her  for  his  Avife.  Feaiino;  to  refuse 
him  she  desired  him  to  return  in  three  days,  Avhen  she  Avoiild 
go  Avith  him  to  his  home.  In  the  meaiiAvlnle  she  prayed 
fei'ATiitly  to  be  dehvered  fr’om  this  sore  trial.  Before  Flaccns 
came  back  she  died.  She  Avas  borne  to  the  grave,  croAvned 
Avith  roses,  by  her  lover  and  the  company  of  young  nobles 
A\dio  had  accompanied  him  to  claim  her  as  his  bride.* 

This  fresco  is  the  only  one  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  the 
authorshijA  of  Avhich  is  open  to  any  doubt.  Vasari  attributes  it 


* This  legend  is  related  by  IMrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
vol.  i.,  p.  18o,  from  the  Lcgendario. 
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to  Masolino,  and  liis  opinion  had  been  accepted  by  all  writers 
on  art  who  had  investigated  the  subject.  But  recently  it  has 
been  rejected,  as  I have  already  stated,  by  Signor  Cavalcaselle, 
who  assigns  it  to  Masaccio. 

Tabitha,  clothed  in  white,  is  raising  herself  upon  her  bed. 
Kneeling  by  her  side  are  two  women,  dressed  as  nuns,  “ the 
widows  ” of  the  stoiy.  Near  her  are  three  men,  one  of 
whom  wears  an  eastern  dress  and  a toban.  They  show 
their  astonishment  at  the  miracle  by  rather  violent  action  of 
the  hands,  and  by  somewhat  exaggerated  expression  of 
countenance.  The  Apostle,  Avitli  a companion,  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  kind  of  portico  beneath  which  the  bed 
of  Tabitha  has  been  placed.  He  stretches  out  his  right  hand, 
extending  two  fingers,  as  in  the  act  of  blessing  and  calling  the 
dead  woman  to  life.* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  painter  has  not  closely  followed 
the  scriptime  narrative.  The  miracle  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  “ an  upper  chamber,”  and  after  Peter  had  pnt  out  those 
who  stood  by  him  weeping.  The  Apostle  then  knelt  down,  and 
when,  at  his  command,  Tabitha  opened  her  eyes,  and  sat  up,  he 
gave  her  his  right  hand  and  lifted  her  up.f  The  painter  has 
represented  the  miracle  as  taking  place  in  an  open  portico,  in 
the  street  of  a city,  and  in  the  presence  of  various  spectators. 


* A copy  of  this  fresco  was  included  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel 
Society  for  18G2. 

I Acts,  cliap.  ix. 
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The  group  which  I have  described,  is  so  inferior  in  its 
composition,  and  in  dignity  and  refinement,  to  the  other  frescoes 
in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  attributed,  upon  the  best  evidence,  to 
Masaccio,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  oneself  that  they  are 
by  the  same  hand.*  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  them,  especially  in  the  distribution 
of  fight  and  shade,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  colour,  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  they  are  the  works  of  two  men 
who  had  studied  in  the  same  school,  or  who  stood  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  master  and  scholar.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  remaining  half  of  the  fresco,  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  part  just  described  in  the  general 
composition,  and  represents  a different  subject.  S.  Peter, 
accompanied  by  S.  John,  is  seen  healing  a cripple.  The 
figure  of  S.  Peter  is  dignified,  but  inferior  in  conception  to  that 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  other  frescoes  in  the  chapel.  His  action, 
and  that  of  the  deformed  man  who  appeals  to  him,  is  natural. 
Two  youths  standing  near  are  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes, 
after  the  manner  of  Masolino.  They  are  not  necessary  to 
the  composition,  which  wants  unity  and  spirit.  The  back- 
ground, which  represents  a street,  probably  in  old  Florence, 
resembles  one  in  a fresco  by  Masolino  at  Castiglione  d’  Olona. 

Following  the  upper  line  of  frescoes  we  next  come  to  “ S. 
Peter  Baptising  ”f  (No.  4),  which  Vasari  attributes,  and  no 

* The  infei-iority  in  the  treatment  of  this  fresco  may  be  seen  by  comiDaring 
the  facsimile  of  the  head  of  S.  Peter,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  with 
the  facsimiles  of  other  heads  by  Masaccio,  also  included  in  the  Society’s 
publications. 

f Published  by  the  Arundel  Society  in  their  issue  for  18G1. 
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doubt  rightly,  to  Masaccio.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  this  great  work  over  the  one  I have  just 
described — in  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  figures,  in  the 
lofty  character  of  the  heads,  in  the  natural  grace  of  the  action 
of  the  persons  represented,  in  the  broad  and  skilfirl  arrangement 
of  the  draperies,  and  in  the  composition.  If  they  were  both 
painted  by  Masaccio,  his  progress  during  the  short  interval 
which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  their  execution 
is  without  example. 

S.  Peter  is  represented  standing  on  the  bank  of  a small 
stream.  With  his  left  hand  he  gathers  together  his  ample 
garments,  whilst  with  his  right  he  poims  water  from  a small  vessel 
upon  the  head  of  a youth,  who  kneels  in  the  stream,  and 
joins  his  hands  together  in  prayer  with  a devout  and  earnest 
expression.  The  countenance  of  the  Apostle  is  grave,  and  his 
action  natural  and  dignified.  Around  this  group  are  several 
men  preparing  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism.  One,  already 
undressed,  stands  shivering  in  the  cold.  Vasari  especially 
praises  the  natural  action  of  this  figure,  which,  he  declares,  had 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  painters,  and  which  was 
alto2;ether  a new  feature  in  art.  Behind  S.  Peter  are  two  men 
in  turbans.  In  the  background  are  sketched,  with  remarkable 
freedom  of  touch,  some  distant  hills. 

The  nude  in  this  fine  composition  is  more  carefidly  studied 
and  understood,  and  more  truthfLilly  and  broadly  rendered  than, 
in  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  already  described.  The  types 
which  the  painter  has  adopted  for  the  Apostle  and  liis  disciples, 
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differ  from  those  in  the  “ Raising  of  Tahitha,”  and  reappear  in 
the  other  frescoes  by  Masaccio.  Had  this  work  alone  been 
preserved,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  reputation 
of  its  author  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  painter  of  the 
century  in  which  he  lived,  so  rich  in  great  painters,  and  as  the 
founder  of  what  Vasari  has  termed  “modern  art”- — that  is  to 
say,  of  its  last  and  most  perfect  phase,  the  union  of  the  highest 
idealisation  of  form,  action,  and  expression,  with  the  most 
trnthfril  rej^resentation  of  nature,  and  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  composition  and  of  colour,  and  the  most 
consmnmate  teclmical  skill. 

The  next  fresco  in  order  of  arrangement  represents  S.  Peter 
Preacliing*  (No.  5).  It  is  assigned  by  Vasari  and  by  some 
modern  critics  to  Masolino,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  by  Masaccio,  as  it  is  almost  identical  in  character  with 
the  one  last  described.  The  Apostle  stands  with  his  riglit 
hand  raised,  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  multitude.  Behind 
him  are  his  two  companions  in  turbans,  as  in  the  previous 
fr’esco.  In  front  of  him  is  a group  of  men  and  women, 
some  seated  and  others  standing.  They  are  listening  witli 
deep  attention  to  tlie  words  of  the  Apostle,  and  tlie  effect 
produced  upon  each  of  them  is  shown  by  an  appropriate 
expression  of  countenance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  suggests 
that  Raphael  borrowed  one  of  the  figures  in  his  cartoon  of 
S.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens — that  of  the  listening  bystander 
to  tlie  right — fr’om  the  representation,  in  this  fresco,  of  the  old 

* Arundel  Society’s  Publications  for  18G1. 
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man  seated  on  the  ground,  with  “ his  head  sunk  in  his  breast 
and  with  his  eyes  shut,  appearing  deeply  wrapt  up  in 
thought.”* 

O 


Masaccio  has  shown  in  this  fresco  that  remarkable  power  of 
telling  a story  in  a simple  and  natural  way,  which  distinguishes 
his  earhest  works  in  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome. 

The  frescoes  that  apparently  succeed  in  order  of  execution 
and  arrangement  are  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  same  wall. 
They  continue  the  history  of  the  miracles  and  acts  of  S.  Peter. 
In  the  one  to  the  right  (No.  6),  the  Apostle  and  S.  John  are 
represented  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  one  to  the 
left  (No.  7),  they  are  seen  walking  by  the  sick,  who  are  cured 
by  the  shadows  of  the  Apostles  passing  over  them.  These  two 
fi’escoes  are  rightly  assigned  by  Vasari  to  Masaccio.  The 
composition  in  both  is  admirable  for  its  simplicity.  In  the 
fresco  of  the  distribution  of  alms,  S.  Peter  and  his  brother 
disciple  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the 
deformed.  The  countenance  of  the  elder  Apostle  is  singularly 
grand  and  dignified. f His  hair  is  arranged  in  three  bands, 
as  typical  of  the  triple  crown  of  the  papacy.  In  one  hand 
he  holds  a money-box,  and  with  the  other  gives  a coin  to  a 
poor  woman,  who  stands  before  him  with  a child  in  her  arms. 
A cripple  on  crutches  drags  himself  towards  the  two  Apostles, 
and  a young  man  lies  stretched  on  the  ground  at  their  feet. 

* Twelfth  Discourse. 

j-  A facsimile  of  the  head  of  S.  Peter  was  published  bj  the  Arundel  Society 
in  its  issue  for  18G3. 
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Several  men  and  women  complete  the  picture,  the  hachground 
of  which  is  formed  by  houses  and  distant  hills. 

In  the  other  fresco  S.  Peter,  accompanied  by  S.  John,  is 
walking  with  stately  and  solemn  step  through  the  streets 
of  a city,  apparently  unmindM  that  three  miserable  cripples, 
deformed  and  maimed  — horrible  objects,  such  as  are  con- 
stantly met  with  on  the  steps  of  a Roman  church  - — are 
seeking  his  shadow  in  order  that  they  may  be  healed.  The 
figure  in  a red  cap,  to  the  right  of  S.  Peter,  is  beheved  to 
be  the  portrait  of  Masolino.*  The  draperies  in  this  fresco 
are  treated  with  a breadth  and  dignity  worthy  of  the  highest 
class  of  sculpture,  and  are  far  in  advance  of  the  works  of  any 
contemporary  painter. 

The  upper  fi’esco  on  the  wall  to  the  left  (No.  8),  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  whole 
series.f  It  is  unquestionably  by  Masaccio,  and  is  a noble 
monument  of  his  genius.  The  subject  is  taken  from  Mattliew, 
ch.  xvii.,  V.  27,  where  Christ  says  to  Peter,  “ Go  thou  to  the 
sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh 
up;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  moutli,  thou  shalt  find 
a piece  of  money:  that  take  and  give  unto  them  (that  receive 
tribute  money)  for  me  and  thee.”  Three  distinct  incidents 
are  represented  in  the  fresco  : Christ  addressing  those  words 
to  S.  Peter,  and  the  Apostle  takii^g  the  money  ii'om  the  mouth 


* Vasari  used  it  to  illustrate  his  biography  of  the  painter. 

I Included  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  for  18G1. 
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of  the  fish,  and  afterwards  paying  it  to  the  receiver  of  the 
tribute.  The  three  incidents  are,  however,  so  combined  as 
to  form  part  of  one  grand  composition,  unlike  the  scattered 
arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the  “Kaising  of  Tabitha.” 


The  whole  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  centre  group,  in 
which  Christ  is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  apostles  and 
disciples.  Before  him  stands  the  officer  demanding  payment 
of  the  tribute.  The  Saviour  points  towards  the  sea,  and 
directs  Peter  to  seek  the  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 
In  the  distance,  to  the  spectator’s  left,  the  Apostle  is  seen 
bending  domi  at  the  water’s  edge  and  obeying  the  commands 
of  his  Master.  To  the  right,  he  is  placing  the  tribute  money 
in  the  extended  hand  of  the  officer.  In  the  background  is 
a landscape,  with  distant  hills. 

In  this  fine  composition,  Masaccio  has  shown  a knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  practice  of  painting  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  such  as  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  we 
consider  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  state  of  the 
art  at  that  period.  The  story  is  told  in  his  usual  simple 
and  natural  way.  There  is  not  a figure  too  much.  He  has 
not  introduced  any  unnecessary  details  for  mere  effect.  In 
the  principal  group  the  painter  has  only  given  action  to  the 
three  persons  who  take  a direct  part  in  the  incident — to  Christ, 
S.  Peter,  and  the  officer.  The  collector  of  the  tiibnte 
stands  in  the  foreground,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator. 
There  is  more  energy  in  his  attitude  and  in  his  expression, 
than  in  those  of  the  other  two  figures.  Math  one  hand 
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extended,  lie  appears  to  insist  upon  tlie  payment  of  liis  due, 
pointing  with  the  other  towards  a huikling,  which  may  he 
the  office  of  customs,  whilst  he  looks  towards  Christ  as  if 
appeahng  to  His  sense  of  justice  and  to  His  respect  for  the 
law.  Our  Lord  points  towards  the  sea,  in  the  act  of  addi-essing 
Peter  and  telling  him  where  to  seek  the  money.  The  Apostle, 
with  a natural  gesture,  denoting  doubt  and  surprise,  repeats  the 
action  of  his  Master,  as  if  enquiring  whether  he  had  heard 
rightly.  The  other  disciples*  stand  round  as  spectators.  The 
interest  wliich  they  take  in  what  is  passing  is  expressed  in  their 
countenances,  but  no  action  interferes  with  that  of  the  jirincipal 
persons  of  the  group.  The  t}qies  of  the  heads  chosen  by  the 
painter  are  noble  and  have  a strong  individuahty.  In  the 
subordinate  incident  of  the  payment  of  the  tribute  money,  which, 
although  skilfully  introduced,  ought  not  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  composition,  the  action  of  S.  Peter  is  dignified  and 
appropriate.  The  hills  and  trees  forming  the  background  are 
drawn  with  much  boldness  and  fi-eedom,  and  blend  har- 
moniously with  the  figures.  They  show  that  Masaccio  had 
rejected  the  conventional  mode  of  representing  a landscape, 
such  as  was  practised  liy  contemporary  painters  and  even  by 
some  who  hved  lonq  after  him. 

Tlie  figure  and  countenance  of  Christ  are  youthfiil,  yet 
grave  and  majestic  ; His  action  full  of  dignity.  The  individ- 
uality of  S.  Peter  is  maintained  through  the  whole  series  of 

* Four  figures  to  the  left  of  Clirist  are  Avithout  the  glo)-ies  round  tlieir  heads, 
Avliich  mark  tlie  others  as  apostles.  They  may,  therefore,  represent  mei'e 
spectators ; but  they  make  up  the  number  twelve. 
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frescoes  wliicli  Masaccio  painted.  He  is  represented  as  a man 
advanced  in  years,  with  a somewhat  solemn  expression  of 
countenance,  and  his  action  is  always  in  agreement  with  the 
character  which  the  painter  evidently  wished  to  portray. 

The  figure  to  the  spectator’s  right,  with  a broad  forehead, 
denoting  much  strength  of  character,  wearing  an  ample  red 
cloak,  which  is  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  is  traditionally 
believed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Masaccio  himself,  painted, 
accorchng  to  Vasari,  by  the  aid  of  a mirror.* 

The  draperies  in  this  fresco  are  remarkable  for  their  broad 
and  classic  treatment,  so  different  fi’om  the  hard  and  angular 
conventional  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  are  disposed 
in  massive  folds,  and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  flowing  and 
gracefid  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  forms 
beneath.  The  general  tone  of  the  colour  has  been  much  lowered 
by  time,  and  by  the  dirt  and  dust  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  intonaco,  and  its  original  brightness  and  transparency  have 
disappeared.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fresco  has  escaped  the 
fate  of  so  many  great  works  in  Italy,  and  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  repainting  and  injudicious  restoration.  In  the 
reproduction  published  by  the  Arundel  Society  the  colours  are 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state.  Masaccio’s 
colouring  is  warm  and  ruddy  (perhaps  somewhat  too  red 
and  hot  in  the  high  lights),  and  rich  and  dark  in  the  shadows. 


* The  head,  together  with  that  of  the  last  Apostle  to  the  spectator's  left,  has 
been  published  by  the  Arundel  Society  in  facsimile  in  their  issue  for  18G1. 


His  peculiar  metliocl  of  giving  tlie  effect  of  relief  and 
roimdness  by  placing  the  liigli  lights  on  tlie  edge  of  liis 
forms,  is  well  illustrated  in  tins  fresco.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  followed  in  it  by  any  other  painter. 

"When  we  remember  that  this  work  was  executed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  art  of 
painting  was  still  almost  in  its  infancy,  and  when  it  was 
trammehed  by  the  conventional  forms  and  traditions  upon 
Avhicli  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Giotto  had  founded  their 
schools  in  different  parts  of  Italy ; when  the  laws  of  light  and 
shade  and  of  perspective  were  almost  unknown;  and  when 
IMasohno  alone  appears  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  study  from 
nature  herself,  and  to  portray  her  truthflilly,  the  genius  of 
Masaccio  cannot  but  command  our  admiration.  It  is  true  that 
his  master,  IMasohno,  had  pointed  out  the  way  to  him,  and  had 
himself  made  considerable  progress  in  a right  direction.  But 
the  distance  between  them  is  so  great  that  they  almost  seem 
to  belong  to  a different  age.  Masaccio  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  painter  to  understand  thoroughly  the  laws  of 
composition,  and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  true  principles  of  foreshortening.  There  remained  indeed 
little  for  those  who  came  after  him  to  do,  except  to  develop  and 
to  perfect  what  he  had  began.  In  the  technical  part  of  his  art 
he  was  still  deficient,  and  he  wanted  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  human  frame  and  that  power  of  portraying  it,  Avhich 
painters  Avho  came  after  him  could  acquire  by  the  study  and 
imitation  of  models  and  examples  which  in  Masaccio’s  time  did 
not  exist.  But  in  tlie  percc])tion  of  the  true  aim  and  object  of 
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painting ; in  the  power  of  conveying  his  meaning  in  the  simplest 
and  yet  most  effective  manner ; in  a lofty  conception  of  character ; 
and  in  that  highest  quality  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  which 
consists  in  the  selection  of  the  most  elevated  tyj>es,  and  which 
substitutes  the  noblest  and  yet  most  truthfid  rendering  of  nature 
for  that  which  is  vulgar,  conventional,  and  false,  Masaccio  must 
be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  painters  of  any  age  or  country. 
The  fresco  of  the  “Tribute-money'’  is  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  This  illustrious  painter, 
who  had  diligently  studied  and  frequently  imitated  the  works 
of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  appears  to  have  had  this 
fresco  in  his  mind  when  he  designed  the  noble  cartoon  of 
“ Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Peter.”  He  adopted  a somewhat 
similar  composition,  and  the  action  he  has  given  to  Christ 
recalls  that  of  the  Saviour  in  the  “ Tribute-money.”  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether,  by  introducing  more  energy  into  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  Apostle,  he  has  not  shown  a less 
dignified  conception  of  his  character  than  Masaccio. 

Masaccio  had  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  his  art  when 
he  commenced  the  fr'esco  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  chapel  as  the  one  just  described,  and 
below  it  (No.  9).  The  subject,  called  by  Vasari  “ The 
Raising  of  the  lung’s  Son,”  is  taken  from  an  apocryphal 
incident  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter,  related  in  the  Golden  Legend. 
Theophilus,  king  of  Antioch,  having  cast  the  Apostle  into 
prison  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  city, 
S.  Paul  interceded  in  his  behalf  and  rej)resented  to  the  king 
that  Peter  could  cure  the  infirm  and  raise  the  dead.  Theophilus 
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asked  that  his  son,  who  had  been  dead  for  fourteen  years,  should 
be  restored  to  life  as  the  condition  for  the  release  of  the 
Apostle.  S.  Peter  having  been  brought  out  of  his  prison  prayed 
over  the  body  of  the  boy,  who  immediately  lived  again. 
Theophilus  and  his  subjects  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
this  miracle,  and,  building  a church,  they  raised  in  the  middle 
of  it  a splendid  throne  for  the  Apostle.'* 

This  incident  is  represented  in  the  fresco  as  taking  place  in 
the  coiu’tyard  of  a spacious  building.  To  the  left  Tlieopnilus 
is  seen  enthroned,  with  his  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Beneath 
him  are  seated  his  counsellors,  one  of  whom  turns  towards 
him  as  if  expressing  astonishment  at  the  miracle.  Around 
the  throne  are  various  bystanders.  S.  Peter  performs  the 
miracle  before  the  king,  and  in  tJie  midst  of  a crowd  of 
spectators  ; S.  Paul  kneels  by  his  side,  and  with  joined  hands 
offers  up  prayers  for  its  success.  The  king’s  son,  a naked 
boy  on  one  knee  upon  a cloth  spread  upon  the  ground, 
raises  his  two  hands  in  an  attitude  of  fear  and  astonish- 
ment. L}dng  around  him  are  human  skulls  and  bones.  In 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  fr’esco,  a second  incident  is 
represented.  S.  Peter  is  seen  seated  on  a throne,  with  his  face 
tmiied  towards  heaven  and  his  hands  joined  in  prayer.  Before 
him  kneel  three  men,  and  around  him  are  various  figures, 
including  three  in  Carmelite  dress,  probably  portraits  of  friars 

* According  to  some  ■writers  the  subject  of  this  fresco  is  the  restoring  to 
life  of  Eutichus,  who  had  fallen  from  a window.  (Acts,  ch.  xx.)  According  to 
others,  S.  Paul  confounding  Simon  the  Sorcerer  by  the  miracle  of  restoring  a 
dead  youth  to  life. 

il 


in  tlie  convent  to  wliicli  tlie  Cliurcli  containing  tlie  Brancacci 
Cliapel  belonged. 

Vasari  tells  us  that  Masaccio  died  whilst  employed  upon 
this  fi’esco,  and  that  many  years  afterwards  it  was  finished  by 
Filippino  Lippi.  This  statement  is  fnlly  borne  out  by  the 
fi’esco  itself.  If  we  compare  it  with  those  executed  entirely 
by  Masaccio,  we  recognise  in  it  two  distinct  styles  and  the  work 
of  two  different  artists.  We  can  easily  detect  the  parts  which 
were  painted  liy  him.  His  peculiar  reddish  tone  of  colouring, 
and  his  mode  of  applying  the  high  lights  to  the  edges  of  his 
forms,  contrast  strongly  with  the  more  sober  and  rather  grayish 
tints,  and  slighter  modelling  of  Filippino  Lippi.  In  the  copy  of 
the  fi-esco  published  by  the  Arundel  Society*  the  difference 
between  the  styles  of  the  two  painters  is  very  chstinctly  marked, 
and  we  can  readily  recognise  those  parts  which  are  by  Masaccio. 
They  are,  to  the  left,  the  king,  the  two  counsellors  seated 
beneath  him,  and  the  centre  group,  as  far  as  the  figure  in  green 
immediately  behind  the  king’s  son;  and  to  the  right,  S.  Peter 
enthroned,  the  three  kneeling  figures,  and  the  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  Apostle.  The  remainder  of  the  fresco,  that  is 
to  say,  the  four  figures  behind  the  king,  and  nine  forming  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  together  with  the  king’s  son,  is  by 
Filippino  Lippi. f 


* Arundel  Society’s  Publications  for  18G3. 

f Signor  Cavalcaselle  further  attributes  half  the  arm  and  the  foot  of 
S.  Peter,  and  all  but  the  head  of  the  kneeling  S.  Paul  to  Filippino  Lippi. 
(History  of  Italian  Painting,  vol.  i.,  j).  537.) 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  bow  far  Filippino  may  have 
modified  Masaccio’s  original  design,  or  whether  he  merely 
finished  that  which  had  already  been  sketched  upon  the  wall, 
or  in  a working  cartoon,  by  his  predecessor.  But  the  parts 
]3ainted  by  him  are  influenced  by  a dilferent  spirit  ifoin  that 
which  guided  Masaccio.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  a century 
had  elapsed  since  that  great  painter  had  died.  During  this 
interval,  Ghirlandaio  and  other  illustrious  fresco  painters  of 
the  Florentine  school,  had  further  developed  the  “ modern 
style  ” which  Masaccio  had  founded.  They  had  been  able  to 
improve  the  technical  processes,  and  had  consequently  advanced 
another  step  in  the  art.  They  had  sought  to  give  a more 
naturalistic  character  to  their  works,  by  introducing  the 
portraits  of  eminent  citizens  of  their  time  into  their  com- 
positions, rather  as  adding  an  historical  interest  to  their 
frescoes  and  giving  to  them  a reality  which  mere  ideal 
heads  could  not  produce,  than  as  forming  a necessary  part 
of  the  incident  represented.  But  if  that  was  their  object 
they  scarcely  attained  it.  Interesting  as  these  portraits 
undoubtedly  are,  the  persons  introduced  appear  to  be  present 
rather  as  unconcerned  spectators  of  what  is  passing,  than  as 
taking  any  share  in  it ; and  this  gives  an  unreal  and  artificial 
aspect  to  the  composition.  Masaccio,  as  we  have  seen,  had, 
according  to  a tradition,  introduced  his'  own  portrait  and 
that  of  -Masolino  into  his  frescoes,  but  if  such  be  really  the 
case,  they  both  appear  as  actors  in  the  incident  represented.'* 


* Giotto  appears  to  have  been  the  first  painter,  as  far  as  we  know,  wlio 
introduced  portraits  of  his  contemporaries  into  his  frescjcs.  That  in  the 
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In  the  fresco  of  tlie  “Raising  of  the  King’s  Son,”  Filippino 
Lippi  has  imitated  Ghirlandaio.  He  has  introduced  a number 
of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  many  of  his  most 
distinguished  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  and  not  because  they 
were  necessary  to  the  story;  but  he  has  placed  them  in  a 
natural  way,  and  although  the  composition  is  somewhat 
crowded,  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  have  required  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  portraits  are  most  vigorously  and 
truthfully  painted.  Vasari  has  mentioned  several  of  them.*' 
The  King’s  son  was  the  painter  Granacci,  then  a boy.  The 
figure  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  fresco  is  believed  to 
represent  Tommaso  Soderini;  by  his  side  stands  Luigi  Pulci, 
the  poet.  Piero  Guicciardini  and  Piero  del  Pugliese,  two 
other  eminent  Florentines  introduced  into  the  composition, 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  The  portrait  of 
Sandro  Botticelli,  which  Vasari  has  inadvertently  placed  in 
this  fresco,  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter, 

Filippino  Lippi  did  not  possess  the  genius  of  Masaccio  ; 
he  was  inferior  to  that  great  painter  in  vigour  and  inventive 
power,  and  was  more  mannered,  but  he  had  much  of  his 
noble  and  elevated  conception  of  character.  His  colouring 
is  sometimes  monotonous  in  his  frescoes,  and  lacks  that  richness 
and  brilliancy  which  distinguish  his  pictures  on  panel.  This 


Bargello  contained,  besides  tlie  portrait  of  Dante,  those  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Florence,  but  there  was  a reason  for  introducing  them. 

* Three  of  them  have  been  copied  in  facsimile  fur  tlie  Arundel  Society 
by  Signor  Mariannecci. 
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may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Fra  Filippo  or 
Sandro  Botticelli.  He  is  superior  to  Masaccio  in  certain 
technical  qualities,  in  a knowledge  of  the  true  laws  of 
perspective  and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  which 
give  roundness  and  relief  to  the  forms,  and  place  the  various 
objects  represented  in  their  relative  positions.  Flis  draperies 
are  broadly  painted,  and  well  disposed  in  graceful  folds. 
On  the  whole,  no  painter  of  the  time  was  more  worthy  to 
finish  the  work  which  Masaccio  had  begun,  and  to  complete 
the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  than  Filippino  Lippi. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  celebrated  paintings  owe 
much  of  their  renown  to  the  subjects  executed  by  him,  and  that 
a great  part  of  the  j^raise  bestowed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
on  Masaccio,  is  really  due  to  Lippi,  whose  works  the  English 
critic  erroneously  attributed  to  the  former  painter.  The  fresco 
of  the  “ Raisino;  of  the  Kiim’s  Son,”  the  combined  work  of 
these  two  great  masters,  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
painting  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  subjects  which  follow  the  fresco  just  described  are 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  two  pilasters  at  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel.  That  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  (No.  10) 
represents  S.  Paul  addressing  S.  Peter,  who  is  looking  through 
the  window  of  his  prison;  that  to  the  right  (No.  11)  the 
Angel  releasing  the  Apostle.  They  are  both  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  and  are  very  characteristic  examples  of  his  genius 
and  of  his  peculiar  manner.  The  majestic  figure  of  S.  Paul 
addressing  his  brother  apostle  has  been  introduced,  with 
little  change,  by  Raphael  into  his  magnificent  cartoon  of 


“ S.  Paul  Preacliing  at  Atliens,”  and  again  in  the  cartoon  of 
“ The  Punishment  of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer.”  It  is  probable 
that  Filippino  Lippi  himself  Avas  indebted  for  the  original 
conception  of  the  figure  to  Masaccio’s  fresco  of  S.  Peter 
Preaching,  Avhich  he  had  before  him  when  painting  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel.  There  is  much  which  is  alike  in  the 
attitude  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapeiy  in  both  figures. 

The  only  change  Avhich  Baphael  has  made  in  Filippino 
Lippi’s  figure,  is  to  raise  both  the  Apostle’s  arms  and  to 
show  both  his  hands.  lie  did  this  in  order  to  "ive  additional 
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vehemence  and  energy  to  the  action,  as  more  appropriate  to 
an  orator  addressing  a large  concourse  of  persons,  than  the 
mere  liftino;  of  one  hand,  which  would  be  the  natural  £ji:esture 
in  speaking  to  a single  person.*'  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 


Sir  J.  Eeynolds  (Twelfth  Discourse)  points  out  that  Eaphael  took  two 
figures  of  S.  Paul  from  the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  one  for  the 
cartoon  of  S.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens,  the  ether  for  that  of  the  Apostle 
Chastising  the  Sorcerer  Elymas.  One  of  these  figures  is  undoubtedly  that  in 
Pilippino  Lipf)i’s  fre'^co,  which  Eeynolds  has  attributed  to  Masaccio  ; the  other 
is  either  that  by  Masaccio  in  the  subject  representing  S,  Paul  Preaching,  or 
that  in  the  Eaising  of  the  King’s  Son  by  Lippi.  Sir  Joshua  adds,  “that  the 
most  material  alteration  that  is  made  in  these  two  figures  of  S.  Paul,  is  the 
addition  of  the  left  hands,  which  are  not  seen  in  the  original.  It  is  a rule 
that  Eaphael  observed  (and,  indeed,  ought  never  to  be  dispensed  with)  in  a 
principal  figure,  to  show  both  hands ; that  it  should  never  be  a question  what 
is  become  of  the  other  liand.”  Pilippino  Lippi  has  not  observed  this  rule  in 
his  figure  of  S.  Paul.  Masaccio,  horvever,  has  shown  both  the  Apostle’s 
hands.  Of  Pilippino’s  figures  of  S.  Paul,  Ee3molds  further  observes,  “ that 
they  are  so  nobly  conceived  that  perhaps  it  was  not  in  tlie  power  even  of 
Eaphael  himself  to  raise  and  improve  them,  nor  has  he  attempted  it;  but  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  in  some  measure,  'unthout  diminishing  the 
grandeur  of  their  character,  lie  has  substituted,  in  tlie  i)lacc  of  a serene. 
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difficult  for  even  Raphael  to  improve  upon  this  representation 
of  the  Apostle,  which  for  its  noble  and  dignified  expression 
and  action,  for  the  broad  and  well  disposed  folds  of  the 
drapery,  and  for  its  rich  yet  sober  colouring,  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  finest  productions  of  the  art.*  In  the  fresco  of 
the  “Delivery  of  S.  Peter  from  Prison,”  we  are  again  reminded 
of  Filippino’s  master,  or  more  probably  fellow  pupil,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  by  the  dullish  gray  toue  of  the  colouring,  and  by 
the  graceful  and  somewhat  effeminate  expression  and  form 
of  the  angel  Avho  leads  the  Apostle  by  the  hand,  and  by  the 
youthful  soldier,  who  sits  at  the  prison  gate  deep  in  sleep, 
leaning  upon  his  lance. 


The  last  fresco  of  the  series  is  also  the  undoubted  work  of 
Filippino  Lippi  (No.  12).  It  represents  two  distinct  subjects, 
forming  separate  groups — the  painter  having  followed  in  this 
respect  the  example  set  by  his  predecessors,  and  adopted  a 
mode  of  composition  which  was  rarely  practised  by  painters 
of  his  time.  The  subject  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  has 
been  variously  described  by  different  writers.  Vasari,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters,  calls  it  “ The 
dispute  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer  with  S.  Peter  before  Nero,”  but 
it  is  now  usually  known  as  “ S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  before  the 


composed  dignity,  that  animated  expression  which  was  necessary  to  the  more 
active  employment  he  assigned  them.”  As  I have  pointed  out  in  the  text,  the 
difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  Filippino  Lippi’s  fresco  the  Apostle  is 
represented  as  addressing  a single  individual,  in  Eaphael’s  cartoon  as  addressing 
a multitude. 

* A facsimile  of  the  head  of  S.  Paul  has  been  published  by  the  Arundel 
Societv,  in  its  issue  for  18G2. 
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Proconsul  Felix.”  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear,  what  incident 
in  the  life  of  S.  Peter  the  painter  has  intended  to  represent. 
The  Eoman  judge  appears  to  be  stretching  forth  his  hand  as 
if  he  were  in  the  act  of  ordering  S.  Peter  to  be  led  away  to 
execution  Before  him  stand  the  two  Apostles  and  a person 
who  appears  to  be  their  accuser,  and  with  whom  S.  Peter, 
by  the  action  of  his  hands,  would  seem  to  be  disputing  or 
remonstrating  Two  counsellors  are  seated  near  the  throne 
of  the  Proconsul,  and  five  spectators  complete  the  group. 

Eaphael  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  figure  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  in  the  cartoon  of  “ Elymas  the  Sorcerer  Struck 
Blind,”  from  that  of  the  Proconsul  in  this  fresco.'* 


In  the  other  hidf  of  the  fresco  is  represented  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Peter,  who  is  crucified  with  his  head  downwards, 
accordino;  to  the  tradition.  The  executioners  are  about  to 
raise  the  cross  to  which  the  Apostle  has  been  nailed.  Nine 
spectators  stand  around.  The  background  of  the  entire 

* Sir  J.  Eeynolds  in  his  Twelfth  Discourse  observes : “ the  figure  of  the 
Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus  (in  Paphael’s  cartoon)  is  taken  from  the  Felix  of 
hlasaccio  (Lippi),  though  one  is  a front  figure  and  the  other  seen  in  profile ; 
the  action  is  likewise  somewhat  changed ; but  it  is  plain  Eaphael  had  that  figure 
in  his  mind.  There  is  a circumstance,  indeed,  which  I mention  by  the  bye, 
which  marks  it  very  particularly.  Sergius  Paulus  wears  a crown  of  laurel ; 
this  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  strict  propriety  and  the  costume,  of  which 
Eaphael  was  in  general  a good  observer ; but  he  found  it  so  in  Masaccio 
(Lippi),  and  he  did  not  bestow  so  much  pains  in  disguise  as  to  change  it.  It 
appears  to  me  an  excellent  practice,  thus  to  suppose  the  figures  which  you 
wish  to  adopt  iu  the  works  of  those  great  painters  to  be  statues;  and  to  give, 
as  Eaphael  has  here  given,  another  view,  taking  care  to  preserve  all  the  spirit 
and  grace  you  find  in  the  original.” 
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fresco  is  formed  by  a building,  througli  an  open  archway 
in  which  is  seen  a distant  landscape. 

In  this  fresco  Filippino  Lippi  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait  and  those  of  his  celebrated  contemporaries,  the 
painters  Antonio  Pollaiolo  and  Sandro  Botticelli.  Filippino 
has  represented  himself  as  a young  man,  in  a dark  cap, 
looking  towards  the  spectator,  and  standing  behind  the  throne 
of  the  Proconsul.  Pollaiolo  is  the  first  standing  fimire  to 
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the  right  of  the  Proconsul,  dressed  in  a high  red  cap  and 
reddish  mantle.  Sandro  Botticelli,  in  a blue  cap  and  long 

violet  cloak,  is  the  last  figure  to  the  right  of  the  group 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter. 

This  fresco,  fine  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  not  undeserving 
of  the  praise  which  it  has  received  from  Italian  writers  on 
art,  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  those  of  Masaccio.  It 
lacks  the  unity  and  concentration  of  subject,  and  that  quiet 
and  earnest  dignity,  which  characterise  the  compositions  of 
that  great  painter.  But  the  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
nobly  conceived  ; the  drawing  of  the  nude  vigorous  and 
correct  ; the  action  truthful  and  appropriate  ; the  draperies 
broad  and  well  arranged.  The  colour  is  less  rich  and 
ruddy  than  that  of  Masaccio,  but  perhaps  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  It  is  laid  on  with  a much  lighter  brush,  and 
in  this  respect  contrasts  with  the  careful  and  somewhat 
heavy  modelling  of  the  earlier  painter.  Nevertheless,  by  a 
skilful  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  Filippino  has  given 
relief  and  roundness  to  his  figures,  which  stand  out  boldly 
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from  tlie  surface.  The  heads  have  that  portrait-like  and 
individual  character  which  distinguishes  all  the  works  of 
the  painter. 

Such  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  Although, 
considering  their  age  and  the  injury  and  neglect  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  they  have  been  fairly  preserved, 
yet  the  accidents  to  which  such  monuments  are  constantly 
and,  perhaps,  unavoidably  liable,  rendered  it  very  desirable 
that  accurate  copies  of  them — copies  which  could  convey 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  original  works 
— should  be  made.*  Already,  many  years  ago,  a part  of  the 
Church  of  the  Carmine,  containing  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  important  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.f  The  same  fate  might  befall  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  The 
lamentable  destruction,  only  a few  months  ago,  of  two  of  the 
grandest  and  most  precious  pictures  of  the  Venetian  School,  the 
great  altar-piece  by  Gian  Bellini,  and  the  “Death  of  S.  Peter 
Martyr,”  by  Titian,  should  be  a warning  to  us,  Kow  that  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Italy  which  contain  works  of 
art  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  public  bodies  and  the 
local  authorities,  it  may  be  hoped  that  proper  precautions 


* Engravings  and  outlines  from  these  frescoes  have  been  published  at 
various  times.  The  most  complete  collection  is  that  published  by  Lasinio, 
at  Florence,  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  gives  a very  inadecjuate  idea  of  the 
originals. 

t Only  one  or  two  fragments  of  Giotto’s  frescoes  were  saved — amongst 
them  the  fine  heads  of  two  Apostles,  which  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
I\Ir.  Samuel  Eogers,  and  ai'e  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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will  be  taken  to  protect  and  preserve  them,  and  to  guard 
these  national  treasures  from  unnecessary  risk  and  wanton 
injury,  and  especially  from  the  damage  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  through  the  barbarous  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  those  in  whose  custody  they  have  hitherto 
been.*  But  the  Arundel  Society  has  done  well,  and  has 
fulfilled  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  which  it  was  founded, 
in  having  copies  executed  and  published  of  works  which  hold 
so  high  a place  in  the  history  of  art,  and  have  exercised  so 
marked  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  painting. 

A.  II.  LAYARD. 


* Some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  frescoes  in  Italy,  including  those  of  the 
Brancacci  Chapel,  have  received  irreparable  injury  from  the  nails  ■which  the 
priests  have  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  into  them  for  the  purpose  of 
“ decorating  ” the  church  with  those  vulgar  tawdry  hangings  that  mark  a 
feast  day.  The  Italian  Government  has  recently  directed  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  most  important  pictures  from  churches  and  suppressed  convents 
to  public  museums. 


THE  END. 
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Giorgione’s  Madonna  and  Child. 


lORGIO  BARBA- 
RELLI,  of  Castel- 
franco,  better 
known  as  Gior- 
gione, may  be 
taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative Master 
of  the  Venetian 

School.  His  rich 
and  glowing 
colouring,  and  the 
brilliancy  and 
light  which  are 
predominant  in  his 
works,  show  the 
influence  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  but  Giorgione  was  the  first  Venetian 

painter  who  gave  full  play  to  the  national  love  of  life 
and  colour.  There  is  a flavour  of  Carpaccio’s  work  in 

Giorgione’s  pictures,  but  there  is  more  freedom  and  more 
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grace  in  his  works  than  is  found  in  those  of  the  earlier 
master.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
some  of  the  indescribable  charm  of  Carpaccio’s  work — 
perhaps  better  described  as  “ quaintness  ” than  in  any  other 
way — is  wanting  in  Giorgione.  As  the  leader  and  founder 
of  what  may  be  called  the  “ Gorgeous  ” epoch  of  Venetian 
Art,  Giorgione  occupies  a place  by  himself,  closely 
followed  by  his  contemporary  and  fellow-student,  Titian. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  while  Giorgione’s  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  that  of  Titian  was  far  more  slow  and 
laborious,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  different  ways  in  which  their  respective 
talents  developed  is  reflected  in  their  works.  The  brilliancy 
of  Giorgione’s  work  and  the  beauty  of  his  colouring  were 
assimilated  by  Titian,  who,  in  his  work  done  after  the 
other’s  early  death,  seems  to  have  combined  them  with 
his  own  more  dignified  style. 

Giorgione  was  born  at  Castelfranco,  on  the  mainland 
near  Venice,  about  1477,  being,  it  is  said,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a member  of  the  family  of  the  Barbarelli.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  any  date  when  his  work  first  began  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  Venetians ; all  the  more  so,  as  works  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  and  from  the  style  of  which  some 
approximate  date  as  to  the  time  of  their  execution  might 
perhaps  be  hazarded,  are,  under  the  fierce  ordeal  of 
modern  art  criticism,  steadily  decreasing  in  number.  It 
cannot  even  be  asserted  of  the  picture,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  brief  notice,  that  it  is  known  when 
Giorgione  painted  it,  though  there  are  sufficient  data  con- 
nected with  it  to  enable  us  to  hazard  a conjecture. 

Castelfranco,  where  we  find  this  picture,  is  a town  but 
rarely  reached  by  the  ordinary  traveller  to  Venice  ; but  it 


VIRGIN  AND  CIIIM),  P.Y  GIORGIONE,  AT  CASTELERANCO. 
[Size  of  Chromolithograph,  ? ft.  > in.  hy  i ft  7 in.  \ 
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is  well  worthy  of  a visit,  if  only  to  see  this  single  work. 
The  town  itself  is  one  of  those  half  pathetic,  wholly 
interesting  records  of  what  Venice  once  was.  St.  Mark’s 
Lion  still  keeps  guard  over  the  old  gateway ; but  the 
walls  of  the  old  town,  which  dates  from  1169,  are  ruin- 
ous, and  the  city  within  them  looks  lifeless  and  deserted. 
The  newer  town,  outside  the  old  walls,  is  the  ordinary 
Italian  country  town.  Many  of  the  houses  bear  traces 
of  fresco,  now  rapidly  crumbling  to  ruins,  reminding  us 
of  Bassano  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  At  Castelfranco, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lived  Tuzio 
Costanzo,  one  of  those  professional  soldiers  who  with 
their  adherents  did  so  much  to  carve  out  the  history  of 
those  times.  His  son,  Matteo,  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  and  became  a condottiere  in  the  service  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  But  he  died  quite  young  at  Ravenna, 
in  1504,  and  his  father  caused  this  altarpiece  to  be 
painted  by  Giorgione  as  a votive  offering  in  memory  of 
his  son. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  this  picture  is  the  more 
perplexing,  as  the  frescoes  which,  tradition  says,  Giorgione 
painted  at  the  same  time,  have  long  ago  disappeared 
with  the  old  church  which  contained  them ; but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  painted 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Matteo  Costanzo. 

The  picture  is  painted  on  panel,  is  6 ft.  7 in.  by  4 ft. 
9 in.,  and  is  now  in  the  Church  of  Castelfranco.  The 
composition  is  dignified,  but  full  of  grace  and  colour. 
In  the  centre,  the  Blessed  Virgin  sits  on  a high  throne 
with  the  Infant  Saviour  on  her  lap.  The  lower  step  of 
the  draped  throne  rises  high  above  the  chequered  pave- 
ment on  which  stand  S.  Francis  and  S.  Liberale : 
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S.  Francis,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  pointing  to  his 
stigmata  and  robed  in  the  habit  of  his  order ; S.  Liberale, 
on  the  left,  in  full  armour,  with  one  foot  slightly  raised  by 
a low  step  in  the  pavement,  his  helmet  on  his  head  and 
holding  a glove  in  one  hand ; in  the  other  a standard 
bearing  a white  cross  on  a red  ground.  The  Virgin 
holds  the  Saviour  on  one  arm,  and  rests  the  other  on  a 
robe  support  of  her  throne.  She  is  robed  in  a green  robe 
and  a flowing  crimson  upper  garment.  The  Infant  Saviour 
is  sitting  on  a white  cloth  on  the  Virgin’s  lap,  looking 
towards  S.  Liberale ; an  embroidered  carpet  falls  from 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  front  of  the  lower 
step  are  the  arms  of  the  Costanzi,  placed,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  out  of  the  centre.  At  the  back  of 
the  throne  is  a wall  draped  with  dark  red  as  high  as  the 
standing  saints  in  front,  over  which  appears  what  is 
probably  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  landscape  ever 
painted  by  Giorgione — a lovely  Italian  spring  morning, 
with  all  its  dewy  freshness.  On  the  left  is  a square  tower ; 
on  the  right  a ruined  Roman  temple  ; and,  between  them, 
an  airy,  joyous  landscape,  sloping  down  to  the  shore  of 
a placid  lake— painted  evidently  by  a man  who  knew 
well  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  appreciated  to  the  full 
their  beauty.  The  beautiful  Madonna  is  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  her  whom  Giorgione  addressed  in  the 
lines  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  panel  by  way  of 
signature,  now  obliterated, — 

Cara  Cecilia, 

Vieni  t’  affretta  ; 

II  tuo  t’  aspetta 
Giorgio 

There  is  a quiet  calm  about  the  whole  picture,  which 
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distinguishes  it  from  many  other  works  by  Giorgione, 
notably  from  the  Concert  in  the  Pitti  at  Florence ; but 
the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  as  well  as  its  character,  forcibly  recall  the 
picture  in  the  Manfrini  Palace,  Venice,  said,  but  probably 
without  authority,  to  contain  the  portraits  of  Giorgione 
and  his  wife. 

The  S.  Liberale  of  the  Castelfranco  picture  has 
been  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Giorgione 
himself ; by  others,  that  of  Matteo  Costanzo,  The  latter 
conjecture  seems  to  be  the  more  accurate.  One  reason 
for  so  thinking  is,  that  the  efifigy  of  Costanzo  in  the 
cemetery  of  Castelfranco  closely  follows  the  armour  re- 
presented in  Giorgione’s  picture.  This  point,  however,  can 
be  readily  investigated  by  those  who  choose  to  do  so,  the 
original  study  for  the  S.  Liberale  being  in  the  National 
Gallery;  it  is  painted  on  panel  ift.  3in.  by  lo^in.,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  close  examination. 

So  many  pictures  have  been  erroneously  assigned  to 
Giorgione,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  his  actual 
work,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  reputation  would  stand 
even  higher  than  it  does,  were  those  works  that  are 
Giorgionesque  clearly  separated  from  those  by  his  own 
hand.  The  estimation  in  which  Giorgione  was  held  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in 
1506  he  was  commissioned,  by  the  Municipality  of  Venice, 
to  paint  in  fresco  one  of  the  frontages  of  the  Fondaco 
dei  Tedeschi,  the  other  being  assigned  to  Titian ; these 
frescoes  have  now  disappeared  in  common  with  most 
others  in  Venice.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  a large  portion 
of  Giorgione’s  works  were  painted  in  fresco  ; the  present 
scarcity  of  such  works  in  Venice  may  account  for  the 
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paucity  of  those  that  may  with  certainty  be  assigned  to 
him.  Reference  should  be  made  for  full  information 
respecting  his  works  to  Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavallaselle’s 
“ History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,”  vol.  ii. 

Giorgione  died  in  1511,  and  his  remains  were,  in 
1638,  removed  to  Castelfranco. 

The  water-colour  drawing  from  which  the  chromo- 
lithograph under  notice  is  taken  was  made  by  Herr  Kaiser. 
The  printing  in  colour  was  done  by  Messrs.  Storch  & 
Kramer,  of  Berlin. 
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^NEAS  SILVIUS  BARTOLOMEUS 


PICCOLOMINI,  POPE  PIUS  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  noble  houfe  of  the  Piccolomini,  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  Siena  and  greatly  impoverilhed  by  the  poli- 
tical changes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  reftored  to 
home  and  wealth  by  the  influence  of  Pope  Pius  II.  Among 
the  mofl;  notable  of  thofe  Piccolomini  who  owed  to  him 
their  renewed  profperity  was  Francefco,  whom  he  had 
made  Cardinal,  and  who  eventually  became  Pope  as  Pius 
III.  His  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  love  of  difplay  have  given 
us  the  fplendid  chamber  called  the  Piccolomini  Library, 
and  the  ten  frefcoes  from  the  life  of  Pius  II.  which  adorn 
the  walls.  For  Francefco  had  much  of  that  felf-efteem  and 
vain-glory  which,  Dante  tells  us,  charaderized  the  Sienefe 
of  his  day  : — 

“ Ed  io  dilli  al  poeta  : Or  fu  giammai 

Gente  si  vana  come  la  Sanefe  ? 

Certo  non  la  Francefca  si  d’aflai.” 

Inferno,  xxix,  12 1. 

It  was  fomething  of  this  vanity  which  moved  Cardinal 
Francefco  to  make  this  great  family  monument  ; he  firfl: 
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erected  a rich  chapel  in  his  uncle’s  memory,  againft  the 
left  fide  of  the  nave  of  Siena  Cathedral ; and,  this  done,  he 
fhortly  afterwards,  in  1495,  work  on  a Library  by 

the  fide  of  the  Chapel,  in  which  he  placed  the  valuable 
colledtion  of  books  and  MSS.  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
kinfman.  Included  among  thefe  were  the  originals  of  the 
Pontiff’s  own  writings  and  memoirs.  The  whole  of  this 
collection  has  now  difappeared,  and  the  chamber  contains 
nothing  but  fplendid  fervice-books,  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Cathedral. 

On  this  building  the  Cardinal  determined  to  expend  fuch 
care  and  artiftic  fkill  as  might  make  it  a worthy  monu- 
ment of  his  patron,  the  reflorer  of  his  family,  the  bene- 
factor and  lover  of  Siena.  Accordingly,  he  entrufted  to  a 
Sienefe  fculptor,  Lorenzo  di  Mariano  (commonly  called 
la  Marrina),  the  entrance  and  outer  decoration  in  marble  ; 
the  bronze  doors  were  defigned  and  executed  in  1497  by 
Antonio  Ormanni ; the  interior  wood-carving,  done  in 
1496,  was  by  the  hand  of  Antonio  Barili,  And  laftly  he 
called  in  Bernardino  Pinturicchio,  then  in  the  height  of 
his  fame  as  a decorative  artift,  to  adorn  the  walls  and  ceiling 
with  frefco-work,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  interior  as  rich 
and  fplendid  as  the  vaineft  Sienefe  could  defire.  The  con- 
tract between  the  Cardinal  and  The  painter,  lately  difcovered 
at  Siena  by  Signor  Milanefi,  offers  fo  many  points  of  inte- 
refl  that  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  we  here  give  a full  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  old  Italian  document : — 

“ In  nomine  Domini  Amen.  Be  it  known  to  all  and 
“ every  who  fhall  read  or  fee  this  prefent  writing,  that  the 
“ moft  reverend  lord  Cardinal  of  Siena  this  day,  June  29, 
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“ 1 502,  doth  allot  and  contradl  out  to  M.  Bernardino, 
“ called  el  Pentorichio,  a painter  of  Perugia,  the  adorning 
“ of  a Library  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  on  the  fubfcribed 
“ conditions  and  agreements  : viz.  That  during  fuch  time  as 
“ this  painting  fball  be  in  progrefs,  he  fhall  not  undertake 
“ any  other  work  of  painting  of  any  kind  on  panel  or  wall, 
“ whether  in  Siena  or  elfewhere,  whereby  the  decorating 
“ of  the  faid  Library  may  be  deferred  or  delayed. 

“ Alfo,  he  fhall  be  held  and  bound  to  work  at  the  vault- 
“ ing  of  the  faid  Library  with  thofe  fantafies,  colours,  and 
“ divifions,  which  he  fhall  judge  moft  handfome,  beautiful, 
“ and  lively,  in  good,  fine,  agreeable  colours,  in  the  fafhion 
“ and  with  defigns  now-a-days  ftyled  the  ‘ Grotefque,’  with 
“ the  grounds  varied,  as  fhall  be  deemed  moft  fair  and 
“ handfome. 

“ Alfo,  he  fhall  be  held  and  bound,  if  in  the  centre  of 
“ the  vaulting  there  fliould  be  no  coat  of  the  arms  of  the 
“ moft  reverend  Cardinal  depidled,  there  to  draw  fuch  an 
“ one,  rich  and  fine,  of  fuch  dimenfion  as  fhall  be  deemed 
“ duly  proportionate,  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  lofti- 
“ nefs  of  the  vaulting.  And  if  fuch  coat  be  already  de- 
“ pidted,  then  to  paint  it  afrefh  ; and  if  it  be  of  marble,  to 
“ colour  it  as  aforefaid,  to  gild  it,  and  make  it  fine. 

“ Alfo,  he  fhall  be  bound,  befide  the  vaulting,  to  make 
“ in  frefco  ten  Hiftories,  wherein,  as  fhall  be  given  him  by 
“ way  of  memorial  and  note,  he  fhall  depidt  the  life  of 
“ the  holy  memory  of  Pope  Pius,  with  fuch  fuitable  per- 
“ fonages,  geftures,  and  dreffes,  as  may  be  needful  and  fit- 
“ ting  to  exprefs  the  fame,  in  gold,  azure,  ultramarine, 
“ enamel-blue,  azure-greens,  and  other  pleafing  colours. 
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“ fuch  as  may  anfwer  to  the  outlay,  ftory,  place,  and  all 
“ the  reft. 

“ Alfo  he  fhall  be  bound,  in  refpedt  of  the  aforefaid 
“ figures  in  frefco,  to  retouch  when  dry  and  refinilh  in 
“ good  colours  the  flefh,  raiment,  fhades,  trees,  landfcapes, 
“ cities,  atmofpheres,  and  borderings,  and  fringes. 

“Alfo  when  he  ornaments  the  middle  lunette  above 
“ each  pidlure,  he  fhall  do  it  in  figures  or  whatfoever  elfe  he 
“ may  choofe,  or,  it  may  be,  blend  it  in  his  landfcape,  or 
“ otherwife,  as  he  fhall  deem  heft. 

“ Alfo  he  fhall  be  bound  to  make  the  pilafiiers  which 
“ divide  and  furround  the  fpaces  for  the  painted  hiftories, 
“ the  capitals,  cornices,  and  bafes,  in  work  of  gold,  and 
“ likewife  the  ornamentation  which  ferves  as  a bordering 
“ thereto,  in  good  and  fine  colours,  as  maybe  heft  and  moft 
“ handfome. 

“ Alfo,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  draw  all  the  defigns  of  the 
“ hiftories  with  his  own  hand,  in  cartoon  and  on  the  wall, 
“ to  paint  all  the  heads  of  the  figures  in  frefco  with  his  own 
“ hand,  and  to  retouch  them  when  dry,  and  finifh  them 
“ to  their  perfection. 

“ Alfo  he  fhall  be  bound  to  make  an  oblong  place  from 
“ pilafter  to  pilafler  under  the  hiftories,  wherein  fhall  be 
“ put  an  epitaph  {epithaphio)  or  true  indication  of  the  hiftory 
“ painted  above,  and  this  may  be  in  verfe  or  in  profe  ; he 
“ fhall  alfo  paint  in  the  bafes  of  thefe  columns  and  pilaf- 
“ ters  the  arms  of  the  moft  reverend  Monfignore. 

“ And  forafmuch  as  the  aforefaid  Meffer  Bernardino 
“ hath  agreed  to  make  the  vaulting  of  the  required  perfec- 
“ tion,  and  the  ten  pictures  of  fuch  richnefs  and  excellence 
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“ as  is  fitting,  the  mofl;  reverend  Cardinal  promifes  him  one 
“ thoufand  ducats  of  gold  ‘ di  camara,’  in  the  following 
“ way,  viz. : that  firft  of  all  the  Cardinal  fhall  caufe  him 
“ to  receive  in  Venice  two  hundred  ducats  of  gold  ‘ di 
“ ‘ camara,’  that  therewith  he  may  buy  gold  and  necelfary 
colours,  and  fhall  alfo  arrange  for  his  receiving  in  Peru- 
“ gia  another  hundred  like  ducats,  to  be  ufed  at  his  own 
“ freewill  and  for  his  own  purpofes,  and  to  pay  for  the  coft 
“ of  moving  his  furniture  and  prentices  (garzoni)  to  Siena. 
“ For  which  three  hundred  ducats  beforehand  dilburfed, 
“ MelTer  Bernardino  fhall  be  bound  to  give  good  and  suffi- 
“ cient  caution  that  he  will  expend  them  on  the  work. 
“ And  fhould  God  order  things  otherwife,  he  fhall  make 
“ good  and  reftore  the  money  wholly  to  the  faid  Cardinal ; 
“ it  being  underftood  that,  if  he  fliould  have  done  any  part 
“ of  the  work,  a deduction  pro  rata  fhall  be  made.  The 
“ reft  his  executors  fhall  be  bound  to  reftore  wholly  to  the 
“ aforefaid  moft  reverend  Cardinal  without  any  exception. 

“ Alfo,  on  the  completion  of  each  picture  the  faid 
“ Cardinal  in  Siena  fliall  pay  fifty  ducats  of  gold  ‘ di 
“ ‘ camara,’  and  fo  throughout.  And  when  all  are  com- 
“ pletely  finifhed,  then  he  fhall  pay  him  the  two  hundred 
“ remaining  ducats  at  the  end  of  the  work  and  painting. 

“ Alfo,  the  faid  molt  reverend  Cardinal  promifes  to  the 
“ aforefaid  MelTer  Bernardino  a dwelling  at  Siena  rent  free, 
“ during  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  be  painting  the  faid  Library, 
“ and  to  lend  him  (for  that  purpofe)  a houfe  hard  by  the 
“ Cathedral : alfo,  wood  for  fcaffoldings,  lime  alfo  and  fand 
“ enough. 

“ And  fince  the  faid  Meffer  Bernardino,  while  working 
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“ at  the  faid  Library  in  Siena,  will  need  grain,  wine,  and 
“ oil  ; for  the  fame  price  at  which  he  might  buy  it  from 
“ others,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  take  it,  on  account  of,  and 
“ in  part  payment  for,  the  work  and  painting  he  fhall  do, 
“ from  the  fadlor  of  the  Cardinal. 

And  for  the  obferving  of  the  above  matters  the  afore- 
“ faid  parties,  to  wit,  the  moft  reverend  Monlignore,  binds 
‘‘  himfelf  perfonally  and  in  his  goods  and  heirs,  his  move- 
“ ables  and  fixtures,  prefent  and  to  be,  that  he  will  wholly 
“ obferve  and  keep  with  the  aforefaid  Meffer  Bernardino 
“ all  the  claufes  and  conventions  herein  named  and  ex- 
“ preffed,  and  will  pay  him  wholly  the  faid  amount  of  one 
“ thoufand  gold  ducats  in  gold  ‘ di  camara,’  in  the  man- 
“ ner  and  at  the  times  above  fpecified. 

“ And  the  faid  Meffer  Bernardino,  on  the  other  part, 
“ promifes  and  binds  himfelf  wholly  to  obferve  whatever 
“ is  above  contained  with  refpedt  to  the  aforefaid  moft 
“ reverend  Cardinal,  and  to  give  due  guarantee  for  the  three 
“ hundred  ducats  of  gold  ‘di  camara,’  to  be  advanced  to  him 
“ as  is  ftated  above  ; binding  himfelf  alfo  perfonally  and  in 
“ his  goods  and  heirs,  his  moveables  and  fixtures,  prefent  and 
“ to  be,  that  in  each  and  every  part  he  will  wholly  obferve 
“ and  do  all  things  agreed  on  promifed  and  affented  to, 
“ undertaking  all  in  good  faith  and  without  any  refervations, 

“ And  I,  F.  Cardinal  of  Siena  aforefaid,  am  content, 
“ and  do  promife  as  above  ; and  to  affure  the  truth,  have 
“ written  thefe  lines  with  my  own  hand,  on  the  year,  day, 
“ and  month  aforefaid. 

“ I,  M.  Bernardino  aforefaid,  am  content  and  do 
“ promife,  as  is  above  contained,  and  to  affure  the  truth 
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“ have  written  thefe  lines  with  my  own  hand,  on  the  year, 
“ day,  and  month  aforefaid. 

“ 29  June,  1502.” 

[Vafari  (ed.  G.  Milaneli,  Firenze,  1878),  iii.  p.  519.] 

It  ftrikes  the  reader  of  the  above  careful  contrad:  that 
it  is  an  agreement  with  a houfe-decorator  rather  than  with 
an  artift ; and  in  fact  in  that  age  the  artift  was  far  more 
ufually  employed  to  decorate  than  in  later  times : the  Car- 
dinal’s eye  is  fixed  on  the  fplendour  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colouring,  the  prominence  and  impor- 
tance of  the  coats  of  arms,  the  brilliancy  with  which  every 
inch  of  the  furface  of  the  library  is  to  be  covered  ; 
the  originality  or  genius  to  be  expended  on  it  by  the 
painter  feems  to  be  left  in  the  background.  He  knows 
that  he  has  fecured  an  effedive  man  ; he  does  not  truft 
him  too  far,  but  will  pay  him  piece-meal,  as  the  work  is 
finilhed  ; he  has  an  eye  alfo  to  his  own  interefts  in  detail, 
as  is  feen  in  the  claufe  which  compels  the  painter  and  his 
afliftants  to  buy  their  corn  and  wine  and  oil  from  the 
prelate’s  fador  in  part-payment  for  their  work.  Not  lefs 
fmgular  is  the  extreme  care  taken  to  fecure  Pinturicchio’s 
own  handiwork  ; the  cartoons,  the  adual  wall-paintings, 
the  retouching  of  the  important  parts  when  dry,  muft  all 
be  by  the  mailer  himfelf ; none  of  the  afiiftants,  among 
whom  was  the  youthful  Raphael,  might  take  any  impor- 
tant or  refponfible  part  in  the  work.  And  the  Cardinal 
was  doubtlefs  quite  right  : Pinturicchio,  though  perhaps 
hardly  a great  artift  or  man  of  genius,  was  an  admirable 
decorator,  Ikilled  in  the  technicalities  of  wall-painting, 
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with  its  exuberance,  even  extravagance,  of  ornament  and 
colouring.  He  was,  too,  a mafter  of  architedtural  drawing, 
and,  as  we  fee  from  thefe  frefcoes,  very  fond  of  introducing 
buildings  into  his  work,  fo  as  to  give  play  to  his  clever- 
nefs  in  perfpeftive  and  proportion.  In  fadt  the  frefcoes 
Ihow  in  the  grouping  and  plan  of  adlion  the  predominance 
of  this  architedtural  formality ; though  perhaps  fomewhat 
deficient  in  original  thought  or  fertility  of  invention,  they 
have  gold  in  plenty,  and  gilt  flucco  in  raifed  work  on  roof 
and  wall ; they  are  “ grotefque,”  as  was  agreed,  encrufted, 
fplendid,  like  the  fides  and  vaulting  of  fome  brightly  illu- 
mined cave.  Much  of  this  was  done  by  Pinturicchio’s 
affiftants,  of  whom  he  made  unfparing  ufe  ; and  it  is 
charadteriftic  of  him  that,  though  he  employed  more 
“ garzoni  than  any  painter  of  his  time,  he  neverthelefs 
founded  no  fchool  of  his  own ; no  one  would  venture  to 
fpeak  of  him  as  Raphael’s  teacher.  His  cotemporaries  at 
Siena  declared  that  his  execution,  the  technical  part  of  his 
painting,  was  better  than  Perugino’s,  though  he  was  far 
beneath  that  great  mafter  in  fenfe  and  prudence ; for  he 
was  a fellow,  they  added,  “ infipidi  fermonis,”  a flaccid  and 
contemptible  chatterer.  It  is  not  by  fuch  men  that 
fchools  of  painting  or  anything  elfe  are  formed. 

Pinturicchio’s  true  place  in  the  Umbrian  fchool,  and 
his  charadteriftic  merits  and  defedts  as  a painter,  have  been 
well  defined  by  Sir  Henry  Layard.^  Though  we  cannot 
rank  him  very  high  among  artifts,  yet  he  is  far  from 
deferving  Vafari’s  bitter  and  violent  depreciation;  Vafari, 

* “ The  Frefcoes  by  Bern.  Pinturicchio  at  Spello,”  by  A.  H.  Layard, 
M.P.,  Arundel  Society,  1858  (v.  pp.  1 1,  12). 
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indeed,  can  find  no  good  thing  in  him,  and  if  there  are 
beauties  in  his  work  which  he  cannot  help  recognizing  he 
fecures  his  theory  by  always  attributing  them  to  the  alfis- 
tants,  and  more  efpecially  to  Raphael.  The  Piccolomini 
Library,  with  all  its  faults,  is  ftill  a great  work  ; and  it 
fhould  not  be  forgotten  that  it  gives  us  the  earliefi:  example 
of  true  hiftorical  frefco.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt to  depi6l  a fecular  hiftory,  no  feries  of  events,  no 
portraiture  on  the  walls  of  a ftriking  biography.  In  fuch 
frefcoes  as  had  touched  on  men’s  lives,  religious  fubjed:s  had 
hitherto  almoft  alone  found  place : they  give  us  miracles, 
preachings,  fcriptural  or  faintly  incidents,  things  all  tending 
to  edification  ; the  hifiorical  frefco,  properly  fo  called,  may 
be  faid  to  take  its  rife  from  the  Piccolomini  Library.  The 
biographical  and  modern  charafter  of  the  work  gives  it  a 
certain  fplendid  unity  of  purpofe,  which  makes  the  place 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent  monuments  in  exiftence, 
equalled  perhaps  only  by  the  famous  Court  Church  at 
Innfpruck,  built  in  memorial  of  Maximilian  I.,  and  filled 
with  his  fuperb  and  empty  tomb.  Yet  it  has  great  faults  ; 
the  colouring  is  not  always  harmonious  and  fatisfadtory, 
there  is  a ftiffnefs  of  defign  which  is  academical  and  difap- 
pointing,  and  far  from  being  concealed  by  the  lavifh  cha- 
radter  of  the  decoration. 

After  he  had  figned  the  contradl  Pinturicchio  wafted 
little  time;  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1502  he 
made  his  preparations,  gathered  his  workmen  and  afliftants 
together,  and  removed  his  family  to  Siena ; in  the  next 
fpring  he  was  hard  at  work  in  the  building,  beginning  with 
the  ceiling,  which  he  appears  to  have  completed  by  the 
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autumn  of  1503;  for  the  Piccolomini  coat  of  arms,  fo 
anxioufly  provided  for  in  the  contrad:,  is  furmounted  by  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  whence  it  is  fairly  argued  that  it  muft  have 
been  finifhed  before  the  painter’s  patron,  Cardinal  Fran- 
cefco,  placed  on  his  brow  the  papal  tiara ; otherwife  the 
triple  crown  rather  than  the  red  hat  would  have  been 
depided  on  the  roof.  Now  Cardinal  Francefco  became 
Pope,  as  Pius  III.,  on  September  21,  1503,  dying  three 
weeks  later;  he  may  therefore  have  juft  feen  the  ceiling 
in  its  fplendour,  though  the  frefcoes  on  the  walls  were 
hardly  begun  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  his  death  the  works  were  ftopped  for  a time,  and 
the  contrad  being  thus  in  a meafure  broken  we  find  Pin- 
turicchio  undertaking  other  work,  and  fupporting  himfelf 
by  his  brufti  in  other  places.  The  late  Pontiff’s  will,  how- 
ever, had  exprefiTed  a wifti  that  the  library  defigns  ftiould 
be  fully  carried  out : and  his  two  brothers,  ading  as  his 
executors,  after  a delay  of  rather  more  than  a year,  again 
fet  the  work  on  foot.  From  that  time,  in  fpite  of  minor 
hindrances,  it  went  on  fteadily,  until  after  about  three 
years’  labour,  in  1507  Pinturicchio  completed  the  laft  of 
the  compartments,  and  handed  his  mafterpiece  over  to  the 
Piccolomini  family.  He  received  the  final  payment  under 
the  contrad  in  January,  1509. 
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AENEAS  . SILVIVS  . PICCOLOMINEVS  . NATVS  . EST  . PATRE 
SILVIO  . MATRE  . VICTORIA  . XVIII  . OCTOBR  . 
MCCCCV  . CORSIANI  • IN  . FVNDIS  . GENTILITIIS  . BA- 
SILEAM  . AD  . CONCILIVM  . CONTENDENS  . VI  . TEM- 
PESTATIS  . IN  . LIBYAM  . PROPELLITVR. 

“The  perfon  who  brings  you  my  letter  is  a youth  of 
“ Siena,  by  name  iTneas  Silvius,  of  an  honourable  family, 
“ and  very  dear  to  me,  not  only  becaufe  he  has  followed 
“ my  teaching  for  two  years,  but  alfo  by  reafon  of  the 
“ keennefs  of  his  intelledf,  and  his  graceful  ftyle ; his 
“ manners  alfo  are  polite  and  cultured.” 

In  thefe  kindly  words  did  the  great  fcholar  Filelfo 
addrefs  his  friend  Niccolb  Arzimboldi  on  behalf  of  the 
needy  young  fcion  of  the  Piccolomini,  then  twenty-fix 
years  old,  who  was  eager  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  to  fee  what  fame  and  gain  his  wit  and  fcholarfhip 
might  win.  With  the  reft  of  the  Sienefe  ariftocracy  the 
family  of  the  Piccolomini  had  been  exiled  from  the  city 
after  the  revolution  which  gave  the  government  to  the 
popular  party;  they  withdrew  to  the  little  village  of  Cor- 
fignano,  where  they  lived  long  in  humble  eftate,  fcarce 
allaying  their  poverty  with  their  pride.  To  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  race,  Silvio  and  Victoria,  came,  in  1405,  a 
firft-born  fon,  whom  they  named  Enea  Silvio  Bartolomeo ; 
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he  feems  to  have  completely  dropped  the  third  of  his 
Christian  names.  As  the  parents  were  poor  and  their 
family  large,  this  eldeft  fon,  when  he  grew  up,  was  fent 
forth  to  learn  the  law,  that  he  might  thus  have  fomewhat 
wherewith  to  earn  his  bread.  But  in  the  ftrong  an- 
tagonifm  then  exifling  between  the  ftiff  medijEval  fludy  of 
the  law,  and  the  graceful  and  attradlive  claffical  literature, 
iEneas  Silvius,  like  Pirckheimer  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
after  him,  could  not  long  endure  the  uncultured  ftyle 
and  quibbling  arguments  of  the  lawyers ; he  eagerly 
turned  to  the  new  fields  of  knowledge,  in  which  fo  much 
was  to  be  done,  and  abandoned  Inftitutes  and  Pandedls 
for  the  mafterpieces  of  Roman  letters.  And  fo,  in  1431, 
we  find  him  a zealous  ftudent  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and 
Horace,  mafter  of  the  art  of  writing  neat  heroics  and 
lyrics,  with  a happy  knack  of  admirable  Latin  profe,  and 
that  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  obfervation  which  make 
the  orator.  As  yet,  however,  no  opportunity  of  exercifing 
thefe  gifts  had  come ; nor  did  his  friend  Filelfo  feem  able 
to  find  him  any  lucrative  employment. 

At  this  time  iLneas  Silvius  was  very  pale  of  face,  and 
his  features  were  handfome,  his  eyes  bright  and  merry, 
though  when  kindled  by  anger  they  were  terrible ; his 
well-formed  mouth  told  of  a kindly,  felf-indulgent  nature, 
a flexible  and  receptive  temperament,  with  Angular  powers 
of  argument  and  winning  perfuafion.  He  was  a man 
indeed  of  few  convictions  and  many  imprefflons,  quick,  not 
deep,  kindly  rather  than  affectionate,  many-fided  and 
clever,  not  a genius  or  man  of  high  nobility  and  eleva- 
tion of  character.  His  letters  leave  the  impreffion  of  much 
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amiability,  of  inlincerity  joined,  fingularly  enough,  with  a 
complete  franknefs  as  to  his  own  conduct.  It  has  been  faid 
of  him  that  “ he  ever  arrefts  our  attention,  though  he  never 
“ wins  our  elleem  or  excites  our  enthuliafm  ; ” and  this  is 
true,  in  fo  far  as  he  was  a man  of  many  and  varied  interefts, 
in  whom  the  ftrangely-interwoven  civilization  of  the  renaif- 
fance  clearly  mirrored  itfelf.  For  he  was  fingularly  recep- 
tive and  fenlitive,  and  worthy  of  the  praife  given  him  that 
he  was  “ the  firft  modern  man  in  hiftory  ...  in  him  all  is 
“ genuine  modern  enjoyment,  not  a reflexion  of  antiquity  ” 
(Burckhardt,  ii.  32),  “a  manifold  man,  in  whom  many 
“ lines  of  thought  and  defire  incelfantly  crolfed  one 
another.”  This  reprefentative  of  the  age,  who  in  more 
than  one  refpedl  is  like  his  cotemporary  Philip  of  Corn- 
mines,  in  his  contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  morality, 
in  his  keen  infight  into  the  world  he  lived  with,  in  his 
love  for  the  pifturefque  and  the  ftriking,  whether  in  cities 
or  on  mountain  fides,  leaves  on  us  a painful  fenfe  of  in- 
fincerity,  ftrangely  at  variance  with  the  official  praifes  of 
the  Papal  hiftorian  and  panegyrift,  Platina,  who  tells  us 
that  Pius  II.  was  “ truthful,  a man  of  integrity,  open,  free 
“ from  all  making-up  or  feigning.”  We  know  that  as 
Pope  he  very  frankly  admitted  his  own  early  fhortcomings, 
nor  did  he  encourage  thofe  falfe  flatteries  from  others 
which  he  had  formerly  fo  plentifully  employed.  He  was 
in  many  ways  a fingularly  interefting  figure  ; yet,  to  take 
him  all  in  all,  we  mufi:  conclude  that  the  more  heroic  and 
fterling  qualities  which  make  greatnefs  were  lacking,  and 
that  ambition,  joined  with  felf-indulgence,  filled  far  too 
large  a part  of  the  canvas  of  his  bufy  life.  In  flature 
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i4^neas  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  of  a well-built 
figure  and  fpare  habit ; as  he  would  have  himfelf  confeflhd, 
this  fhortnefs  was  the  privilege  of  his  family,  indicated  by 
their  very  name,  the  Piccolomini,  the  “ little  men.” 

Such  a man  was  iEneas  Silvius,  when,  a few  months 
after  he  had  received  Filelfo’s  friendly  letter,  he  came  into 
communication  with  Domenico  Capranica,  Bifhop  of 
Fermo,  who  was  palling  through  Siena  on  his  way  to  the 
Council  of  Bafel.  A little  while  before  his  death  Martin  V. 
had  promifed  the  Cardinalate  to  Capranica,  by  a creation 
“ in  petto,”  and  had,  as  far  as  he  could,  bound  his  fucceffor 
to  announce  him  as  Cardinal ; as  however  his  fucceffor, 
Eugenius  IV.,  refufed  to  do  this,  being  a friend  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  he  filled  with  a fenfe  of  wrong,  and  in  high  dif- 
content,  was  fetting  off  to  fupport  the  conciliar  revolt 
againft  the  Roman  fee.  Having  heard  of  the  gifts  of  young 
iEneas,  and  needing  a fcholar  handy  with  the  pen,  he  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and,  pleafed  with  his  bearing,  ap- 
pointed him  his  fecretary.  In  his  patron’s  fuite,  iEneas 
fet  forth  at  once,  going  on  board  fhip  at  Piombino,  the 
port  nearefl  to  Siena ; and,  as  fourteen  years  later  he 
writes  to  his  old  comrade  of  thefe  days,  Piero  da  Noceto : 
— “ We  made  the  circuit  of  Corfica  ” . . . “a  tempeft  al- 
“ mofl  wrecked  us  on  the  Libyan  flrand.”  Still  “ do  I 
remember  well  what  wretched  nights  we  paffed,”  the 
poor  fecretaries,  “ among  the  feamen  at  Spezzia  and 
“ Porto  Venere,  and  how,  when  choked  with  the  bilge- 
“ flench  from  the  hold,  in  fpite  of  the  florm  we  chofe  to 
“ fleep  on  deck  rather  than  under  cover.  Together  we 
“ faw  Genoa,  mother-city  of  the  Ligurians ; we  climbed 
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“ the  Apennines,  and  after  croffing  the  Po,  vifited  Milan  ; 
“ we  fcaled  the  heaven-towering  Alps,  and  croffed  that 
“ dreadful  Devil’s  Bridge,  and  Lucern  Lake,  and  the 
“ Helvetian  plains,  until  we  came  to  Bafel.” 

The  firft  frefco  depifts  the  cavalcade  juft  fetting  forth 
for  this  land-journey  from  Genoa.  The  fea  is  behind  them, 
ftill  beaten  with  the  ftorms  which  had  befet  their  paffage  ; 
and  under  the  rain-clouds  we  difcern  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  bay,  covered  with  houfes,  probably  juft  below  the  point 
on  which  now  ftands  the  Doria  Palace  with  its  gardens. 
The  foreground  is  Ikilfully  and  beautifully  filled  in  with 
figures  ; the  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of  movement  and  life 
in  Pinturicchio’s  works  finds  no  place  here ; the  cheerful 
fetting  forth  of  the  ftorm-tolTed  company,  glad  once  more 
to  feel  the  folid  ground  beneath  their  feet,  is  well  ex- 
prefled  by  the  two  bright  figures  of  gentlemen  on  horfe- 
back  in  the  front ; the  folemnity  of  the  churchmen  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  is  in  admirable  contraft  with  the  ani- 
mation of  the  nearer  riders ; nothing  could  be  more 
clever  than  the  arrangement  of  the  piece,  which  is  fo  de- 
vifed  that  while  Capranica  on  his  mule  leads  the  procelTion 
forwards,  he  is  completely  eclipfed  by  Aineas,  who, — riding 
with  eafy  grace  a fplendid  white  horfe  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  picture, — attracts  the  whole  attention  of  the 
fpe<ftator.  The  freedom  of  his  feat  on  his  fpirited  charger 
contrafts  well  with  the  heavy  bearing  of  the  ecclefiaftics  on 
their  plodding  beafts.  They  have  too  a fomewhat  grim 
and  careworn  look,  while  AEneas  is  in  the  bloom  of  happy 
youth,  a beautiful  figure ; his  drefs  and  jewelled  cap  be- 
fpeak  his  noble  birth,  and  give  no  hint  of  the  poor 
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humanift-adventurer ; the  fmile  on  his  lips,  the  bright 
glance  of  his  eyes,  enlift  our  fympathy,  and  fecure  our 
interefl  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hero.  In  his  hand  he 
daintily  holds  a little  tablet,  indicating,  as  delicately  as 
poffible,  his  pofition  as  fecretary.  He  is  feconded  with 
much  artiftic  Ikill  by  another  and  an  equally  graceful 
figure  of  a young  man,  riding  a lively  bay,  and  leading  a 
greyhound  in  leafh ; it  would  be  pleafant  to  believe  that 
this  fecond  perfonage  is  the  brother-fecretary,  Piero  da 
Noceto.  Under  their  feet  fpring  the  gralfes  and  flowers  of 
the  early  year,  fymbols  of  youth  and  paffion ; while  the 
rainbow  acrofs  the  ftormy  Iky  tells  that  the  worfl;  is  over, 
and  that  the  fun  again  begins  to  fhine.  The  whole  frefco 
is  radiant  with  movement,  brightnefs,  and  hope.  So  beau- 
tiful is  it,  both  in  general  effedt  and  in  the  poetic  manage- 
ment of  details,  that  Vafari,  with  his  ufual  diflike  of  Pin- 
turicchio,  attributes  the  whole  of  it  to  the  hand  of  Raphael. 
It  has  fo  little  of  that  academic  formality  which  marks  the 
feries,  that  we  are  tempted  almofi:  to  believe  that  it  had  an 
independent  origin  ; yet  furely  it  were  fair,  in  the  abfence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  fay  that  here  at  leaft  Pinturic- 
chio,  though  doubtlefs  helped  and  infpired  by  his  famous 
“ garzone,”  did  ftill  tranfcend  himfelf,  and,  keeping  to  his 
agreement  and  his  duty,  both  conceived  the  piece  and 
painted  it  with  his  own  hand. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  in  paffing  that  in  all  thefrefcoes  the 
line  of  fight  is  taken  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
pidlure  ; an  arrangement  which,  while  it  enables  the  painter 
more  eafily  to  fill  the  tall  furfaces  he  has  to  deal  with, 
places  the  fpedtator  in  a wrong  pofition,  and  makes  the 
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whole  of  the  architectural  features  appear  out  of  perfpeCtive 
to  one  who  looks  at  them  from  the  floor  of  the  Library. 

This  gallant  fetting-forth  for  Bafel,  which  to  the  eyes 
of  young  iTneas  offered  fo  good  an  occafion  of  feeing  the 
world  and  winning  a pofition  in  it,  was  in  faCt  a ftep  tend- 
ing directly  away  from  the  true  goal  of  his  life.  Had  any 
one  told  him  at  this  time  that  his  (hould  be  a great  career 
as  a churchman,  he  would  have  turned  away  in  difgufl. 
A fecular,  not  a clerical  life,  was  now  the  aim  of  his  am- 
bition. In  a letter,  written  foon  after  his  admiflion  to 
deacon’s  orders,  he  tells  us  that  a while  back  there  was 
nothing  he  would  fo  much  have  abhorred  as  to  be  counted 
among  the  clergy.  For,  with  all  his  failings,  he  was  a man 
of  a fenfitive  confcience  and  of  religious  impulfes  ; fo 
that  the  reftraints  of  the  clerical  calling  would  have  galled 
him  ; the  contrafl;  between  his  love  of  pleafure  and  his 
fenfe  of  duty  would  have  caufed  too  painful  a conflict.  So 
now  he  was  fetting-out  to  enjoy  the  world  ; his  moral  na- 
ture had  no  high  ideal,  and  though  he  fcorned  the  grolTer 
vices  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  he  was  full  of  eagernefs 
for  the  more  refined  pleafures  of  life,  and  little  curious  to 
draw  too  flriCt  a line  betwixt  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful. 
There  are,  in  all  literature,  few  more  (hamelefs  things  than 
the  letters  in  which  he  commends  one  of  his  baftard  fons 
to  his  father’s  love  and  charge  ; he  expends  on  the  poor 
child  the  choiceft  common-places  of  Latin  profe  morality. 
And  apart  from  this  worfe  fide  of  his  character,  iTneas  was 
on  other  grounds  averfe  to  the  churchman’s  life.  The 
time  was  one  of  new  openings  for  intelligent  youths  ; and 
he  felt  in  himfelf  the  qualities  which  ought  to  enfure  fuc- 
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cefs.  He  was  good-looking,  quick-witted,  full  of  obferva- 
tion,  patient,  induftrious  ; his  tafle  was  good  and  cultivated, 
and  his  fkill  in  compofition,  fo  important  a matter  in  thofe 
da)rs,  was  almoft  unequalled.  The  Ciceronian  writer  might 
hope  for  everything,  and  could  afford  to  defpife  the  dulnefs 
or  fcholaftic  pedantry  of  the  clergy.  The  career  of  letters 
opened  out  new  villas  in  every  diredlion ; and  men  like 
iTneas  fawglimpfes  of  a cultured  comfortable  life,  in  which 
princes  and  cities  vied  in  their  kindnefs  to  the  learned,  and 
almoft  quarrelled  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  fup- 
port  them.  Laflly,  as  fecretary  to  the  aggrieved  Bifhop  of 
Fermo,  iTneas  was  committed  to  the  anti-papal  party;  to 
him,  as  to  his  mailer,  the  claims  of  a General  Council 
naturally  outweighed  the  authority  of  the  Papacy : Bafel 
was  a revolt  againll  the  pall ; the  Council  promifed  a 
learned  reformation  led  by  the  more  enlightened  bilhops  of 
Europe  ; above  all,  it  was  an  expreffion  of  that  quickly- 
growing  feelingof  national  life,  which  charadterized  this 
period,  and  was  diredlly  oppofed  to  both  the  imperialifm 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Hill  more  univerfal 
claims  fet  up  by  the  Papacy.  To  eredl  national  churches, 
proclaim  local  independence,  fway  the  lillening  world  with 
eloquent  Latin  fpeeches  of  Ciceronian  ring — thefe  were  the 
high  things  towards  which  young  Piccolomini  was  hallen- 
ing,  for  which  he  gladly  left  his  home  and  fatherland. 
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AENEAS  . SILVIVS  . A . BASILIENSI  . CONCILIO  . IN  . VLTE- 
RIOREM  . BRITANNIAM  . ORATOR  . AC  . SCOTIAM  . 
AD  . REGEM  . CALEXIVM  . MISSVS  . A . TEMPES- 
TATE  . IN  . NOVERGIAM  . PVLSVS  . ET  . PER  . 
BRITANNIAM  . REGIOS  . SPECVLATORES  . ELVDENS  . 
BASILEAM  . REVERTITVR. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Piccolomini  frefcoes  would 
give  much  prominence  to  the  Council  of  Bafel,  conlidering 
its  ftrong  anti-papal  tendencies  ; and  even  the  one  notice 
of  that  alfembly,  contained  in  the  above  infcription,  is 
hiftorically  incorredl.  For  iFneas  Silvius  was  not  de- 
fpatched  by  the  Council  to  Scotland,  nor  did  he  fet  forth 
from  Bafel.  It  was  from  Arras,  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  then  employer,  Cardinal  Albergata,  to  the  famous 
Congrefs  of  I435>  flarted  for  the  Britilh  Ifles. 

It  is  true  that  Albergata  had  been  the  reprefentative  of  the 
Council  at  the  Congrefs,  and  had  contributed  much  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  negotiations  there  carried  on ; it  is  alfo  pro- 
bable that  the  miffion  to  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  clofely 
connedled  with  the  peace  made  between  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  was,  fo  far,  an  attempt  to  forward  the  general 
policy  of  the  Conciliar  fathers.  Still,  in  fpite  of  this,  iFneas 
was  no  ambaffador  from  that  body,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  carried  with  him  their  inftrudlions.  He  was  fent  over. 
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in  fad;,  by  his  mailer  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
fpecial  care  feems  to  have  been  taken  to  divell  his  embaf- 
fage  of  all  appearance  of  being  an  important  affair. 

We  may  pafs  lightly  over  the  life  of  /Eneas  while  he 
w^as  ading  as  a ufeful  fcholar  and  fecretary  at  Bafel. 
During  this  period  he  was  fervant  to  many  mailers,  and 
tells  us  with  a kind  of  pride  that  he  had  managed  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  three  cardinals  and  three  bilhops,  Capra- 
nica,  his  firll  patron,  foon  became  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
fupport  a fecretary,  and  difmilled  him  ; he  was  then  taken 
up  by  Bilhop  Nicodemus  of  Freilingen,  a member  of  the 
great  houfe  of  the  Scala,  in  whofe  fuite  he  made  his  firll 
journey  to  Frankfort;  from  him  he  palfed  on  to  Bartholo- 
meo,  Bilhop  of  Novara.  While  with  him  he  came  into 
communication  with  both  the  fcandalous  Filippo  Maria, 
the  Vifconti  tyrant  of  Milan,  whom  he  did  not  hefitate 
to  laud  with  venal  eloquence,  and  with  Piccinino,  the 
famous  condottiere,  whom  he  vifited  in  order  to  lay  plans 
for  a dark  plot  againll  the  perfon  of  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  in  1435.  In  thefe  unwholefome  matters  iEneas 
feems  to  have  played  the  part  of  go-between  : nor  in  later 
days  did  he  Ihow  regret,  or  even  refentment  againll  the 
Bilhop  of  Novara,  who  led  him  into  great  peril  at  this 
time ; for  intrigue,  with  its  natural  rilks  and  chances, 
was  really  dear  to  him,  and  he  trod  lightly  enough  the 
perilous  paths  which  might  bring  him  to  fortune.  After 
his  connedlion  with  this  dangerous  mailer  was  over,  he 
fortunately  found  employment  under  Niccolo  d’Albergata, 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  the  moll  capable  and  influential 
man  at  Bafel.  And  when  the  peace  of  Arras  changed  the 
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balance  of  European  politics,  and  caufed  great  feeling  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  who  threatened  im- 
mediate war  againft  the  new  confederates,  it  became  delir- 
able  that  troubles  Ihould,  if  pofTible,  be  made  for  the  Eng- 
lifh  King,  fo  as  to  hinder  him  from  endeavouring  to  break 
up  the  newly-made  continental  peace.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  well  that  an  envoy  fhould  be  forthwith  fent  to 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  crofs,  or 
at  leaft  to  menace,  the  Border.  And  whom  fhould  they 
send.?  The  envoy  muft  be  perfuafive,  able,  refolute,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  accredited  ; yet  not  fo  diftinguifhed  as  to  attradt  the 
hoftile  attention  of  the  Englifh  Court,  or  furnifhed  with 
fuch  definite  inflrudtions  as  might,  in  cafe  of  his  feizure, 
lead  to  unpleafant  confequences  to  his  mafters.  There  was 
no  man  at  Arras  who  feemed  to  anfwer  to  thefe  conditions 
better  than  iEneas  Silvius  : he  had  already  proved  his  elo- 
quence ; his  ftyle  was  beyond  blame  ; he  could  be  trufted 
to  do  what  he  was  told ; his  induftry  as  well  as  his  courage 
had  undergone  full  proof;  and  as  fecretary  to  the  famous 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  he  would  carry  weight  at  the  Scot- 
tifh  Court,  while,  as  he  had  neither  office  nor  title,  it  was 
hoped  that  his  apparent  infignificance  would  fecure  him 
from  too  much  attention.  It  was  given  out  that  the  fecre- 
tary was  being  fent  to  James  I.  to  reconcile  a certain  Scot- 
tiffi  prelate  to  that  prince ; or  that  he  was  going  in  the 
name  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to  beg  for  the  libera- 
tion of  fome  perfonage  held  captive  in  Scotland.  To  allay 
fufpicion,  it  was  thought  good  that  he  fhould  avoid  the 
long  fea  paffage,  and  attempt  to  pafs  through  England  to 
Edinburgh.  He  accordingly  croffed  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
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and  fo  through  Kent  to  London.  Here,  in  fpite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, his  further  advance  was  flopped  ; and  he  had  to 
retrace  his  Heps  to  Dover:  but  not  before  his  obfervant 
eyes,  as  he  tells  us,  had  been  “ pleafed  with  the  fight  of 
“ fwarming  wealthy  London,  and  Paul’s  high  fane  and  the 
“ marvellous  royal  tombs  (at  Weftminfler),  and  Thames, 
“ which  feems  to  run  more  fwiftly  up  than  down  (for  to 
“ the  Italian  a tidal  river  alfo  was  a marvel),  and  the 
“ bridge  which  is  a town  in  itfelf,  and  the  village  in  which 
“ fame  fays  that  men  are  born  with  tails,  and,  moft  note- 
“ worthy  of  all,  the  golden  maufoleum  of  St.  Thomas  of 
“ Canterbury,  all  befprent  with  diamonds, pearls,  carbuncles, 
“ before  which  they  deem  it  facrilege  to  offer  anything 
“ lefs  valuable  than  filver.”  The  tail-producing  town  was 
Strood  near  Rochefler,  which  legend  had  confufed  with 
Stroud  in  Glouceflerfhire.  The  flory  runs  that  when  St. 
Auguftine  was  paffing  through  the  Weft  of  England,  he 
preached  to  the  men  of  Stroud ; and  they,  inftead  of 
humbly  liftening,  made  fport  of  him  and  his  followers,  by 
faftening  fifties’  tails  to  their  backs : when  the  Saint  dif- 
covered  the  practical  joke,  in  his  wrath  he  prayed  that 
they  and  their  lucklefs  pofterity  for  ever  might  be  born 
with  tails.  This  unpleafant  diftindtion  was  transferred  by 
common  rumour  from  Glouceflerfhire  to  Kent ; and  thus 
iEneas,  paffing  through  the  little  town  on  the  Medway, 
was  told  the  marvel ; which,  like  a prudent  and  modern 
man,  he  reports  as  he  had  heard  it,  without  giving  it  any 
credence. 

From  Dover  iEneas  returned  to  the  continent,  paffing 
through  the  famous  entrepot  of  Bruges  to  Sluys,  “ where  is 
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“ the  moft  crowded  harbour  in  all  the  Weft,”  whence  he  fet 
fail  dired:  for  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Again  was  his  voyage 
unfortunate  ; ftormy  weather  from  the  fouthward  drove  him 
up  to  the  Norwegian  coaft,  and  in  the  wildeft  time  of 
winter  he  was  out  at  fea  twelve  days  before  his  ftruggling 
captain  could  land  him  at  the  port  of  Leith.  In  his  fear 
.^neas  had  vowed  a pilgrimage  ; and,  diredly  he  reached 
land,  haftened  to  fulfil  it,  by  going  barefoot  over  fnow  and 
ice  fome  ten  miles  to  the  fhrine  of  “ our  Lady  of  the 
White  Kirk  ” in  Haddingtonfhire ; he  was  fo  much  ex- 
haufted,  and  had  fuffered  fo  feverely  in  his  feet,  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  back  to  Edinburgh  in  a litter.  To  this  pain- 
ful pilgrimage  he  attributed  in  after  life  his  frequent  attacks 
of  gout,  and  that  infirmity  of  the  feet  which  was  urged 
againft  him  by  his  opponents  at  the  time  of  his  eledion  to 
the  papal  throne. 

At  Edinburgh  he  was  admitted  to  that  interview  with 
James  I.  of  Scotland  which  forms  the  fubjed  of  the  fecond 
frefco.  It  is  in  fome  refpeds  one  of  the  leaft  fuccefsful  of 
Pinturicchio’s  efforts ; for  it  is  thoroughly  unreal,  and 
wears  a peculiarly  ftiff  and  academic  look.  There  is  no 
animation  in  the  figure  of  ^Eneas,  pleading  as  orator,  nor 
does  he  ftand  forth  in  the  pidure  with  fufficient  promi- 
nence ; the  byftanders,  who  wear  fancy  dreffes,  by  no 
means  after  the  Scottifti  pattern,  are  but  flightly  interefted 
by  his  eloquence;  King  James  is  dignified,  and  the  one 
important  figure  of  the  piece.  The  painter  has  evidently 
taken  far  more  pleafure  in  the  decoration  than  in  the  living 
figures ; the  beautiful  cinque-cento  arches  and  roof  per- 
taining to  a building  never  yet  feen  in  Scotland,  and  very 
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unlike  Holyrood,  the  admirable  perfpediive  of  floor  and 
throne-fteps,  the  pleaflng  landfcape  feen  behind  the  royal 
feat,  are  perfedly  fuccefsful  as  wall-ornament.  But  Edin- 
burgh knew  no  fuch  audience-hall ; the  towers  of  the  city- 
in  the  background  are  purely  imaginary ; nor  are  the  hills 
and  water  in  the  lead  like  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reprefent ; the  interview  took  place  in  the 
dead  of  winter ; yet  Pinturicchio  has  his  trees  in  full  leaf, 
while  a fummer  brightnefs  floods  the  fcene.  The  general 
effed  of  the  colouring  of  this  compartment  is  frefh  and 
good,  if  we  can  only  forget  its  want  of  truthfulnefs. 

Though  iFneas  alfures  us  that  “ he  obtained  from  King 
“ James  everything  for  which  he  had  come  begging,”  he 
means  that  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  the  pretexts  of  hisem- 
bafly,  and  that  the  difgraced  or  imprifoned  prelate  was  re- 
ftored  to  favour  ; of  the  real  objed  of  the  milTion  we  hear 
no  more.  James  was  unwilling  to  create  troubles  for  himfelf 
with  England,  and  declared  himfelf  neutral,  offering  to 
make  alliance  with  the  parties  to  the  Arras  agreement  with 
a view  to  peace  only,  and  not  for  war ; farther  he  would 
not  go.  So  foon  as  this  was  quite  clear,  ^Fneas  bade  him 
farewell,  receiving  rich  prefents  and  money  for  his  travel- 
ling charges  ; and,  deeming  any  rifk  better  than  another 
long  fea  voyage,  paffed  in  difguife  through  England  to 
Dover,  and  fo  back  again  to  Bafel.  He  has  left  in  his 
Commentaries  the  mod  graphic  account  of  this,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  eventful  portions  of  his  life.  His  keen  eyes 
took  note  of  all ; we  fee  that  the  Scots  of  his  day  were  not 
unlike  thofe  of  modern  times  ; he  praifes  and  is  allured  by 
the  comelinefs  of  the  blue-eyed  women,  ihivers  at  the  fcant 
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clothing  of  the  men,  is  much  interefted  and  amazed  to  fee 
that  when  in  winter  the  half-naked  poor  folk  came  to  beg 
for  bread,  they  received,  in  fpite  of  the  Biblical  precept,  a 
ftone,  and  went  off  well  contented  with  the  gift ; for  in 
that  land,  he  fays,  “ they  have  a lingular  kind  of  ful- 
“ phurous  ftone,  which  is  burnt  inflead  of  wood,  whereof 
“ they  have  none.”  It  is  clear  that  the  pits  about  Edin- 
burgh were  worked  in  his  time,  and  that  a winter  diftri- 
bution  of  coals  to  the  needy  was  as  well  underflood  then 
as  now.  Little  as  may  have  been  the  political  fuccefs  of 
this  million  to  Scotland,  we  owe  to  it  a mofl  vivid  pidlure 
of  thefe  iflands  as  they  appeared  to  an  obfervant  foreigner 
in  the  firfl  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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III. 

HIC  . AENEAS  . A . FOELICE  . V . ANTIPAPA  . LEGATVS 
AD  . FEDERICVM  . Ill  . CAESAREM  . MISSVS  . LAVREA  . 
CORONA  . DONATVR  . ET  . INTER  . AMICOS  . EIVS  . 
AC  . SECRETARIVS  . ANNVMERATVR  . ET  . PRAEFI- 
CITVR. 

Some  little  time  before  his  journey  to  Scotland,  iEneas 
Silvius  had  accompanied  his  patron,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce,  to  Ripaille,  near  Thonon,  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of 
Lake  Leman,  where  the  hermit-prince  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
had  comfortably  eftablifhed  his  little  court.  Scarcely  a year 
before  he  had  laid  down  his  fceptre  as  Duke  of  Savoy, 
though  he  ftill  retained  the  title,  and  continued  to  a con- 
fiderable  extent  to  take  part  in  the  actual  government  of 
the  duchy.  Under  the  hermit’s  garb  the  old  man  cloaked  an 
ambitious  fpirit  and  luxurious  taftes  ; the  religious  exercifes 
and  good  living  pradlifed  and  enjoyed  by  Charles  V.  at  Jufte 
were  not  more  ftrongly  contrafted  than  were  the  hermit’s 
drefs  with  the  eafy  manners  of  the  court  at  Ripaille.  But 
while  honeft  Piero  da  Noceto,  Aeneas’  fellow-fecretary,  faw 
at  once  through  the  tranfparent  difguife,  and  wrote  with 
charcoal  on  the  wall,  in  Cicero’s  words,  that  “ totius  in- 
“ juftit  iae  nulla  capitalior  eft  quam  eorum,  qui,  cum 
“ maxime  fallunt,  id  agunt  ut  viri  boni  efte  videantur  ” 
(De  Offic.,  i.  13),  the  pliant  A£neas  did  not  choofe  to  lift 
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the  cloak  which  covered  fo  great  hypocrify,  and  from  this 
point  the  career  of  Piero  lay  apart  from  that  of  his  lefs 
fcrupulous  comrade,  whofe  flexible  code  of  honour  led 
him,  through  many  flraits,  at  lafl  to  the  fummit  of  his  am- 
bition. For  ^neas  flattered  the  hermit  with  fuch  fuccefs 
that  he  was  invited  to  enter  his  fervice ; and,  as  his  pofi- 
tion  at  Bafel  was  growing  doubtful,  while  the  leading 
men  drew  quietly  away,  and  advancement  from  the  Con- 
ciliar party  became  daily  lefs  probable,  he  hailed  his  ap- 
pointment as  fecretary  to  Amadeus  with  delight ; to  be 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  new  anti-pope — Amadeus  was 
eledled  Pope  by  the  Council  in  1439,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  Felix  V. — feemed  to  him  to  be  a great  flroke  of 
good  fortune.  The  election  of  Felix,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  fatal  to  the  Council,  and  TEneas  foon  recognized  the 
fad:,  taking  precautions  and  prudent  meafures  accordingly; 
his  pofition  as  “ Cancellifta”  in  the  little  anti-papal  court 
proved  after  all  to  be  but  a precarious  preferment. 

During  this  period  ^Fneas  fpent  his  leifure,  of  which  he 
had  no  fmall  amount,  in  literary  purfuits.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time  a man  who  followed  Cicero’s  ftyle  and 
efchewed  the  fchoolmen,  who  preferred  artiflic  compofition 
to  logical  exaditude,  and  drew  infpiration  from  the  Latin 
daffies,  was  ftyled  a poet,  whether  he  wrote  in  verfe  or  in 
profe  ; Cicero  himfelf,  in  spite  of  his  execrable  hexameters, 
was  the  prince  of  poets,  and  Aeneas,  at  Bafel,  had  been 
recognized  as  a poet  on  the  flrength  of  his  admirable  flyle; 
he  had  alfo  fpent  no  little  time  on  adual  verfe  compofi- 
tion ; academic  elegiacs,  fatires,  epiftles,  worked  on  claf- 
fical  models,  and  tinged  wdth  their  prevalent  immorality. 
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feemed  to  give  him  a fecond  claim  to  poetic  honours. 
Above  all,  he  painfully  achieved  a long  Latin  poem  of 
fome  two  thoufand  lines,  entitled  “ Nymphilexis,”  which 
his  friends  feem  to  have  regarded  as  a fupreme  effort  of  his 
genius.  In  it,  as  elfewhere,  were  apparent  the  loofe 
ideas  of  the  young  man  on  moral  queflions  ; his  private 
career  at  Bafel  and  at  the  German  Court  was  as  difcredit- 
able  as  the  apologies  he  thought  well  to  offer  for  it  in  his 
old  age. 

During  this  period,  in  1440,  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia,  head  of  the  Hapfburg  houfe,  had 
been  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  chofen  Emperor 
with  the  title  of  Frederick  III.  Deftined  to  be  for  half  a 
century  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it  may  feem 
ftrange  that  Frederick  is  fo  little  known  to  pofterity.  He 
ruled  through  a great  part  of  the  Renaiffance-period,  and, 
though  very  feeble  as  a ftatefman  and  foldier,  had  the  taftes 
and  fympathies  of  a cultivated  prince.  No  man  had  a better 
eye  for  fine  jewels  and  Rones,  or  more  love  for  a well- 
tilled  garden  ; he  tried  to  give  the  fomewhat  backward 
German  court  a more  literary  tone.  Accordingly,  when 
iEneas  Silvias  came  with  the  ambaffador  from  Bafel  to  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  1442,  and  was  commended  to  him  by 
fome  leading  prelates  as  a great  mafter  of  fine  Italian 
learning,  urbanity,  and  Ryle,  the  young  German  King  (as 
the  Emperor  eledl  was  properly  Ryled  previoufly  to  his 
coronation)  was  pleafed  at  the  thought  of  fecuring  fo  much 
bright  culture  for  his  court,  and  made  Rich  handfome 
offers  to  the  fecretary  as  proved  quite  irrefiRible.  He  pro- 
pofed  to  make  him  one  of  the  Imperial  fecretaries,  and  alfo 
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to  confer  on  him  the  high,  if  vague  dignity  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate. ^Lneas  readily  accepted  both  the  office  and  the 
honour  ; for  “ afterwards,”  he  tells  us,  “ when  things  were 
“ changed,  and  all  abandoned  Felix,  refufing  to  recognize 
“ him  as  Pope,  I,  too,  betook  myfelf  to  Frederick  the 
“ Caefar  ; for  I did  not  wiffi  at  once  to  crofs  over  from 
lide  to  fide  ; ” he  did  not  fee  his  way  clearly  to  the  feet  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  for  the  tranfition  would  have  been  far  too 
abrupt,  and  the  half-ftarved  fecretary  had  few  friends  at 
the  Roman  court  ; he  therefore  caught  at  the  opportunity 
of  attaching  himfelf  to  the  neutral  Germans,  and  to  the 
fervice  of  one  who  was  both  a lover  of  letters  and  head  of 
the  Weftern  world. 

Though  not  unknown  in  Italy,  where  each  prince 
claimed  the  right  of  conferring  the  laurel  wreath  on  fome 
learned  man  of  his  little  court,  where  Petrarch  and  Dante, 
after  his  death,  had  been  made  Poets  Laureate,  and  where 
the  Emperor  Sigifmond  had  crowned  Antonio  Beccadelli 
at  Siena  in  1433,  ftill  the  honour  had  not  yet  been  heard 
of  in  ruder  Germany.  It  feems  to  have  held  the  place  of 
an  extraordinary  and  honorary  degree,  as  It  were  a dod:o- 
rate  in  arts,  a fpecial  mark  of  literary  excellence,  tenable 
only  by  one  happy  holder  at  a time.  If  the  right  to  confer 
it  were  conceded  to  each  prince  who  might  wiffi  to  have  one 
fpecial  model  of  elegant  fcholarffiip  at  his  court,  there  might 
poffibly  be  feveral  poets  laureate  at  one  time  in  different 
places ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  were  to  claim  it  for  himfelf  alone,  as  now  feemed 
probable,  then  the  honour  would  be  enhanced  both  by  the 
dignity  of  the  giver,  and  by  the  fa<fl  that  It  was  tenable  by 
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only  one  perfon  in  the  world.  No  wonder  then  that  to  be 
crowned  Poet  Laureate  by  imperial  hands  was  regarded  as 
a very  high  honour ; no  wonder  that  iLneas  Silvius  hence- 
forward, till  the  Papacy  made  him  fuperior  even  to  this, 
feduloufly  figned  himfelf  “ Poeta  ” in  all  his  letters.  Like 
his  fuccelTor  in  the  fame  honour,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  he 
thought  fcorn  of  thofe  degrees  which  indicated  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  and  prided  himfelf  on  a diftindlion  which 
raifed  him  to  the  higheft  rank  among  the  Humanifts. 
The  diploma  which  declares  him  Poet  Laureate  is  dated 
Frankfort,  27  July,  1442;  it  gave  him  the  rights  of  an 
academic  mafter  of  the  liberal  arts,  authorized  him  to  pub- 
lilh,  read,  expound,  difcufs,  all  poefy,  enabled  him  to  wear 
a gold-embroidered  robe,  with  fitting  ornaments. 

The  inveftiture  of  iLneas  as  Poet  Laureate  by  Frede- 
rick III.  at  Frankfort  forms  the  fubjed;  of  the  third  frefco. 
He  kneels,  in  a flowing  gown,  though  notin  that  fplendid 
robe  which  fhould  betoken  hereafter  his  new  dignity,  at 
his  patron’s  feet ; his  figure  and  fine  features  are  full  of 
graceful  repofe.  The  grouping  of  the  crowd  around  is 
fufficiently  varied,  though  the  company  hardly  fhows  much 
intereft  in  the  ceremony.  Some  of  the  figures  are  beauti- 
ful ; there  is  a tale  that  the  handfome  boy  in  the  right 
foreground  of  the  pidure  (reckoning  right  and  left  by 
the  hands  of  the  fpedator)  was  intended  for  the  youthful 
Raphael ; as  this  is  alfo  faid  of  two  figures  in  other  frefcoes, 
it  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Pinturicchio  may 
not  improbably  have,  confcioufly  or  not,  copied  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  one  of  the  mofl:  beautiful  youths  of  his 
day,  taking  him  more  or  lefs  definitely  as  a model.  The 
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background  is  one  of  thofe  conventional  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  evidently  gave  Pinturicchio  great  pleafure  ; 
it  is  a fine  piece  of  perfpeClive  work  in  fpite  of  its  im- 
poflibility  as  an  aClual  building.  But  who  can  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  groups  in  the  diftance  ? Why  Ihould  a 
man  be  {tabbing  a woman  on  the  roof?  and  why  in  the 
ficy  does  a bird  of  prey  attack  a fcreaming  goofe  ? Does  it 
reprefent  the  imperial  eagle  fwooping  down  on  ignorance, 
according  to  the  adage,  “ Aquila  non  captat  mufcas,” 
which  was  ufed  of  the  great  German  bird  ? It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  note  that,  as  if  to  mark  the  abfolute  neutrality 
of  Germany  in  the  great  queltion  of  the  day,  there  is  not 
in  all  the  crowd,  not  even  among  the  courtiers  by  the 
throne,  a fingle  ecclefiaftic. 
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IV. 

AENEAS  . A . FEDERICO  . Ill  . IMP  . LEGATVS  . AD  . EVGE- 
NIVM  . nil  . MISSVS  . NON  . SOLVM  . El  . RECON- 
CILIATVS  . EST  . SED  . HIPODIACONVS  . ET  . SECRE- 
TARIVS  . MOX  . TERGESTINVS  . DEINDE  . SENEN  . 
ANTISTES  . CREATVS. 

The  Laurel  Crown  fymbolized  the  transfer  of  the  alle- 
giance of  iEneas  from  Felix  V.  to  Frederick  III.  ; yet  the 
wary  fecretary  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  make  the  change 
till  he  had  firft  applied  to  his  late  mafter  for  permiffion  fo 
to  better  his  fortunes.  In  this  he  followed  one  chief  rule 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  make  no  enemies  among  great  or 
fmall ; and  he  feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  fucceeded  in  de- 
ferting  the  falling  anti-pope  without  offending  him.  He 
doubtlefs  pointed  out  that  he  could  be  ferviceable  to  him 
with  the  German  King,  of  whofe  recognition  Felix  as  yet 
did  not  defpair.  And  indeed  for  a time  iFneas  did  not 
altogether  fever  himfelf  from  old  connexions  ; for,  though 
he  fays  that  “ I now  repented  me  of  thefe  their  follies,”  he 
made  no  parade  of  his  penitence  folong  as  Frederick  feemed 
likely  to  wed  Margaret  of  Savoy,  widow  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
and  daughter  of  Felix.  Nor  did  the  vifit  of  Frederick  to 
Bafel  and  the  Conciliar  fathers  appear  to  him  to  be  the 
right  moment  to  fhow  his  forrow  for  their  errors.  When, 
however,  the  marriage  fcheme  fell  through,  and  it  became 
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clear  that  Frederick  would  not  go  over  to  the  anti-pope’s 
fide,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  declare  againfi:  the  Con- 
ciliar party  and  its  plans,  and  to  begin  in  good  earneft  his 
ficilful  palTage  “ from  oppofition  through  neutrality  to  the 
“ Curial  fide.” 

Thefe  were  alfo  the  weariefi;  and  mofi;  unhappy  days  of 
his  life.  The  Foreign  Office  of  Frederick  III.  was  the 
home  of  dulnefs  ; the  fellow-clerks  of  the  new  Italian 
fecretary  difliked  him  at  once  for  his  clevernefs  and  for 
his  vices;  his  fubtle  intelledt,  refined  taftes,  even  his  keen 
interefl  in  the  world  around  him,  contrafted  too  much 
with  their  deadnefs  of  mind,  love  of  routine,  fluporous 
honefly ; the  Germans  with  their  coarfe  taftes  and  com- 
monplace amufements  and  grofs  immoralities  difliked  the 
manner  of  their  comrade’s  life.  Though  flill  a layman, 
he  had  no  intention  of  putting  an  inconvenient  wife 
between  himfelf  and  the  chances  of  clerical  preferment, 
fhould  it  feem  well  for  him  to  embark  on  that  career.  A 
life  of  cynical  licenfe  was,  in  his  view,  little  bar  to  the 
priefthood  ; a wife  would  have  been  a fatal  obflacle.  Yet 
he  found  fmall  folace  in  his  practices  and  amufements ; his 
letters  at  this  period  are  full  of  gloom  ; the  “ mifery  of 
“ courtiers,”  of  which  he  now  wrote,  a favourite  theme 
with  authors  who  both  lack  independence  and  fmart  under 
patronage,  is  defcribed  in  his  mofi;  eloquent  manner ; he 
tells  us  of  poverty  and  negledt,  dulnefs,  ill  will,  a career 
apparently  at  an  end,  which  has  led  him  downwards  at  lafi: 
to  the  drudgery  of  a half-ftarved  clerk’s  ftool.  Still,  things 
brightened  fomewhat  when,  a little  later,  he  fucceeded  in 
winning  the  powerful  fupport  and  friendlhip  of  Gafpar 
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Schlick,  the  German  Chancellor,  the  man  who  well  under- 
ftood  the  problems  of  the  time,  and  gave  to  German  poli' 
tics  that  diredfion  which  led  to  the  reconciliation  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  the  reftoration  of  unity,  and  ultimately  the  rife 
of  i4^neas  to  the  papal  throne.  Schlick  reprefented  the 
wealthy  burgher-party  in  the  ftate  ; he  was  the  “new  man” 
the  like  of  whom  could  be  found  in  many  lands,  and 
whom  princes  gladly  ufed  to  check  the  feudal  ariftocracy  ; 
he  was  the  man  of  all  others  fitted  to  appreciate  the  abilities 
and  devotion  of  vEneas : for  the  clever  Italian  would  aid 
him  to  manage  the  flower  Germans,  and  might  be  trufted 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  them  in  either  feelings 
or  interefls. 

We  have  in  that  lingular  “ Vifion  of  Fortune”  which 
he  declares  that  he  beheld  in  the  year  1 444,  a proof  of  his 
reftleffnefs  and  ambition  at  this  time  ; it  was  alfo  during  this 
period  that  he  addreffed  a remarkable  letter  to  his  old  friend 
Piero  da  Noceto.  “ I ferve  a prince,”  he  fays,  “ who,  as 
“ you  know,  belongs  to  neither  party,  and  who,  holding 
“ the  middle  courfe,  defires  the  reunion  of  all.  It  is  not 
“ feemly  that  the  fervant  fhould  defire  anything  fave  that 
“ which  the  mailer  defires.  ...  If  God  grants  this^union, 
“ better  times  will  come  for  both  of  us  ; but  when  this 
“ will  be,  I cannot  tell.  In  the  meantime  I will  infinuate 
“ myfelf  into  the  King’s  good  graces,  will  hearken  to  the 
“ King,  follow  the  King.  What  he  wills,  that  will  I : 
“ I will  never  oppofe  him,  nor  interfere  beyond  my  office. 
“ . . .If  they  fay  yes,  I will  fay  yes ; if  they  fay  no,  my 
“ no  fhall  echo  theirs.”  Here  is  no  high  ideal,  or  voice  of 
a man  of  principle  : let  us  fee  how  the  echoes  of  this  period 
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come  back  to  us  from  him  when  he  is  no  longer  the  ftrug- 
gling  fecretary,  but  the  fupreme  Pontiff  on  St.  Peter’s  feat. 
In  his  bull  condemning  his  own  works  (dated  26  April, 
1463),  he  refers  to  this  time  with  open  franknefs  : “ like  a 
“ young  bird  from  the  neft,  ignorant  and  lacking  fkill,  we 
“ came  to  Bafel.  . . . Our  own  writings  pleafed  us  then, 
“ after  the  manner  of  poets,  who  recite  their  works  ; in  the 
“ ingenuous  time  of  youth  we  were  troubled  with  few 
“ doubts,  and  were  guided  by  thofe  who  were  wifer  and 
“ older  than  ourfelves.  But  when  the  Roman  King  re- 
“ fufed  to  recognize  Felix  V.,  it  fuited  us  to  pafs  on  to  the 
“ neutral  party,  in  order  that  among  them  we  might  have 
“ greater  freedom  to  hear  the  truth  ; and,  if  we  had  to  yield, 
“ that  we  might  not  have  to  go  over  at  once  from  one 
“ extreme  to  the  other.” 

This,  then,  was  the  pofition  of  iTneas  in  thefe  years; 
he  balanced  between  the  parties,  watching  the  figns  of  the 
times,  and  carefully  taking  advantage  of  every  turn  and 
change  which  might  prove  to  be  in  his  favour.  His  great 
patron  Schlick  was  ftrongly  inclined  towards  the  fide  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  who  lately,  in  September,  1443,  had  ven- 
tured to  return  to  Rome.  Month  by  month  the  profpedls 
of  Felix  darkened  ; the  Germans  began  to  feel  that  neutra- 
lity might  laft  too  long  ; and  finally,  the  threatening  Turk 
could  no  more  be  kept  out  of  fight.  The  battle  of  Varna 
(loth  November,  1444),  in  which  King  Wladiflas  and  Car- 
dinal Cefarini  met  their  tragic  fate,  left  all  Europe  open 
towards  the  Eaft : everything  feemed  to  point  towards 
reconciliation  and  reunion  in  the  Weft. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  1445  iTneas  was  fent  by 
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Frederick  III.  to  communicate  to  Pope  Eugeniusthe  views 
of  the  third  or  neutral  party  ; they  propofed  that  their  neu- 
trality fhould  laft  one  year  longer,  during  which  time  a 
general  Council  fhould  meet  at  Conftance  or  Auglburg, 
or  fome  Danubian  city,  to  confider  and  fecure  the  liberties 
of  the  German  Church.  Rome  and  Bafel  were  both 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  great  affembly.  While  the 
Conciliar  fathers,  aware  of  their  weaknefs,  and  afraid  of 
leaving  the  fafe  Ihelter  of  the  walls  of  Basel,  refufed  to 
fend  envoys  to  fuch  a council,  iEneas  fet  forth,  with  his 
mafter’s  wilhes  fully  underftood,  for  Rome.  Though  Rill 
but  a fecretary,  from  this  moment  he  becomes  a perfonage 
in  European  hiftory;  to  him  more  than  to  any  man  is  due 
the  fuccefsful  healing  of  the  fchifm  of  the  Weft  ; from  this 
time  forward  he  deals  with  high  thoughts  of  European 
policy  ; he  rifes  to  the  theme,  and  acquits  himfelf  with  tad: 
and  graceful  clevernefs  ; it  is  perhaps  his  heft  time,  bringing 
out  the  better  ftde  of  his  charader,  and  giving  play  to  his 
fpecial  gifts  ; he  feems  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  ifllies  at  ftake.  We  become  aware  that  there  are 
guiding  lines  in  his  mind  ; the  delire  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  wilh  for  a combined  effort  to  ftem  the 
forward  movement  of  the  Turks.  His  journey  into  Italy, 
undertaken  in  winter,  was  in  itfelf  no  fmall  teft  of  refolu- 
tion  and  endurance  ; he  encountered  torrents  of  rain  in  the 
upland  country,  and  found  all  the  bridges  broken  in  the 
Carinthian  Alps.  For  three  days,  guided  by  peafants,  he 
had  to  “ fcale  moft  high  and  tracklefs  mountains,  and  pre- 
“ cipitous  fnow-clad  rocks.”  And  if  the  thought  of  Italy 
beyond  rejoiced  him,  he  muft  alfo  have  felt  much  doubt 
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as  to  his  reception  at  his  journey’s  end.  How  could  he, 
mouthpiece  of  conciliar  eloquence  at  Bafel,  fecretary  after- 
wards to  the  falling  anti-pope,  expedl  to  be  welcome  to 
Eugenius  ? Still,  he  fomehow  ftruggled  through,  going 
down  to  his  beloved  Siena  before  venturing  to  Rome  ; there 
his  kinsfolk  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  rulh  into  the 
prefence  of  one  fo  fierce  and  unforgiving  as  the  Pope. 
But  iEneas  knew  better  ; if  Eugenius  could  detach  Frede- 
rick completely  from  the  Bafel  fathers,  and  perfuade  him 
and  Germany  to  abandon  their  neutrality,  the  fchifm  muft 
come  to  an  end  ; and  the  envoy  was  well  aware  that  under 
thefe  circumftances  he  was  fafe  enough.  He  alfo  by  this 
time  had  fecured  for  himfelf  influential  friends  in  the  Papal 
Curia,  and  had  in  reality  little  reafon  to  dread  the  venture, 
though  it  afterwards  pleafed  him  to  fancy  himfelf  a hero 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand  for  duty’s  fake.  “ I told  my 
“ parents,  that  I had  undertaken  this  embafly,  and  would 
“ carry  it  out  to  a profperous  end,  or  perifh  in  the 
“ attempt.” 

As  was  no  doubt  forefeen,  his  perfonal  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  was  not  long  delayed,  or  clogged  with  any 
difficult  conditions  ; the  ceremony  forms  the  fubjedl  of  the 
fourth  frefco.  Still  wearing  his  layman  drefs  and  long 
hair,  iEneas  kneels  before  Eugenius,  and  humbly  kilTes  his 
foot;  of  all  the  compofitions  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  formal. 
The  lines,  whether  of  the  architecture  or  of  the  groups,  all 
converge  on  the  central  figure  of  the  Pope,  which  is  digni- 
fied and  fimple  ; the  various  tints  of  green  on  the  baldachino 
and  in  the  papal  robes  form  a fine  piece  of  delicate  colour- 
ing. In  the  foreground  fit  two  figures,  faid  to  be  portraits 
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of  the  Cardinals  of  Como  and  Amiens,  warm  friends  of  the 
fecretary-envoy ; in  the  background,  through  the  arch  at 
the  pope’s  right  hand,  we  fee  iEneas  again  kneeling,  this 
time  apparently  to  receive  inveftiture  as  a cardinal ; on  the 
other  hand  is  a little  piece  of  landfcape  with  unimportant 
figures  moving  through  it. 

The  reconciliation  once  effedted,  iTneas  became  the 
centre  of  a great  chain  of  negotiations  ; he  had  now  made 
the  difficult  ftep,  and  had  fafely  palTed  from  neutrality  to 
the  papal  fide ; the  highefi;  promotion  feemed  at  laft 
within  his  reach.  Now,  like  his  friend  Gafpar  Schlick, 
he  undertook  fecretly  to  undermine,  in  favour  of  the 
Papacy,  the  neutrality  of  Germany,  and  to  win  the  alle- 
giance of  the  princes  with  the  fmalleft  poffible  conceffions 
from  the  pope  in  return.  Deftly  he  played  his  double 
part  as  open  envoy  of  Frederick  and  fecret  agent  of 
Eugenius ; it  was  work  for  which  he  had  a natural  aptitude, 
ftrengthened  by  long  and  careful  training.  Though  the 
talk  was  difficult,  and  might  well  end  in  failure,  it  had 
the  fpecial  advantage  that  it  opened  out  rich  villas  of 
promotion  and  plenty.  For  both  pope  and  emperor  had 
good  things  to  give,  and  ALneas  hungered  much  after  fuch 
rewards  for  his  fervices.  He  had  already,  though  llill  a 
layman,  held  more  than  one  piece  of  church  preferment, 
the  provoftlhip  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  given  him  by 
the  duke,  and  a little  Alpine  pariffi  worth  fixty  gold  pieces 
yearly.  But  wealth  and  advancement  clearly  depended  now 
on  his  abandoning  the  lay  eftate  for  the  clerical  calling  ; 
his  perfonal  dillike  to  the  prieEhood,  and  the  unchecked 
licenfe  of  his  life  were  already  toning  down  under  the 
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mellowing  influence  of  years  ; he  found  his  inclinations 
no  longer  at  variance  with  his  interefls  ; “ formerly,”  he 
writes  to  Piero  da  Noceto,  “ I had  taken  care  not  to  en- 
“ tangle  myfelf  in  holy  orders,  for  I dreaded  continence, 
“ which,  however  laudable,  is  more  likely  to  be  praifed  in 
“ word  than  followed  in  deed,  and  is  more  fitting  to  a 
“ philofopher  than  a poet ; but  now,”  he  adds,  “ I have 
“ palTed  from  the  worlhip  of  Venus  to  that  of  Bacchus,” 
which  deity  he  largely  praifes,  and  feems  to  think  that  he 
has  taken  an  upward  ftep;  he  has  become,  he  fays,  more 
flaid  in  manner,  and  has  quite  changed  the  direction  of  his 
ftudies.  At  Bafel  he  had  worked  hard  at  Horace,  Virgil, 
Ovid  ; in  Germany,  he  had  turned  to  Ariflotle,  reading  the 
Politics  in  Aretino’s  Latin  rendering  ; and  now,  laftly,  he 
had  bought  a noble  Latin  Bible,  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he 
had  given  not  a little  time.  And  fo,  he  fays,  he  is  quite 
ready  for  the  tonfure,  which  a while  before  he  would  have 
loathed;  he  is  prepared  to  cafi;  away  all  thought  of  worldly 
advancement,  efpecially  as  his  new  profeffion  opens 
brighter  profpedls  ; he  is  far  from  concealing  his  mo- 
tives ; he  fees  benefices,  a bifhop’s  mitre,  and  wealthy  pre- 
ferments, all  before  him.  And  fo,  early  in  1446,  he  is 
fubdeacon,  then  deacon,  and,  within  eighteen  months, 
Frederick  has  named  him  Bilhop  of  Tried.  Now,  how- 
ever, great  changes  threatened  him  ; he  had  all  but  con- 
cluded with  much  fkill  and  readinefs  the  negotiations  with 
which  he  was  entrufted,  having  brought  a large  part  of 
Germany  back  to  Rome,  and  having  good  hopes  of  the 
reft,  when,  in  February,  1447,  Pope  Eugenius  died,  and 
Nicolas  V.,  who  looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  Ihifty 
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^neas,  afcended  the  pontifical  throne.  Having  juft  at  this 
time  fecured  his  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Trieft,  he  was 
fain  to  withdraw  from  the  diplomatic  tangle  to  the  duties 
of  his  diocefe.  The  antagonifts  againft  whom  Eugenius 
had  ftruggled  fo  long  furvived  him  but  a fhort  time  ; 
in  April,  1449,  Felix  V.  quietly  withdrew  from  his  un- 
tenable pofition,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  the 
Council  of  Bafel  had  breathed  its  laft.  The  fall  of  Gafpar 
Schlick  in  1448,  and  his  death  in  1449,  cut  away  all  the 
fupport  the  new  Bifhop  of  Trieft  feemed  to  enjoy,  and  for 
a time  his  bright  hopes  palfed  under  eclipfe. 


Frefco  V. 
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V. 

AENEAS  . FEDERICO  . Ill  . IMP  . LEONORAM  . SPONSAM 
. EXHIBET  . ET  . PVELLAE  . LAVDIS  . AC  . REGVM 
. LVSITANORVM  . COMPLECTITVR. 

On  0(5tober  24,  1449,  ^neas  Silvius  was  named 
Bidiop  of  Siena,  and  very  thankfully  he  left  his  exile  in 
Germany  to  return  to  his  well-loved  Italy,  Though  the 
republican  city  dreaded  the  effedis  which  might  follow  from 
the  rife  of  fo  able  a member  of  the  houfe  of  the  Picco- 
lomini,  fhe  ftill  welcomed  him  heartily  home,  and  was 
flattered  by  the  honour  done  to  one  of  her  own  fons.  For 
two  years,  however,  ^Fneas  had  little  chance  of  fettling 
down  ; he  had  to  negotiate  between  the  Pope  and  Frederick 
III.  on  the  great  queftion  of  the  imperial  coronation;  he 
was  fent  as  ambalfador  hither  and  thither,  efpecially  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  ferment  of 
Huflite  opinions  and  political  agitation  which  made  that 
“ inland  ifland  ” fo  interefting  in  the  hiflory  of  the  age. 
All  eaftern  Europe  was  difliurbed ; Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Aufliria  feemed  likely  to  fall  away  from  Frederick’s 
government ; he  purfued  the  phantom  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  at  the  rifk  of  his  authority  over  his  own  people. 
At  the  fame  time  that  the  negotiations  were  going  on 
refped:ing  the  crown,  Aeneas  Silvius  was  called  on  to 
undertake  another,  and  perhaps  a more  congenial  talk. 
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He  was  to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  welcome  to  Italy 
Leonora  of  Portugal,  the  affianced  bride  of  Frederick, 
who  was  expected  to  land  in  time  to  accompany  him  to 
Rome  for  the  coronation.  Accordingly  in  Odtober,  1451, 
jiFneas  went  down  to  Siena,  whither,  it  was  reported, 
Frederick  would  ffiortly  follow.  The  tidings  threw  the 
jealous  city  into  the  uttermoll  alarm  ; no  one  knew  what  the 
Biffiop  might  be  intending  ; they  expedted  a reftoration  of 
the  old  noble  families  by  the  intervention  of  the  King, 
iTneas  was  flouted  in  the  ftreets,  threats  and  rumours  of 
aflfaffination  circulated,  and  he  thought  it  bell  to  await  the 
Infanta  elfe where.  So  he  went  down  to  Telamone,  where 
ffie  was  expedted  to  land,  and  waited  there  wearily,  the 
weather  being  wintry,  for  two  months.  At  laft,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1452,  he  learnt  that  the  Portuguefe  fliips  had  put 
in  at  Leghorn : thither  he  repaired,  and  after  fome  punc- 
tilious wrangling  with  her  efcort,  fet  out  with  her  for 
Siena.  Meanwhile  Frederick  had  alfo  come  down  to  the 
fame  place,  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1452,  hearing  of 
her  approach,  fet  out  with  a fplendid  proceffion  to  bring  her 
in.  In  the  front  were  a hundred  citizens  clad  in  fcarlet  and 
famite ; then  Duke  Albert  of  Auftria,  with  a following  of 
over  a thoufand  knights ; then  the  young  King  Ladiflas  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ; then,  duly  guarded,  the  precious 
relics  of  the  city  ; laflily,  the  clergy  in  their  ranks.  Frede- 
rick himfelf  awaited  her  juft  outfide  the  Camullia  gate, 
accompanied  by  two  cardinals,  and  his  retinue.  When 
the  bride  came  in  fight  Frederick  leapt  from  his  horfe,  and 
haftened  to  meet  her.  He  was  rejoiced  to  fee  how  young 
ffie  was  and  fair. 
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The  moment  of  their  firft  meeting  is  the  fcene  chofen 
for  the  fifth  frefco,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  mofi;  lively 
and  animated  of  the  feries.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
piece,  with  its  fine  colouring  and  harmonious  variety,  have 
led  Vafari  to  declare  that  this  frefco,  as  well  as  the  firfl,  as 
being  beyond  Pinturicchio’s  level,  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  youthful  Raphael.  There  feems  to  be  no  fure  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion.  In  this  frefco,  as  in  the  firft,  iEneas, 
though  not  the  important  perfonage  of  the  fcene,  ftill 
ftands  out  as  the  central  figure  of  the  piece  ; as  he  delivers 
up  the  young  bride  to  her  lord,  his  benign  face  and  epif- 
copal  mitre  are  more  prominent  than  the  drefs  and  features 
of  the  King.  Grouped  around  the  Infanta  are  the  ladies  of  her 
company,  behind  them  the  two  cardinals.  On  the  other 
fide  ftands  Ladiflas  of  Hungary,  in  the  foreground,  with  his 
back  towards  us,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Auftria  juft  behind  the 
King.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece  rifes,  by  a pardonable 
anachronifm,  the  marble  column  afterwards  fet  up  on  the 
fpot,  and  behind  it  are  two  tall  trees  to  fymbolize  the 
meeting  of  the  bridal  pair ; the  one  a ftraight  and  lofty 
plane  tree,  the  other  a graceful  fruit-bearing  palm  ; the 
ftems,  which  fpring  without  tapering  from  the  buttreftes  of 
their  roots  up  to  their  high  branching  heads,  (how  that 
Pinturicchio  did  look  at  the  things  he  painted,  and  was 
not  always  content  with  conventional  work.  Behind  the 
tree  trunks  ftands  the  Camullia  gate,  and  beyond,  the 
towers,  cathedral,  and  city  walls  of  Siena.  The  fpirited 
horfes  of  the  two  companies,  ranged  on  either  fide,  add 
greatly  to  the  fire  and  animation  of  the  compofition. 
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VI. 

.$NEAS  . SENEN  . ANTISTES  . AD  . CALISTVM  . Ill  . ORATOR 
.A  . FEDERICO  .IMP  . Ill  . MISSVS  . PONT  . AD  . BELLVM. 
. ASIATICVM  . ARMAT  . ET  . PATRVM  . PRINCIPVMQ^. 
. OMNIVM  . ROGATIONE  . CARD  . EFFICITVR. 

When,  a week  later,  the  bridal  pair  were  on  their  way  to 
Rome  for  the  coronation,  as  the  cavalcade  paufed  on  the 
brow  of  the  Ciminian  hill,  not  far  from  Bolfena,  and  for 
the  firft  time  looked  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
Frederick  called  Aeneas  to  his  hde,  and  faid  to  him,  “ Look 
“ now — we  go  up  to  Rome : methinks  I fee  thee  a car- 
“ dinal,  and  in  truth  thy  fortunes  will  not  tarry  there,  thou 
“ fhalt  climb  yet  higher ; St.  Peter’s  chair  awaits  thee ; 
“ look  not  down  on  me,  when  thou  hall:  reached  that 
“ pinnacle  of  honour.”  “ I think  not  on  the  Pontificate, — 
“ nay,  not  even  on  the  Cardinalate,”  was  the  Bilhop’s 
modeft  reply, — a reply  fcarcely  in  the  fpirit  of  truth  ; 
for  from  this  time  he  drove  manfully  for  the  red  hat : 
when,  fome  years  later,  he  was  nominated  cardinal,  he 
alTures  us  that  no  man  had  ever  entered  the  Sacred  College 
with  fuch  mighty  efforts,  or  in  face  of  fuch  great  diffi- 
culties. 

Partly  from  a real  intereft  in  the  fubjedt,  partly  from 
its  opportunities  as  a theme  for  the  orator,  partly  becaufe 
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it  introduced  him  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  enabled 
him  to  oblige  both  Pope  and  Emperor,  iEneas  now  took 
up  the  Turkilh  queftion,  and  made  all  Europe  ring  with 
his  eloquence.  It  was  a common  ground  on  which  the 
churchman  and  the  fcholar  could  dilate ; and  when,  in 
1453,  news  of  the  fall  of  Conftantinople  flowly  fpread 
through  the  world,  and  all  felt  that  while  they  had  been 
playing  with  the  danger  it  had  fallen  on  them,  then  ^Eneas 
became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  alarm.  Under  his  fervid 
eloquence  princes  and  churchmen  feemed  to  be  really 
moved,  and  he  appears  to  have  believed  that  a new  crufade 
was  beginning  which  fhould  thruft  the  Modem  back  acrofs 
the  Bofphorus.  He  travelled  through  Germany,  incelTant 
and  unwearied,  enjoying,  it  feemed,  the  equal  confidence  of 
Emperor  and  Pope.  To  N icolas  V.,  though  officially  he  was 
bound  to  feel  horror  at  the  lofs  of  Conftantinople,  the  queftion 
was  not  fo  alarming  as  to  Frederick  ; the  Danubian  frontier 
of  Germany  was  more  threatened  than  the  Italian  fhores. 
Nicolas  had  alfo  two  fources  of  comfort ; the  Patriarch,  the 
moft  important  rival  to  Rome,  had  been  fmitten  hard,  and 
the  difperfion  of  the  learned  from  the  Eaft  enabled  him, 
fo  eager  a man  of  letters,  to  gather  into  his  library  treafures 
of  infinite  worth,  and  to  fee  fettling  in  Italy  many  chief 
teachers  and  learned  men.  Nor  were  the  fervices  rendered 
by  iEneas  fufficient  to  do  away  with  the  diflike  with  which 
Nicolas  regarded  him  : the  Biffiop’s  endeavours,  the  Em- 
peror’s demands,  were  alike  vain  ; for  Nicolas,  though  he 
had  vaguely  promifed  him  the  hat,  never  included  him 
among  the  cardinals  of  his  creation. 

On  his  death  in  1455,  after  a long  and  clofe  ftruggle 
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in  the  Conclave,  Alonfo  da  Borja  (Calixtus  III.)  was  eleded 
Pope ; an  old  man,  much  refpeded,  but  infirm  and  un- 
equal to  the  talk.  He  fpent  moft  part  of  his  days  in  bed, 
allowed  little  light  and  no  air  to  enter  the  palace,  and  let 
himfelf  be  ruled  completely  by  his  “nephews.”  In  his 
firft  creation  of  cardinals  he  named  three  youths,  two  of 
them  his  kinsfolk,  and  one  of  thefe  the  well-known  Roderigo 
Lan9ol,  on  whom  the  Pope  conferred  his  own  family  name 
of  Borja,  afterwards  Alexander  VI.  To  thefe  worthies 
iTneas  fpeedily  attached  himfelf;  and  when  fent  by 
Frederick  to  the  new  Pope  as  Imperial  Envoy  touching 
the  Obedience,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  abandoning 
that  kind  and  eafy-going  mafter.  Then  it  was  that,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  bufy  and  unhappy  exile,  in  which  he 
had  pined  not  a little  for  the  fouth,  he  at  laft  ventured  to 
bid  farewell  to  Germany.  Hitherto  the  Sacred  College  had 
been  againfl  him,  and  he  had  never  dared  the  rifks  of  lofing 
the  fupport  and  confideration  he  enjoyed  as  being  friend 
and  advifer  to  Frederick,  the  one  Italian  powerful  in 
Germany.  He  had  been,  he  tells  us,  up  to  this  time  a man 
without  a true  home ; “ omne  folum,”  he  cried,  “ ford  patria 
“ eft” — he  would  rather  live  in  comfort  in  Germany  than 
ftarve  in  Italy;  now  however  that  things  were  changed  at 
Rome  he  hefitated  no  longer,  but  abandoned  his  old  pro- 
testor, and  entered  on  the  diredt  road  towards  greatnefs  at  the 
papal  court.  From  the  outfet  of  his  dealings  with  Calixtus 
he  threw  away  all  thought  of  duty  towards  Frederick,  all 
feeling  for  the  liberties  and  rights  of  Germany  ; he  and  his 
colleague  tendered  the  Obedience  to  the  new  Pope  without 
any  conditions,  and  coldly  betrayed  their  truft.  The  one 
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thing  as  to  which  the  Pope  fhowed  eagernefs, — and  this, 
perhaps,  rather  from  what  it  might  bring  in  than  from  any 
true  earneftnefs, — was  the  projected  Turkidi  war,  with  a 
view  to  which  the  help  of  ^Eneas  was  well  worth  having. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Bifhop  of  Siena  returned  from  what 
feemed  a fuccefsful  embalfy  to  Naples,  the  Pope  on  Decem- 
ber I 8,  1456,  againfl  the  bitter  oppofition  of  the  College, 
named  him,  with  five  others,  cardinal.  He  took  the  title 
of  Cardinal  Prelbyter  of  Santa  Sabina,  though,  as  he  kept 
his  bilhopric,  he  is  ufually  fiyled  the  Cardinal  of  Siena. 
“ Never,”  he  writes,  “ did  cardinals  enter  the  College  with 
“ greater  effort.  Rufi;  had  fo  clogged  the  hinges  (a  play 
“ on  the  word  cardinal)  that  the  door  refufed  to  move,  nay 
“ even  drove  to  clofe  itfelf.  Pope  Calixtus  had  need  to  ufe 
“ the  battering-ram  and  every  kind  of  warlike  implement, 
“ ere  he  could  force  the  way.” 

The  fixth  frefco  gives  us  the  inveftiture  of  the  new 
Cardinal  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel.  One  of  the  mod  quiet 
of  the  compofitions,  it  has  dignity  and  fine  colouring  ; the 
cinque-cento  ornamentation  of  the  altar  is  driking,  and,  as 
ufual,  the  architectural  drawing  excellent.  Pinturicchio’s 
tade  for  mere  adornment  has,  here  as  elfewhere,  led  to  too 
free  ufe  of  raifed  gold  work,  and  the  decorator  rather  dands 
before  the  artid.  The  number  of  Cardinals  prefent  is 
very  fmall  ; perhaps  it  is  intended  purpofely  to  indicate  the 
illwill  with  which  the  majority  of  the  College,  which  was 
at  this  time  unufually  fmall,  regarded  the  advancement  of 
iTneas  ; they  were  by  no  means  too  eager  to  welcome  him 
as  one  of  themfelves  ; he  brought  neither  wealth,  nor  high 
character,  nor  exalted  birth  ; and  they  above  all  feared  his 
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fingular  clevernefs.  In  the  foreground  ftand  two  Greek 
patriarchs  or  prelates,  who  by  their  prefence  teftify  fatis- 
fadlion  at  the  elevation  of  one  who  was  the  recognized 
champion  of  their  fhattered  caufe  : they  feem  to  promife  a 
frelh  union  of  Chriftendom,  Eaft  and  Weft  joining  for 
mutual  help  and  defence  in  prefence  of  the  terrible  figure 
of  Mahomet  II. 


Frefco  VI I , 
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CALISTO  . MORTVO  . AENEAS  . CARDINALIS  . SENEN  . ACCLA- 
MATIONE  . PATRVM  . APERTISQVE  . SVFFRAGIIS  . 
PONTIFEX  . DELIGITVR  . ET  . PIVS  . II  . NOMI- 
NATVR. 

Men  told,  after  iEneas  Silvias  became  Pope,  how  his 
mother,  juft  before  his  birth,  had  dreamed  lignificant 
dreams,  and  how  as  a child  he  had  been  elected  pope  by 
his  playfellows  with  mock  folemnities.  Thefe  things,  in 
themfelves  trifles,  had  little  influence  on  the  firft  forty  years 
of  his  life,  during  which  long  period  he  fhowed  no  tafle 
for  a clerical  career.  When,  however,  he  had  once  begun 
his  rapid,  if  difficult  and  encumbered,  advance  in  that 
direction,  he  left  no  (tone  unturned,  and  negledted  no  pre- 
caution which  might  fmooth  his  upward  path.  Patiently 
he  continued  to  do  his  uncongenial  work  in  Germany,  fo 
long  as  the  imperial  court  could  help  him  ; he  did  not  face 
the  intrigues  of  the  Curia  till  he  was  fure  of  a group  of 
friends,  who  would  not  bring  up  againft  him  his  poverty,  his 
infirm  gait,  his  earlier  career  and  hoftile  activity  at  Bafel,  his 
fervice  under  a difcredited  antipope,  his  Germanic  interefls 
and  long  attachment  to  the  imperial  party.  Even  after 
he  had  entered  the  Sacred  College  he  was  furrounded  by 
enemies,  who  refufed  to  be  reconciled,  and  ffiunned  his 
pleafant  converfe,  and  hated  his  keen  intelligence.  Still,  as 
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the  highefi;  prize  of  all  was  now  before  him,  he  fet  himfelf 
to  calculate  chances,  to  improve  fuch  advantages  as  he 
enjoyed,  to  reduce,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  obftinate  refiftance 
of  his  ill-wifhers.  He  had  in  his  favour  his  fupple  wit,  the 
fupport  of  the  Spanilh  party,  headed  by  the  Borjas,  and 
laftly  the  fadt  that  he  was  an  Italian,  who,  on  the  ftrength  of 
his  family  names,  ^neas  and  Silvius,  had  ventured  to  give 
himfelf  out  as  of  ancient  Roman  defcent.  On  the  other 
hand  he  had  to  face  the  hoftility  of  the  French  cardinals 
and  of  fome  of  the  Italians.  He  had  no  high  connexions, 
nor  was  he  a member  of  one  of  thofe  families  which  had 
ftruck  their  roots  deep  in  the  foil  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
He  therefore  determined  to  attach  himfelf  clofely  to  the 
papal  nephews,  and  to  try  at  the  fame  time  to  accumulate 
wealth,  without  which  a cardinal’s  chances  were  but  poor. 
We  find  him  nowconneXed, — and  little  to  his  credit, — with 
Roderigo  Borja,  who  for  ability,  beauty  of  manners,  want 
of  moral  charaXer,  and  greed  of  gain  to  fupport  his  extra- 
vagances, was  already  notable  at  the  papal  court. 

This  connexion  brings  us  to  the  meaneft  and  moft 
difcreditable  period  of  the  life  of  iFneas ; he  made  with 
Roderigo  a fcandalous  compaX,  which  reveals  to  us  the  dark 
fide  of  life  in  the  Curia  ; they  agreed  on  a plan  for  a joint 
hunt  for  vacant  benefices.  iFneas  paints  himfelf  and  his 
friend  as  two  unclean  creatures  gloating  over  dead  prelates  ; 
Borja  carrying  on  his  rapacious  work  up  and  down  the 
ftates  of  the  church,  while  iFneas  kept  keen  watch  at 
Rome.  “ In  the  matter  of  benefices,”  he  writes  to  his 
friend,  “ I am  here  to  take  heed  for  thee  and  for  me.  But 
“ we  are  ever  being  milled  by  falfe  rumours.  The  fellow. 
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“ lately  reported  dead  at  Nuremberg,  has  juft  arrived  here, 
“ found  and  w'ell,  and  I had  to  give  him  breakfaft.  The 
“ Bifliop  of  Toul,  who,  we  were  told,  was  dead  at  Neuftadt, 
“ has  come  back  in  fplendid  health.  Still  (in  fpite  of  fuch 
“ fad  difappointments)  I will  keep  attentive  watch  for 
“anything  that  may  really  fall  in.”  For  thus  did  Picco- 
lomini  hope  to  amafs  ufeful  wealth,  which  might  befriend 
him  when  the  next  papal  vacancy  occurred.  He  alfo 
became  patron  for  Hungary,  and  chief  man  in  all  attempts 
to  fet  going  aTurkifh  war;  for  in  thefe  things,  too,  fome- 
thing  might  be  made.  No  wonder  if  in  thefe  days  he 
became  an  eloquent  defender  of  curial  abufes ; the  abufes 
were  to  his  profit,  while  his  defence  of  them  raifed  his 
popularity  in  the  papal  court.  Nor  could  any  man  have 
been  more  zealous  in  making  friends  and  appeafing  foes  : 
his  behaviour  was  a pattern  of  courtly  fkill,  fo  clever, 
amiable,  flattering;  he  was  the  friend,  nay,  even  the 
follower  and  difciple,  of  the  moft  oppofite  men  ; the 
pleafant  manners  of  the  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  feen 
the  ways,  the  courts,  and  cities  of  many  lands,  now  flood 
him  in  good  flead  ; from  being  at  the  outfet  the  mofl  im- 
probable of  candidates  for  St.  Peter’s  chair,  he  foon  was 
felt  to  be  “ papabile.” 

And  fo  when,  in  Auguft,  1458,  Calixtus  III.  died, 
though  the  Cardinal  of  Siena  had  worn  the  purple  lefs  than 
twenty  months,  he  foon  came  to  the  front.  He  has  left 
us  a mofl;  ftriking  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  election 
which  now  took  place.  There  were  at  Rome  only  eighteen 
cardinals ; twelve  votes  would  therefore  make  a Pope. 
After  the  firft  fcrutiny  it  became  clear  that  the  choice 
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lay  between  Eftouteville,  Cardinal  Archbilhop  of  Rouen, 
a wealthy  and  ambitious  member  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Siena : for  yEneas  received  five  votes, 
and  was  evidently  fupported  by  a ftrong  party.  The 
French  Cardinal  had  his  wealth  at  his  back;  ^Fneas 
muft  trufl:  to  his  clevernefs  and  fome  good  friends. 
There  were  waverers  among  the  eight  votes  which  had 
been  fcattered  ; how  were  thefe  to  go?  The  French 
party  urged  that  iFneas  was  poor  and  gouty,  and  that 
the  dignity  of  the  pontifical  throne  demanded  health 
and  wealth.  Nor  did  they  flop,  iFneas  tells  us,  at  argu- 
ments ; money  was  freely  ufed,  promifes  paffed  about  in 
plenty  ; Fftouteville’s  friends  held  a fecret  meeting  by 
night  “ in  latrinis,”  in  the  back-courts,  and  it  was  faid 
that  he  had  gained  over  eleven  voices  to  his  fide; — could  he 
but  add  one  more,  he  was  Pope.  But  this  twelfth  voice 
Fflouteville  never  got ; at  midnight  Calandrini,  one  of 
the  waverers,  went  to  the  cell  in  which  iFneas  was  placidly 
fleeping,  woke  him,  and  urged  him  by  a thoufand  confidera- 
tions  to  abandon  the  unequal  ftruggle ; it  would  be  his 
wifeft  courfe  to  come  to  terms  with  the  pofTeffor  of  eleven 
votes,  to  win  the  credit  of  making  him  Pope,  and  to  wait 
for  another  vacancy.  iFneas,  however,  did  not  think 
his  chances  defperate,  and  refufed  to  give  way.  A frefh 
ftruggle  now  began  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; the 
Italians  befet  the  waverers,  urging  their  danger  under  a 
French  Pope,  the  advantage  of  having  an  Italian,  and 
appealed  to  their  fears  and  cupidity  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
next  morning  at  the  critical  fcrutiny  affairs  took  an  entirely 
new  turn.  It  was  a ftrange  fcene,  told  by  iFneas  with 
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vivid  power;  we  fee  it  as  freihly  as  if  it  had  happened 
yefterday.  Three  cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen  himfelf,  were  deputed,  as  ufual,  to  take  charge 
of  the  chalice  in  which  the  votes  were  depofited.  The 
others  fat  in  their  Rails,  pale  and  trembling  with  eagernefs 
and  anxiety.  As  iTneas  came  forward  to  depoiit  his  flip, 
Eftouteville  could  not  contain  himfelf, — for  the  voting  was 
little  to  his  mind, — and  he  addreffed  the  Cardinal  of  Siena 
in  thefe  words  : “ Now,  iTneas,  let  me  be  beholden  to 
“ thee ; ” to  which,  with  ironical  humility,  not  forgetful 
of  the  bitter  oppofition  he  had  met  with  from  his  rival,  he 
replied,  “ What ! do  even  you  then  really  commend  your- 
“ felf  to  fuch  a worm  as  I } ” and  placed  his  vote  in 
the  chalice.  The  names  were  read  out  as  ufual ; and  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  declared  that  iEneas  had  eight  votes, 
and  himfelf  fix.  In  the  midfl  of  fubdued  excitement, 
his  counting  was  challenged;  feveral  cardinals,  who  had 
marked  down  the  votes  as  they  were  called,  declared  that 
nine  had  given  their  names  to  the  Cardinal  of  Siena ; and 
this  was  found  to  be  true.  There  were  now  only  three 
fcattered  votes  out  of  the  eighteen  cardinals ; if  thefe 
three  chofe  to  declare  for  iTneas,  he  was  Pope.  In  inde- 
fcribable  emotion  it  was  agreed  to  try  the  “ way  of  accefs,” 
to  fee  if  any  cardinal  would  now  accede  to  either  candi- 
date. Long  the  whole  conclave  fat  in  filence ; the 
flighted;  ruftle  of  a robe,  the  turn  of  a head,  the  movement 
of  a foot,  fent  a thrill  of  anxiety  round  the  whole  circle. 
At  laft  the  fine  figure  of  Roderigo  Borja  was  feen  to  rife, 
and  amidfl  breathlefs  flillnefs  he,  in  the  ufual  form, 
declared  that  he  acceded  to  the  Cardinal  of  Siena  ; his 
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voice,  fays  iEneas,  was  “ a fword  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen.”  Another  paufe  enfued ; two  of 
the  friends  of  Eftouteville  flipped  out,  fo  as  to  defer  the 
election  ; no  one,  however,  rofe  to  follow  them  ; and,  after 
a while,  their  courage  failed,  and  they  filently  returned 
to  their  feats.  Then  Cardinal  Tebaldo  alfo  acceded  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Siena,  and  gave  him  the  eleventh  vote  ; 
immediately  afterwards  Cardinal  Colonna,  though  vehe- 
mently held  back  and  urged  by  Cardinal  Eftouteville 
himfelf,  rofe  in  his  place  and  faid,  “ And  I too  accede  to 
“ the  Sienefe,  and  make  him  Pope.”  Then  all  reflftance, 
as  ufual,  difappeared  ; the  unanimous  vote  followed  ; and 
thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  iEneas  Silvius  Piccolomini 
attained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition.  The  Roman  crowd 
outfide  hurried,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  ranfack 
the  houfe  of  the  new-made  pontiff,  and  as  iEneas  was 
known  to  be  poor,  they  conveniently  had  a variance  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  “ Sienefe  ” or  the  “ Genoefe  ” who  had 
been  eleded  ; and,  for  fear  of  any  mi  flake,  they  plundered 
the  houfes  of  both. 

The  new  pontiff,  who  chofe  the  title  of  Pius  II., 
probably  in  allufion  to  his  firfl  name  and  Virgil’s  “ Sum 
“ pius  iEneas,”  was  crowned  with  all  folemnity,  and  with 
the  wonted  flreet-riot,  on  September  3,  1458.  The  feventh 
frefco  feizes  that  part  of  his  procellion  in  which,  borne 
aloft  under  a baldachino  which  bore  his  coat  of  arms, 
a blue  crofs  on  a white  field,  and  in  the  crofs  five  golden 
half-moons,  together  with  the  pontifical  infignia,  he  is 
flopped  on  his  way,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  by  the 
Mafler  of  the  Ceremonies,  who,  kneeling  before  him. 
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kindles  on  the  tip  of  a reed  a little  tow  Ifeeped  in  fpirit : 
as  the  brief  bright  flame  flioots  up  and  dies  away,  the 
ofiicial  folemnly  fays : “ Sandle  Pater,  flc  tranfit  gloria 
“ mundi.”  He  is  to  the  Pope  as  the  fkeleton  at  Egyptian 
feafts,  or  the  flave  behind  the  triumphing  general,  a re- 
minder of  the  fleeting  charadler  of  the  higheft  honours. 
Pius  looks  calmly  down  on  the  ceremony,  as  with  hand 
uplifted  he  blelfes  the  crowd  around  : his  face  is  fad  and 
pale,  already  old  : travel,  anxieties,  ill  health  have  told  on 
him.  The  two  Orientals  in  the  foreground  are  there  to 
teftify  to  thofe  hopes  of  union  and  refiflance  to  the  Turk, 
which  were  to  be  the  main  guiding  lines  of  the  new  Pope’s 
brief  pontificate. 
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VIII. 

PIVS  . II  . PONT  . MAX  . A . LVDOVICO  . MANTVANORVM  . 

PRINCIPE  . CLASSE  . IN  . NAVMACHIAE  . SPECIEM  . 

EXCEPTVS  . VI  . CALENDAS  . JVNIAS  . MANTVAM  . 

AD  . INDICTVM  . DE  . EXPEDITIONE  . IN  . TVRCOS  . 

CONVENTVM  . INGREDITVR  . 

Two  great  aims  characterize  the  life  of  Pius  II. ; his 
efforts  for  ecclefiaftical  unity,  by  reftoring  Germany  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  which  were  fuccefsful  in  the  main  ; and 
his  attempt  to  unite  Chriflendom  in  a crufade  againfl  the 
Turks,  which  proved  in  the  end  a wretched  failure.  On 
the  former  effort  refts  the  true  title  of  ^Tneas  to  honour ; 
the  latter,  in  which  he  was  no  doubt  fincere,  has  given  him 
his  reputation,  by  bringing  him  to  an  unhappy  death,  at 
the  moment  when  his  efforts  had  been  proved  completely 
unavailing.  In  earlier  times  Pius  muft  have  feen  how  little 
enthufiafm  furvived  in  Europe  ; he  knew  that  the  Turkifh 
war  was,  to  Pope  and  prince  alike,  little  more  than  an  eafy 
way  of  railing  money ; he  faw  fleets  and  armies,  gathered 
in  name  againfl:  the  Turk,  turned  againfl  Chriflians  and 
ufed  as  inllruments  of  lawlefs  ambition.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
he  feems  not  to  have  defpaired,  but  ever  hoped  to  lead  the 
Chriflian  world  againfl  the  Infidel. 

No  fooner  was  iEneas  ellabllfhed  as  Pope  than  he 
began  to  move  the  world  for  the  purpofe  nearefl  his  heart : 
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the  embaflies  of  the  powers,  bringing  the  obedience  of 
the  princes,  were  opportunities  for  preffing  on  his  objed; ; 
he  propofed  a congrefs  in  northern  Italy,  at  which  the 
Emperor,  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  ambaffadors  of  Venice, 
the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  princes,  and,  in  a word,  re- 
prefentatives  of  all  Chriftian  powers,  might  concert  their 
meafures.  Pius  himfelf  left  Rome  early  in  1459,  pafling 
through  Perugia,  and  viliting  his  birth-place,  Corfignano, 
which  he  raifed  by  a decree  to  the  rank  of  a city  ; he  changed 
its  name  to  Pienza,  after  himfelf,  and  undertook  to  build 
in  the  little  village  a ftately  cathedral.  Thence  he  went 
to  Siena,  where  he  met  with  his  firft  ferious  difappointment ; 
for  Philip  of  Burgundy,  that  “ great  Duke  of  the  Weft,” 
fent  meftages  to  fay  that  he  might  be  hindered  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  congrefs.  Neverthelefs  Pius,  leaving  Siena, 
pafted  by  way  of  Florence  to  Mantua,  where  the  congrefs 
was  to  be  held.  Here  frelh  difappointments  awaited 
him  : he  had  invited  almoft  every  prince  ; the  Emperor, 
the  German  dukes  and  princes,  the  Kings  of  Hungary, 
France,  England,  Caftile,  Portugal,  Arragon,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and,  in  fa£l,  all  lords  of  name  and 
ftrength ; from  Italy  he  expelled  the  Venetians,  who  were 
moft  nearly  threatened  by  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  all  the  chief  cities.  Yet  on  the  appointed  day 
not  one  prince,  and  fcarcely  an  envoy,  had  arrived ; Pius 
feemed  alone  in  his  defiance  of  the  Turkifh  power, — a high 
pofition  from  which  the  heroic  might  eafily  flip  into  the 
ridiculous.  Long  he  waited,  and  they  would  not  come  ; 
as  fummer  wore  away,  the  envoys  of  the  diftreflhd  Eaftern 
Chriftians  appeared,  in  ample  numbers,  praying  for  help ; 
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but  of  thofe  who  fhould  have  replied  with  means  and  men 
fmall  indeed  was  the  tale.  The  ftreets  were  bright  with 
unwonted  Eaftern  drelTes,  but  men-at-arms  and  knights 
were  few:  even  the  Sacred  College  itfelf  fhowed  little  zeal. 
At  laft,  two  months  after  the  appointed  day,  came  in  a 
brilliant  embaffy  from  Philip  of  Burgundy,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  thankful  joy  by  the  Pope ; his  enthufiafm 
they  foon  damped  by  fhowing  that  they  and  their  lord  were 
more  eager  for  private  gain  than  earnell  in  behalf  of  public 
objects.  The  two  Venetian  envoys  alfo  declared  that  if 
united  Europe  would  go,  the  Signoria  would  furnilh  fhips  to 
tranfport  the  Crufaders  ; they  refufed  to  pledge  the  Republic 
to  feparate  adion.  Francefco  Sforza  prefently  appeared  in 
perfon,  though  he  provided  little  motive  force ; the  Polifh 
ambalTadors  were  far  more  anxious  to  complain  of  the 
Teutfch  Ritters  than  to  help  forward  the  crufade.  It  was 
not  till  near  the  end  of  September  that  the  congrefs  was 
opened  by  a great  fpeech  from  Pius,  who  declared  that,  in 
fpite  of  age  and  manifold  infirmities,  he  would  in  per- 
fon lead  the  expedition.  It  was,  however,  plain  enough 
that  the  congrefs  was  dropping  into  the  polition  of  a 
purely  Italian  conference,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
diverted  to  the  private  and  petty  aims  of  little  princes,  who 
might  choofe  to  come  and  air  their  grievances.  Before 
the  year  ended,  a more  European  character  was  given 
to  the  congrefs  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  envoys  and 
of  Sigifmundof  Auftria,  who  alfo  had  private  ends  to  gain. 
The  bulinefs  now  advanced,  however  lamely.  Pius  know- 
ing that  the  Emperor  would  name  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
commander-in-chief  in  his  Read,  determined  to  confer  on 
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him  a daffical  name  ; and  after  confidering  whether  he 
fhould  ftyle  him  Hedor  or  Achilles,  chofe  finally  the  latter 
name,  remembering  that  Hedor’s  fate  might  be  of  evil 
omen  for  the  crufade.  On  January  14,  1460,  war  was  at 
laft  formally  declared  againlf  the  Sultan.  It  was  now 
time  the  congrefs  (hould  be  clofed ; it  had  lingered  on 
more  than  eight  months,  and  Pius  was  perhaps  the  only 
perfon  who  did  not  confefs  it  a failure,  or  at  leaft,  who 
kept  up  appearances  to  the  end. 

The  eighth  Frefco  reprefents  Pius  II.  directing  the 
deliberations  of  the  congrefs.  In  the  foreground  are 
the  Eaftern  Chriftians,  the  fuppliants ; in  front  of  the 
table,  v/hich  is  ftrewn  with  books  and  writings,  Hands  a 
perfon  of  difiindtion,  the  Greek  Patriarch  as  fome  fay  ; he 
holds  clofe  and  eager  difcuffion  with  the  Pope:  behind  the 
difputants  Hand  a crowd  of  clergy  and  others,  no  doubt  alfo 
reprefenting  the  powers  who  appealed  for  help.  On  the 
Pope’s  right  hand,  within  a low  fcreen,  fit  five  cardinals, 
indicating  by  their  fcanty  numbers  the  fmall  intereft 
taken  by  the  Sacred  College  ; behind  thefe,  and  beyond  the 
fcreen,  are  princes  and  abbots,  whofe  faces  fliow  more  in- 
difference than  eagernefs : through  the  archway  of  the 
cinque-cento  hall  we  fee  a charming  landfcape,  which  feems, 
at  fome  expenfe  of  geographical  corredinefs,  to  reprefent 
the  fouthern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  The  fcene  is 
completely  tranquil,  and  rather  deficient  in  life  ; there  is 
no  fuch  enthufiaftic  outburfi;  as  that  of  Clermont,  to  which 
Pius  had  alluded  in  his  opening  fpeech. 
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IX. 

PIVS  . PONT  . MAX.  CATHARINAM  . SENEN  . OB  . INNVMERA. 

EIVS  . MIRACVLA  . INTER  . DIVAS  . RETTVLIT. 

On  his  return  from  the  congrefs,  Pius  II.  feemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  his  crufading  ardour.  He  did  not  hurry  back 
to  Rome ; in  thofe  days  Rome  was  a mod;  uneafy  home 
for  a Pope,  and,  like  others  before  him,  Pius  knew  that 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet  would  be  mined.  Rome  ever 
yearned  for  a Republic,  and  the  firft  ftep  towards  that  end 
would  be  the  ejedlion  of  Pope  and  Papal  Court : thus  we 
learn  from  Pius  himfelf  that  at  this  time  “ a Catilinarian 
gang,”  a knot  of  young  gentlefolk,  under  one  Tiburzio,  had 
confpired  to  overthrow  the  prieftly  rule.  Not  till  after  an 
abfence  of  twenty  months  did  the  Pope  venture  again  into 
the  Eternal  City,  and  take  fteps  to  crufh  the  confpiracy.  Far 
more  pleafant  to  him  was  it  to  linger  in  his  own  Sienefe 
country,  than  to  plunge  into  the  rilks  and  intrigues  of 
Roman  affairs.  And  thefe  days  were  among  the  happieft 
of  his  life ; though  bufy  as  ever,  writing  or  dictating  or 
giving  interviews,  or  trying  to  difentangle  knotted  broils, 
he  ftill  had  time  to  indulge  his  love  for  art  and  for  a 
country  life  ; fo  that  he  often  feemed  at  firft  light  to  play 
only  the  eafy  part  of  an  idle  and  cultivated  gentleman.  His 
was  a rare  tafte  for  what  was  pidlurefque  and  beautiful, 
with  a fine  enthufiafm  for  claffical  antiquity.  Campanus 
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affures  us  that  he  beguiled  the  wearinefs  of  the  road  to 
Mantua  by  turning  alide  to  trace  the  remains  of  the  laby- 
rinth at  Chiufi,  by  vihting  Virgil’s  Mantuan  farm,  and  by 
taking  note  of  whatever  was  venerable  or  curious  along  his 
route.  He  publifhed  an  edidt  for  the  prefervation  of 
ancient  monuments ; he  loved  hill-walks,  which  gave  him 
noble  diftant  views  ; he  would  gladly  take  his  food  belide 
fome  cool  fpring  in  the  uplands,  under  a whifpering  cork 
tree.  Near  Siena  he  delighted  himfelf  with  landfcape- 
gardening,  and  planted  a hill-lide  with  the  pine,  cyprefs,  ilex, 
and  bay,  with  paths  beneath  the  fhade,  riling  by  eafy  fteps 
to  well-chofen  relling-places.  To  everything  he  brought 
a keen,  inquiring  mind,  a cheerful,  patient  fpirit.  With 
the  peafants  in  his  path  he  chatted  about  their  local  interells 
and  heard  their  legends  with  delight ; he  loved  to  talk,  and 
to  hear  a pleafant  joke  with  “ free  and  feftive  converfe, 
pairing  into  moderate  jell : ” his  amiable  charadter,  which 
prevailed  even  over  the  racking  pains  of  his  infirmities,  won 
for  him  hearty  friends,  and  bore  him  fafely  through  many 
a trouble.  Above  all,  he  rejoiced  to  honour  thofe  of  his  own 
country,  advancing  his  kinsfolk,  adorning  Siena,  new  build- 
ing Corfignano : his  partiality  for  his  own  family  made 
him  a great  nepotill ; his  “ nephews  ” received  whatever  he 
could  feize  for  them  ; his  highell  pleafure  feemed  to  be  the 
relloration  of  his  family  to  its  pofition  and  earlier  wealth. 
In  all  this  there  was  "no  crufading  enthufiafm  : Pius  ap- 
peared to  be  an  eafy  Pope,  whofe  pontificate  would  pafs  by 
without  any  adlion  of  mark  ; he  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  cultured  Pontilfs  of  the  RenailTance,  and  no  more. 

Even  when  he  was  alked  to  decide  between  the  rival 
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claims  of  three  holy  Virgins  for  the  honour  of  canonization, 
his  home  partialities  decided  the  queftion  for  him.  The 
three  were  Rofa  of  Viterbo,  Francefca  of  Rome,  and 
Catherine  of  Siena  ; it  muft,  however,  be  allowed  that 
hiftory  has  completely  ratified  his  choice  of  Catherine  on 
other  and  better  grounds  than  that  of  a narrow  local 
patriotifm.  She  came  of  burgher  parentage,  being  born 
at  Siena  in  1347,  and  entered  young  into  the  fifterhood 
of  St.  Dominic  de  Poenitentia.  There  fhe  became 
famous  for  faintlinefs  and  for  the  revelations  vouchfafed 
to  her  ; and  in  the  fchifm  of  the  Urbanifts  and  Clemen- 
tines, threw  her  great  influence  into  the  fcale  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  party.  In  the  midft  of  her  half- 
defpairing  followers  and  worfhippers  fhe  died  in  1380. 
Her  writings  are  pure  and  graceful,  filled  with  a bright  reli- 
gious feeling  ; flie  is  the  favourite  fubjedt  of  a whole  com- 
pany of  painters,^  who  have  depided  her,  after  the  opinion 
of  the  day,  as  the  fpoufe  of  Chrifl: : her  fame  fpread  wide 
for  power  of  wonder-working,  and  when  it  was  announced 
that  fhe  was  the  chofen  of  the  Pontiff,  all  Italy  rejoiced. 

On  June  29,  1461,  Pius  II.  publifhed  the  Bull  for 
her  canonization,  and  with  his  own  hand  compofed  and 
wrote  out  the  office  for  her  day  ; nor  did  he  fail  to  make  a 
Latin  poem  to  her  praife.  He  alfo  “ commanded  that  a 
“ high  and  well-appointed  balcony  ffiould  be  ereded  in  St. 
“ Peter’s,  whence,  after  a difcourfe  on  her  virtues,  he  might 
“ proceed  to  her  folemn  canonization.” 

^ A frefco  painted  by  Gianantonio  Bazzi  in  S.  Domenico  at  Siena, 
reprefenting  the  Extafy  of  St.  Catherine  after  receiving  the  Stigmata,  was 
publifhed  in  chromo-lithography  by  the  Arundel  Society  in  1867. 
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The  frefco  which  reprefents  this  ceremony  is  in  fome 
refpedts  one  of  the  moft  interefting  of  the  feries ; for 
although  there  is  not  much  movement  in  it,  what  aftion 
there  is  is  thoroughly  dignified  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjedl, 
and  in  the  foreground  groups  are  feveral  important  portraits. 
The  compolition  is  fharply  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  compartment,  and  the  effigy  of  St.  Catherine, 
taken  by  Pinturicchio  from  her  monument  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  fopra  Minerva  at  Rome,  forms  both  a part  of 
the  dividing  line,  and  alfo  the  natural  centrepoint  of  the 
whole  work.  Out  of  the  ftigma  in  her  right  hand  (for  St. 
Catherine  like  St.  Francis  had  the  five  facred  wounds) 
fprings  the  white  lily  of  purity,  which  bends  over  and 
feems  to  veil  her  placid  countenance.  Jufl  above,  at  the 
back  of  the  picture,  fits  Pius,  and  pronounces  the  canoni- 
zation ; his  cardinals  and  minifters  fit  or  hand  around.  In 
the  lower  compartment  all  are  handing  ; there  are  Domini- 
cans, Auguftinians,  and  other  churchmen,  together  with  a 
reprefentative  of  that  fifterhood  of  which  St.  Catherine 
was  fo  great  an  ornament ; in  the  front  are  alfo  four  very 
firiking  figures,  of  whom  the  outermoft  on  the  fpedator’s 
left  hand,  looking  out  of  the  picture,  is  faid  to  be  a likenefs 
of  Raphael ; next  to  him  ftands  Pinturicchio  himfelf ; then 
lower,  with  his  back  turned  and  fide-face  hardly  feen, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  : one  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
handfome  young  man  in  the  middle  foreground  repre- 
fents any  member  of  the  Piccolomini  family.  To  his  right, 
in  the  robe  of  a Dominican,  ftands  Fra  Bartolomeo  della 
Porta,  and  juft  behind  his  head  we  fee  a female  face, 
apparently  that  of  one  of  the  fifters  of  St.  Dominic. 
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X. 

PIVS  . CVM  . ANCON  . EXPEDITIONE  . IN  . TVRCOS  . ACCE- 
LERARET  . EX  . FEBRE  . INTERIIT  . CVIVS  , ANI- 
MAM  . HEREMITA  . CAMALDVLEN  . IN  , COELVM  . 
EFFERRI  . VIDIT  . CORPVS  . VERO  . PATRVM  . DE- 
CRETO  . IN  . VRBEM  . REPORTATVM  . EST. 

When,  at  Mantua,  Pope  Pius  had  declared  that  he  would 
himfelfhead  the  crufade,  the  world  paid  little  heed  to  his 
words, — nay,  even  doubted  his  fincerity.  So  flowly  had  he 
travelled  to  the  congrefs,  fo  leifurely  had  he  returned,  long 
lingering  at  Siena  and  dreading  to  behold  the  gates  of 
Rome,  that  men  credited  him  at  moft  with  a return  of 
his  old  defire  to  fee  far  lands,  and  to  vifit  the  Eaft  as  he  had 
long  ago  exhaufted  the  Weft.  And  as  time  went  on  their 
doubts  feemed  better  grounded ; for  the  Pope  became  en- 
tangled in  the  petty  politics  of  Italy,  or  was  bufy  advancing 
his  nephews,  or  liftened  to  the  learned  flatteries  of  a Filelfo, 
or  fpent  placid  days  on  the  beautiful  hills,  admiring  the 
views,  and  enjoying  the  light  talk  of  the  circle  round  his 
chair.  There  was  no  fign  of  fervour  in  the  caufe  abroad, 
or  of  vigour  in  the  home  government;  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  has  none  of  that  decifivenefs  and  boldnefs  which  marks 
the  rule  of  a powerful  and  original  prince.  Such  fums  as 
had  been  gathered  in  by  Calixtus  III.  for  the  Turk-war 
he  wafted  on  needlefs  generofities  or  in  local  ftrife,  or 
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paying  expenfes  of  legates  and  milTionaries  to  Hungary 
and  elfewhere  ; the  fums  which  might  have  equipped  the 
Crufade  went  to  diftant  parts  to  ftir  up  an  intereft  which 
never  was  aroufed.  The  Turk-tithe  decreed  at  Mantua 
found  delay  or  oppofition  everywhere ; the  great  embalfy 
from  the  Eaft,  led  by  Fra  Lodovico  of  Bologna,  a Fran- 
cifcan  adventurer,  after  making  much  ftir,  collapfed  ; far 
from  fecuring  the  union  of  Faft  and  Weft,  or  providing  a 
folid  bafis  for  a crufade,  the  whole  affair  was  moftly  a 
deluffon,  and  Fra  Lodovico  little  better  than  an  impoftor 
dealing  in  travellers’  tales. 

And  now  news  of  the  lofs  of  one  outpoft  of  Chriftendom 
after  another  echoed  with  hollow  found  through  Europe. 
The  Morea  fell  into  Moflem  hands;  Rhodes  and  Cyprus, 
once  bulwarks  againft  the  Faft,  went  down  before  the  ftorm  ; 
the  polfeffions  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  were  fnatched 
away  with  ftartling  rapidity  ; the  principality  of  Sinope  and 
the  fo-called  empire  of  Trebizond  were  conquered  ; the 
heroic  Scanderbeg  was  forced  to  make  peace : on  every 
fide  the  Moflem  advance  feemed  irrefiftible.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  Pius  IF,  perhaps  defpairing  as  to  the  help  of 
Europe,  elfayed  the  trial  of  that  weapon  which  had  ftood 
him  in  good  ftead  in  old  times,  his  clalTic  ffcill  in  compo- 
fition.  It  feems  incredible  that  he  could  have  believed  in 
its  power  over  the  Turk.  Still,  he  fet  himfelf  to  write, 
in  his  moft  eloquent  and  beautiful  ftyle,  a long  letter  to 
the  Sultan,  Mahomet  II. ; credulous  Chriftendom  appears 
to  have  heard  rumours  of  the  intereft  taken  by  this  great  hero 
in  the  faith  of  Chrift  ; his  liberality  and  toleration,  qualities 
fo  far  beyond  their  ken,  feemed  to  them  proofs  that  he  muff; 
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be  already  half  convinced.  And  fo  Pius  penned  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Great  Turk;  he  ufes  plentiful  argument, 
in  his  heft  Latin  manner ; he  points  out  that  a little 
water,  rightly  befprent,  would  make  Mahomet  the  globe’s 
emperor,  the  new  Conftantine,  Lord  of  Eaft  and  Weft. 
Whether  this  ftrange  document  ever  reached  the  Sultan 
we  know  not ; no  trace  of  any  genuine  reply  exifts : the 
earneft  oratory  of  the  head  of  Chriftendom  was  completely 
thrown  away. 

And  now,  the  danger  having  overwhelmed  much  of 
Greece,  Venice  began  to  feel  her  threatened  pofition  ; and 
when  Pafquale  Malipiero,  moft  pacific  of  Doges,  died 
in  1462,  the  Republic  indicated  a change  in  its  foreign 
policy  by  eledling  Chriftoforo  Moro  in  his  room. 

At  this  time  Pius  laid  before  the  cardinals  his  refolve  to 
undertake  the  holy  war;  old  as  he  was  and  worn,  he  would 
fet  forth,  and  Chriftian  princes  feeing  his  example  for  very 
Ihame  would  follow  in  his  fteps.  This  thought  henceforth 
occupied  his  mind  ; and,  with  a view  to  this  objed:,  he 
ftrained  every  nerve  to  perfuade  the  unwilling  Chriftians 
to  make  peace  among  themfelves ; he  mediated  between 
the  Emperor  Frederick  and  Matthias  of  Hungary ; he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  allay  the  jealoufies  between  Louis  XL 
and  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ; he  figned  a league  with  Burgundy  and  Venice, 
according  to  which  the  Duke  bound  himfelf  to  take  (hip 
with  the  Venetians,  and  the  Pope  to  join  them  at  Ancona  : 
the  Doge  himfelf  fhould  head  the  Venetian  force.  Early  in 
1464  the  Republic  was  fighting  againft  the  Turks  in  the 
Morea ; but  the  other  Italian  powers  held  back ; even 
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Philip  of  Burgundy  broke  his  word  and  fent  only  a reduced 
force  under  the  Baftard  of  Burgundy,  while  he  himfelf 
hayed  quietly  at  home.  The  Pope’s  contingent  fank  low  ; 
though  the  difcovery  of  alum  beds  in  the  Papal  territory 
near  Tolfa  provided  fome  refources,  which  Pius  regarded 
as  God’s  fpecial  gift  for  the  war,  hill  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil  his  promifes.  Juft  as  the  reludlant  cardinals  evaded 
their  part,  and  the  Signoria  of  Venice  had  to  undertake  for 
them  to  provide  galleys,  fo  Pius,  after  naming  as  his  own 
contingent  ten  galleys  and  many  lefler  veftels,  failed  to  equip 
more  than  three  fhips  ; and  of  thefe  only  two  lay  in  the 
roads  of  Ancona  when  he  reached  that  town.  Even  at  this 
critical  time  he  feemed  more  anxious  about  the  recovery  ot 
his  health  at  the  baths  of  Petriuolo,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  his  Sienefe  kinsfolk,  than  for  the  preparations  neceflary  to 
the  expedition.  His  envoys,  however,  were  to  fome  ex- 
tent fuccefsful ; foldiers  of  fortune,  whom  the  tranquillity  ot 
Germany  had  reduced  to  penury  and,  worfe  ftill,  to  peace, 
ftreamed  in  crowds  over  the  Alps  to  Rome  or  Venice  or 
Ancona,  allured  by  hope  of  booty  or  love  of  adventure  ; 
thoufands  came  from  Spain,  France,  and  Burgundy. 
When  they  arrived,  nothing  was  ready  for  them  ; they 
were  led  by  no  captains  of  note,  nor  was  any  one  fet 
to  take  them  in  hand;  it  was  a mere  mob  of  fighting- 
men.  Deceived  and  difgufted,  they  turned  back  in  no 
happy  humour : few  reached  their  homes  again  ; famine 
and  peft,  quarrels  among  themfelves,  the  vengeance  of 
the  peafantry  for  ruin  caufed  by  their  robberies  and 
murders,  thinned  their  miferable  ranks,  and  relieved 
Europe  from  the  moft  troublefome  of  her  children.  The 
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crufade  of  Pius  II.  was  not  altogether  without  incidental 
advantages. 

On  June  i8,  1464,  while  the  ferment  ftill  was  high, 
Pius  folemnly  took  the  crofs  in  St.  Peter’s,  “ an  aged  man, 
with  head  of  fnow  and  trembling  limbs,”  as  he  faid  at  the 
altar ; he  declared  that  he  thus  accepted  the  part  to  which 
he  had  bound  himfelf  and  to  which  he  had  invited  Chrif- 
tendom.  Now,  thought  he,  the  lay  princes  will  for  very 
Ihame  no  longer  hold  back : he  hoped  to  find  at  Ancona 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  Sforza’s  fons,  and  help  from  many  an 
Italian  city ; he  reckoned  on  the  Burgundians,  who  had 
already  fet  forth ; for  he  knew  not  that  at  that  moment 
they  were  making  Marfeilles  their  Capua,  while  they 
pretended  to  await  his  orders. 

Immediately  after  this  difcourfe  he  difmilfed  thofe 
cardinals  who  were  to  ftay  behind,  and  fet  out  for  Ancona: 
the  farewell  of  the  Romans,  as  his  barge  flowly  Hemmed 
the  Tiber,  moved  him  to  tears:  “Farewell,  Rome,”  he 
cried,  “living  thou  fhalt  never  fee  me  more.”  Already  he 
was  ftricken  with  fever  ; but  he  made  light  of  it,  and  fet 
forth  with  a refolute  fpirit.  The  way  was  rough  ; the 
weather  parching  hot ; he  lay  in  the  cabin  of  his  barge, 
then  in  his  litter,  as  one  half-dead  ; the  fight  of  difcontented 
crufaders  returning  from  Ancona,  nearer  to  curfing  than 
to  bleifing,  increafed  his  depreffion  ; the  flow  journey  went 
on  with  painful  paufes  : not  till  July  18,  juft  a month  after 
the  crofs-taking  in  St.  Peter’s,  did  Pius  reach  Ancona. 
There  were  ftill  fome  crufaders  lingering  there,  but  the 
fhips  from  Venice  had  not  come.  Worn  out  with  waiting, 
the  adventurers  flipped  away,  and  when  at  laft  a little 
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fleet  appeared,  there  were  none  to  embark.  By  that 
time  it  was  clear,  even  to  Pius,  that  the  undertaking 
had  come  to  naught ; he  pafTed  the  weary  time,  racked 
with  fever,  difcufling  and  confulting  with  his  friends.  At 
one  moment  he  propofed  to  crofs  over  to  Durazzo,  and 
thence  to  iflue  one  more  appeal  for  help  ; at  another  time 
he  was  refolved  to  go  no  lower  than  Brindifi  ; again,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  Ragufa,  and  wiflied  to  fave  that  city  from 
the  Turk.  Still  the  Venetians  did  not  come,  and  his 
diforder  deepened  to  a more  alarming  form  ; weaknefs, 
the  long  journey  in  the  heat,  the  manifold  difappointments 
and  anxieties,  all  told  on  his  enfeebled  frame  ; and  when  at 
laft,  in  the  middle  of  Augufl;,  the  Doge’s  fleet  hove  in  fight, 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  even  be  lifted  to  a window 
to  fee  the  long-wiffied-for  fails. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  laft  frefco  Pinturicchio  has  taken 
the  artift’s  liberties  with  hifloric  truth  ; for  no  fuch  fcene 
could  poffibly  have  occurred  as  that  which  he  depidls. 
Never,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  did  the  dying 
Pope  leave  his  chamber,  yet  here  we  fee  him,  borne  on 
the  ffioulders  of  fix,  down  at  the  inner  harbour,  while 
Chriftoforo  Moro  kneels  at  his  feet  on  one  fide,  and  an 
oriental  at  the  other.  Behind  the  Doge  is  a page  who 
holds  his  lord’s  hat,  a pleafing  face  and  figure,  which 
has  alfo  been  faid  to  reprefent  the  youthful  Raphael ; 
behind  him  again  are  Eaflern  merchants : on  the  other  fide, 
a Levantine  trader,  looking  ftraight  out  of  the  picture,  and 
behind  him  a little  crowd  of  citizens.  Not  one  ecclefiaflic, 
not  one  man-at-arms,  not  one  prince  or  captain  ftands 
among  the  groups  ; no  warlike  fervour  or  religious  enthu- 
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fiafm  gleams  through  the  pidure  ; all  is  placid,  as  if  the 
Pope’s  vifit  has  aroufed  no  intereft,  his  crufade  no  high 
endeavour.  His  face  is  fad  and  worn  ; he  turns  his  back, 
as  though  in  helplefs  hopelelfnefs,  on  all  the  fcene ; in  the 
inner  harbour  one  of  his  galleys  is  flipping  out  to  fea ; we 
can  make  out  the  Piccolomini  coat-of-arms  on  the  round 
bucklers  which  hang  from  her  bulwarks ; out  in  the  roads 
beyond,  lie  the  Venetian  fhips,  with  fails  fet,  as  though 
but  juft  arriving;  at  the  Pontiff’s  back  ftraight  and  fad 
rifes  the  funereal  cyprefs.  A look  of  gloom  and  fadnefs  fills 
all  faces  ; up  in  the  fky  we  fee  again  two  ominous  birds, 
as  in  the  third  frefco  ; this  time  a weftern  hawk  purlues  an 
eaftern  pheafant,  or  is  it  that  the  imperial  eagle  and  the 
Burgundian  bird  are  together  haftening  Eaftwards  ? The 
whole  piece,  though  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  of  the  feries, 
lacks  real  feeling ; at  fo  touching  an  hour,  the  death-point 
of  the  hero  of  all  the  tale,  the  moment  of  final  failure  in 
the  great  undertaking  of  his  life,  the  painter  has  only  in 
mind  how  he  may  flatter  the  Piccolomini,  and  pleafe  their 
pride,  not  how  he  may  render  on  his  canvas  the  really 
tragic  charadter  of  the  fcene. 

For  tragic  it  indeed  became  : as  if  finally  to  deftroy  any 
heroic  colouring  it  might  have  worn,  the  Venetians  loudly 
expreffed  their  belief  that  the  dying  Pope  did  but  feign 
pleafure  at  the  arrival  of  their  fhips,  and  that  his  illnefs 
was  fome  trifling  malady,  exaggerated  Amply  that  he 
might  efcape  the  neceffity  of  fetting  forth  on  the  great  ex- 
pedition. Not  till  he  had  fent  his  phyfician  to  learn  the 
truth  from  thofe  in  attendance  on  the  Pope,  was  the  Doge 
convinced  as  to  the  grim  reality  of  the  Pontiff’s  illnefs,  and 
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the  nearnefs  of  the  end.  At  funfet  on  the  twelfth  of  Auguft, 
the  Venetian  fhips  had  hrft  been  defcried  ; about  the  fame 
hour  on  the  fourteenth,  Pius  II.  tranquilly  bade  farewell 
to  life.  Thus  to  have  died,  on  the  point  of  fetting  forth, 
feemed  to  fhow  that  he  had  perifhed  a martyr  to  his  caufe. 
The  truth  was  that  the  crufade  was  a hopelefs  failure,  and 
that  by  dying  Pius  efcaped  from  great  embarraffment  and 
difficulty,  and  from  the  ftill  more  alarming  rifk  of  ridicule  ; 
fo  great  an  effort,  with  fo  fmall  refult,  the  ever-welcome 
combination  for  the  fcoffer,  was  at  once  forgotten  when 
death  flood  between  the  baffled  Pontiff  and  his  fchemes. 
Like  many  another,  Pius  was  happy  in  the  moment  of 
his  death  ; it  clofed  an  adlive  life,  which  yet  fomewhat 
lacked  vigour  and  originality,  with  a gleam  of  pathos  and 
heroifm,  which  feemed  to  give  to  his  character  a touch  of 
greatnefs.  Yet  the  whole  attempt  had  little  power  and 
forefight  ; it  was  as  if  with  the  bows  and  arrows  of  an 
earlier  civilization  the  Pope  would  fight  againft  the  newer 
forces  as  they  attacked  him.  Not  by  reviving  the  old 
crufading  heat,  nor  by  furbiihing  the  rufiy  weapons  of 
paft  ages,  could  the  world  refift  the  Moflem  dominance ; 
the  fifteenth  century  had  feen  more  than  one  attempt  to 
folve  the  problems  of  the  time,  nor  was  it  at  all  unnatural 
that  a Pope  fhould  look  back  towards  the  ages  of  faith  ; 
yet  the  advance  of  the  future  lay  along  fairly  marked  lines, 
and  Europe,  juft  waking  to  a new  life,  refufed  to  liften  to  one 
who  called  her  to  refume  the  habits  of  the  paft.  Chriften- 
dom,  too,  was  paralyzed;  the  older  feudal  governments  were 
perifhing,  the  new  monarchies  not  yet  eftabliffied  ; there  was 
no  unity  of  thought  or  rule  ; and  the  Turkifh  power,  which 
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had  thefe  elements  of  ftrength,  could  fearleflly  advance  into 
the  very  heart  of  Europe.  Yet  this  crufading  failure  is  the 
nobleft  thing  in  the  hiftory  of  Pius  II. : though  neither  one 
of  the  firft  fcholars  of  the  RenailTance,  nor  remarkable  as 
an  adminifirator,  nor  to  be  counted  among  great  popes,  nor 
a pattern  of  moral  excellence,  nor  a faint  in  faith  or 
emotion,  ftill,  almoft  alone  in  Europe,  he  refufed  to  fit 
down  tamely  under  the  infult  of  aTurkifh  conqueft  of  half 
Chriftendom.  Almoft  alone,  Pius  tried  to  hinder  the 
eftablifhment  in  Europe  of  an  alien  race  which  has  held 
its  ground  even  to  our  own  day,  and  which  at  this 
moment  ftill  clings  with  a dying  grafp  to  the  laft  remnants 
of  that  Empire  it  had  already  won  when  at  Ancona  the 
worn-out  Pope  laid  down  the  burden  of  his  life. 


THE  END. 


CHISWICK  PRESS  : — C.  WHITTINGHAM  AND  CO.  TOOKS  COURT',  CHANCERY  LANE. 
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PREFACE. 


HE  materials  I have  used  for  the  present  life  of  Bar- 


tolomeo Colleoni  have  been  in  the  main  the  following. 
I have  taken  as  a foundation  the  work  of  Spino,  “ Historia 
della  vita  et  fatti  dell’  eccelentissimo  Capitano  di  guerra 
Bartolomeo  Coglione  scritta  per  M.  Pietro  Spino,  In  Vinetia 
appresso  Gratioso  Percaccino  mdlxix.,”  and  the  life  of 
Colleoni  in  “ II  Gastello  di  Cavernago  ei  Conti  Martinengo 
Colleoni,  memorie  storiche  dell’  avvocato  Giuseppe  Maria 
Bonomi,  Bergamo,  Fratelli  Bolis  1884.”  Signor  Bonomi 
has  a large  acquaintance  with  the  archives  of  the  Martinengo 
family,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  recovering  the  house 
of  Colleoni  in  Bergamo  for  the  municipality.  The  second 
edition  of  Spino,  published  at  Bergamo,  mdccxxxii,  contains 
two  funeral  orations  and  some  additional  information.  The 
life  of  Spino  is  founded  on  that  by  Cornazzano,  a poet  who 
lived  with  Colleoni  at  Malpaga.  The  life,  written  in  Latin, 
is  contained  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Grsevius.  I have  not 
found  it  of  any  great  value.  I am  also  indebted  to  a life  of 
Colleoni  by  Professor  Gabriele  Rosa,  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
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author.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  time 
of  which  he  treats.  The  “ Annali  d’  Italia,”  by  Muratori, 
have  been  constantly  in  my  hands,  as  also  the  “ Histoire  des 
Republiques  Italiennes,”  by  Sismondi.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  correlating  the  personal  history  of  Colleoni  with  the 
history  of  his  time,  because  his  biographers  and  panegyrists 
attribute  to  him  exploits  which,  in  ordinary  historians,  are 
referred  to  other  people.  No  one  who  attempts  to  write  the 
life  of  Colleoni  can  dispense  with  the  magnificently  printed 
work,  “ Institutio  Pii  Loci  Magnificae  Pietatis  Bergomi  &c. 
Bergomi  mdclv.,”  which  contains,  also,  Colleoni’s  will,  with 
its  codicils.  I found  in  the  library  at  Bergamo  abstracts  of 
papers  in  the  Venetian  archives  relating  to  Colleoni;  these  I 
had  copied,  and  I have  used  them  in  my  book.  I have  paid 
several  visits  to  Bergamo  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
exploration  of  sites  connected  with  Colleoni’s  life  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  Da  Ponte’s  “ Dizionario  Odeporico  ” Ber- 
gamo, 1819,  an  admirable  work  of  its  kind. 

The  best  authority  for  the  visit  of  King  Christian  of 
Denmark  to  Italy  I have  found  to  be  the  “ Holstein 
Chronicle,”  quoted  by  Hvitfeld  in  his  History  of  Christian  I., 
published  in  1599.  It  has  been  translated  for  me  from  the 
black  letter  Danish  by  Mr.  Bain  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Arundel  Society  are  due.  I 
have  been  able  to  make  some  corrections  from  the  German 
translation  of  the  same  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Professor  Henry  Middleton  and  Mr. 
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Edmund  Oldfield  for  having  looked  through  the  proof 
sheets,  and  also  to  Mr.  Charles  Sayle,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  for  assisting  me  in  preparing  the  index. 

It  is  possible  that  many  interesting  details  of  Colleoni’s 
life  have  escaped  my  research.  In  this  case  I shall  be  obliged 
to  anyone  who  will  communicate  them  to  me. 

Oscar  Browning. 


King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
March  i6th,  1891. 
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The  dates  appended  to  the  names  refe7'  to  the  years  hi  which  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong  were  known  to  have  bee7t  alive. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BARTOLOMEO  COLLEONL 


MONO  the  many  monuments  of  mediaeval  Italy  which 


cover  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  none  is  more  interesting 
than  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adda  about  midway  on  its  passage  from  the  gorges  of  the 
lower  Alps  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Po.  The  green 
rushing  river  winds  round  a promontory  which  is  almost  an 
island.  The  massive  castle  rises  in  the  midst.  It  is  built  of 
closely  compacted  blocks  of  pudding-stone  mixed  with  courses 
of  brick.  In  its  present  ruined  condition  it  presents  an 
untidy  appearance  to  a close  inspection,  but  in  the  days  of  its 
prime  it  was  faced  with  smooth  slabs  of  stone  on  which 
no  foot  or  scaling-ladder  could  rest.  Descending  steeply 
into  the  river  or  rising  from  foundations  of  precipitous  rock,  it 
seemed  to  defy  attack.  It  was  connected  with  the  left  bank 
by  a triple  bridge  of  strong  construction,  the  lower  path 
leading  to  the  dungeons,  the  middle  way  to  the  quarters 
of  the  garrison,  while  the  upper  road  would  conduct  the 
master  of  the  castle  and  his  ladies  to  their  chambers.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Barnabo  Visconti,  and  the  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  Carmagnola.  From  the  tower  of  the  keep  the 
eye  ranges  over  a view  rich  in  beauty  and  in  historical  asso- 
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ciations.  To  the  south  the  plain  of  Lombardy  is  lost  in  the 
haze,  watered  by  canals,  teeming  with  maize  and  vine,  dotted 
with  countless  campanili.  To  the  east,  near  at  hand,  is  the 
hill  city  of  Bergamo,  far  away  to  the  west  is  discerned 
the  slender  spire  which  crowns  the  marble  duomo  of  Milan. 
To  the  north  the  eye,  after  plunging  from  the  giddy  height 
into  the  lovely  waters  of  the  Adda,  rises  to  the  hills.  The 
Resegone  of  Lecco  bounds  the  view ; still  nearer  are  the  hills 
which  encircle  the  monastery  of  Pontida,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Lombard  league.  Conspicuous  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  is  a 
conical  hill  topped  by  a ruin  called  the  Torre  dei  Colleoni,  the 
birthplace  of  that  noble  family,  and  just  below  is  the  church- 
tower  of  Solza,  a little  village  on  the  Adda  about  six  miles 
from  Trezzo,  where  Bartolomeo  was  born  in  the  year  1400. 
The  room  in  which  he  saw  the  light  is  still  reverenced  by  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

The  Colleoni  were  an  ancient  family  of  Bergamo.  The 
city  was  torn  asunder,  like  other  Italian  towns,  by  the  rival 
factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline.  The  Ghibelline  cause  was 
sustained  by  the  Suardi,  the  Guelf  by  the  Rivola  and  the 
Colleoni.  A document  dated  Bergamo,  i loi,  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  Olricus  Sivardus,  and  Gisilbertus  Co-leone,  the  lion’s 
head,  which  testifies  to  the  ancient  spelling  of  the  name.  In 
1182  and  1189  we  find  a Carpiglione  Coglione  holding  an 
honourable  position  at  I sola  and  at  Calusco.  The  son  of 
Carpiglione  was  Alberigo,  of  Alberigo  Ghisalberto,  who  was  a 
judge,  of  Ghisalberto  Galeazzo,  of  Galeazzo  Carpigliata,  who 
was  a powerful  captain  under  Pope  Urban  V.  (1362-1370). 
Carpigliata  had  two  sons,  Guardino  and  Guidotto ; Guidotto 
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had  a son,  Paulo,  familiarly  corrupted  into  Puho,  who  was  the 
father  of  Bartolomeo.  We  read  of  a Sozzan  dei  Coglioni  who 
was  appointed  a judge  of  appeal  in  Bergamo  with  remainder  to 
his  descendants  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  the  year 
1224,  also  of  a Tresado  Coglioni,  who  became  Podesta  of 
Lodi  in  1270.  In  1373,  Barnabb  Visconti,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  son  Ambrogio,  attacked  Guglielmo  Colleoni, 
and  drove  him  into  the  monastery  of  Pontida,  and  put  him  to 
death  after  he  had  surrendered  upon  promise  of  having  his  life 
spared. 

The  name  of  Bartolomeo’s  mother  was  Ricardona  Valva- 
sori  dei  Saiguini.  His  father  was  not  very  wealthy,  but  he 
possessed  the  two  castles  of  Solza  and  Chignolo.  On  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  1402,  when  Colleoni  was  two  years  old,  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  ruler  of  Milan,  died  at  Marignano  on  the 
Lambro ; he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  legiti- 
mate sons  Gian  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  and  an  illegitimate 
son  Gabriello  whom  he  had  recognized.  As  his  children 
were  under  age  he  confided  the  regency  to  his  wife  Caterina, 
with  the  assistance  of  a council  which  consisted  of  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  Count  Antonio  of  Urbino,  Jacopo 
del  Verme,  Pandolfo  Malateste,  Count  Alberico  da  Barbiano, 
and  Francesco  Barbavara  of  Novara.  The  regents  soon 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  and  to  rebel  against  the 
Duchess,  being  disgusted  at  the  favour  which  she  exhibited 
towards  Barbavara.  The  large  territory  so  laboriously 
amassed  was  violently  torn  asunder.  Ugo  Cavalcabb  seized 
upon  Cremona  and  Crema,  Franchino  Rusca  made  himself 
master  of  Como,  the  Guelf  party  occupied  a large  part  of 
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Brescia,  Bergamo  was  torn  asunder  by  conflicting  factions. 
In  the  general  confusion  Puho  Colleoni  seized  upon 
the  castle  of  Trezzo,  a most  important  bulwark  of  the 
Milanese  territory  towards  the  territory  of  Bergamo.  It 
is  said  that  Puho,  having  established  himself  at  Trezzo, 
incited  his  first  cousins  Giovanni,  Dondaccio,  Testino  and 
Paolo  to  share  his  fortunes,  as  they  were  exiled  from 
Bergamo  and  were  in  a poor  condition.  One  day  the  four 
brothers,  led  by  Giovanni  the  eldest,  attacked  Puho  as  he 
was  playing  at  draughts,  killed  him,  and  threw  his  widow  into 
one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress.  Bartolomeo  took  refuge 
with  a schoolmaster  in  the  mountains  of  Bergamo,  until,  after 
the  lapse  of  a year,  he  rejoined  his  mother  at  Solza.  Even 
here  he  was  not  left  in  peace,  but  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Giorgio  Benzone,  lord  of  Crema,  until  he  could  pay  from  his 
mother’s  dowry  some  debts  which  were  due  from  his  elder 
brother  Antonio  to  that  tyrant. 

On  May  i6th,  1412,  Gian  Maria  Visconti,  who  was 
detested  for  his  cruelty,  was  murdered  by  a body  of  con- 
spirators while  he  was  hearing  mass  in  the  church  of  S. 
Gottardo.  His  brother  Filippo  Maria  now  became  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  his  first  object  was  to  recover  the  dominions  of  his 
father.  The  castle  of  Trezzo  was  taken  by  the  condottiere 
Carmagnola  in  1416,  and  the  Colleoni  were  turned  out. 
Probably  before  this  time  Bartolomeo  had  entered  the  service 
of  Filippo  Arcelli,  lord  of  Piacenza,  where  he  received  the 
ordinary  education  of  a page.  In  course  of  time  Arcelli  was 
himself  defeated  by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and  the  bodies  of 
his  son  and  brothers  were  impaled  upon  the  walls  before  his 
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eyes.  Colleoni  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  betook  himself  to 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  the  principal  condottiere  captains  of 
the  age  were  then  engaged.  At  this  time  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  in  a state  of  the  utmost  confusion.  The  titular 
Queen  was  Joanna  II.,  the  degenerate  descendant  of  the  great 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Pope  Martin  V.  who  had  first  crowned 
and  then  found  that  he  could  not  tolerate  her,  had  called  in 
as  a rival  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  a scion  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
Joanna  in  1421  proclaimed  Alfonso  of  Aragon  her  successor, 
whom  thirteen  years  later  she  deserted  for  Ren6  of  Anjou, 
titular  Duke  of  Lorraine.  After  a series  of  long  and  ruinous 
wars,  peace  was  eventually  secured  by  the  entrance  of  Alfonso 
into  Naples  in  1422.  The  grand  constable  of  the  Queen  was 
Sforza  Attendolo,  who  from  being  a simple  wood-cutter  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  the  most  powerful  condottiere  of  his  age. 
The  Pope  now  sent  for  Sforza  and  persuaded  him  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He  marched  to  Naples, 
returned  to  Queen  Joanna  his  insignia  as  constable,  and 
ordered  her  to  renounce  the  crown.  Besides  the  proclama- 
tion of  Alfonso  she  thought  it  advisable  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Braccio,  count  of  Montone,  whom  she  invested 
with  the  principality  of  Capua.  His  reputation  as  a mer- 
cenary general  was  only  second  to  that  of  Sforza.  Braccio 
took  possession  of  Sulmona  and  marched  to  the  capture  of 
Aversa,  where  Sforza  met  him.  At  this  time  Jacopo  Caldora, 
one  of  the  barons  who  had  revolted  against  Queen  Joanna 
and  had  joined  Sforza,  suddenly  came  over  to  the  side  of 
Braccio.  The  two  generals  marched  together  to  Naples,  and 
arrived  there  on  June  26th,  1421,  just  at  the  mornent  when 
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King  Alfonso  entered  the  harbour  with  his  fleet.  Not  long 
after  this  Queen  Joanna  quarrelled  with  Alfonso  and  called 
Sforza  to  her  aid. 

Into  the  surging  sea  of  discord  the  young  Bartolomeo  was 
thrown.  He  first  attached  himself  to  Braccio,  who  knowing 
nothing  of  him  except  his  appearance,  placed  him  amongst 
his  ragazzi,  who  were  little  better  than  stable-boys.  So  he 
left  Braccio  and  joined  Caldora,  who  was  then  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Sforza.  A story  that  he  crossed  the  sea  to  take 
service  in  France,  was  captured  by  pirates  near  Marseilles, 
and  was  brought  back  to  Naples,  has  probably  but  little  foun- 
dation. Caldora  first  gave  him  command  of  twenty  horses 
and  then  of  fifteen  more.  It  is  said  that  he  attracted  the 
attention,  and  possibly  the  love,  of  Queen  Joanna,  who  gave 
him  the  well-known  badge,  which  he  constantly  used,  of  two 
lions’  heads  joined  by  a red  band,  between  two  narrower 
bands  of  white. 

Towards  the  close  of  1423,  Braccio  undertook  the  siege 
of  the  city  of  Aquila,  which  had  declared  for  Queen  Joanna 
against  the  King  of  Aragon.  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a year.  It  was  during  its  progress  that  Sforza,  hasten- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  city,  was  drowned  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pescara  on  January  4th,  1424.  The  stream  was 
swollen  by  the  tide,  Sforza  was  impatient  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank.  When  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  he  turned 
round  to  catch  a drowning  page  by  the  hair.  His  horse  lost 
its  footing,  and  he  fell  from  the  saddle.  Twice  he  raised 
mailed  hands  in  supplication,  but  his  helmet  and  his  armour 
weighed  him  down,  and  his  body  was  never  recovered, 
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Braccio  had  a presentiment  that  he  should  not  long  survive 
his  rival.  He  was  defeated  by  Caldora  on  June  2nd,  1424,  out- 
side the  walls  of  Aquila.  He  was  wounded,  but  not  mortally, 
refused  to  have  his  hurt  attended  to  or  to  take  any  food,  and 
died  in  a few  days.  The  principality  which  he  had  founded 
was  broken  up.  In  these  operations  Colleoni  obtained  great 
distinction.  During  the  next  four  years  Colleoni  remained 
in  the  service  of  Caldora.  This  general  sent  his  son 
Giovanni  Antonio  into  the  Marches  to  secure  some  of  the 
possessions  of  Braccio.  As  he  was  too  young  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  command  of  the  army,  Colleoni  was 
appointed  to  look  after  him.  He  apparently  did  everything 
that  was  expected  of  him,  and  returned  with  distinction  to 
Naples.  In  August,  1428,  the  people  of  Bologna  rose  against 
the  Pope,  burned  the  palace  of  the  cardinal-legate,  and  estab- 
lished a republic.  Pope  Martin  begged  from  Queen  Joanna 
the  assistance  of  Caldora,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year 
marched  against  the  city.  Bologna  was  not  reduced  to 
obedience  till  the  end  of  August,  1429. 

After  this  Colleoni  left  Caldora,  and  took  service  under 
Carmagnola,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
Venice.  On  October  15  th,  1431,  Carmagnola  was  besieging 
Cremona,  and  seeing  that  the  garrison  were  keeping  very 
careless  watch,  sent  a detachment  to  seize  the  fortress  of 
San  Luca,  to  the  north  of  the  town.  They  captured  it,  and 
held  it  for  two  days,  but  not  being  supported  by  the  general, 
were  obliged  to  retire.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  now  arose  between  Carmagnola  and 
the  Republic,  which  eventually  led  to  his  execution.  Pietro 
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Spino  tells  us  in  his  biography  of  Colleoni,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  attack  were  Colleoni,  Mocenigo  da  Lugo,  and  the 
son  of  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  lord  of  Cremona,  and  that  Colleoni 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  battlements.  Cavalcabo  expected 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen  within  the  walls. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Carmagnola  was  suddenly  summoned  to  V enice  on  April  8th, 
1432,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  on 
May  5th  in  the  same  year  was  beheaded,  with  a gag  between 
his  teeth,  between  the  two  columns  on  the  Piazetta  of  St. 
Mark. 

Colleoni  now  took  service  under  the  great  Republic. 
Carmagnola  had  entrusted  him  with  forty  horsemen,  he  now 
had  command  of  eighty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  mercenary  companies  each  lance  or  cavallo  comprised 
three  men,  the  caporale  or  man-at-arms,  the  piatta  or  squire, 
and  the  ragazzo  or  page.  The  first  two  rode  chargers,  and 
the  page  had  a pony  as  a nag.  Five  lances  usually  made 
up  a posta,  and  five  paste  made  a handier  a.  There  was  also 
generally  an  officer  for  every  ten  lances.  Peace  had  been 
made  between  Milan  and  Venice  by  the  treaty  of  F errara, 
signed  on  April  19th,  1428.  The  Venetian  dominion  was 
extended  as  far  as  the  Adda,  including  the  great  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo.  The  truce  did  not  last  long.  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Visconti, 
urged  a renewal  of  the  struggle,  in  which  Carmagnola  played 
a prominent  part  on  the  side  of  Venice.  After  his  execution, 
the  Venetian  army  crossed  the  Oglio,  and  took  the  castles  of 
Bordelano,  Romanengo,  Fontanella,  and  Soncino.  They  over- 
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ran  the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Valtellina.  Piccinino,  the 
general  of  the  Visconti,  was  at  first  beaten,  but  won  after- 
wards victories  at  Lecco.  Colleoni  is  said  to  have  been 
equally  conspicuous  in  victory  and  in  defeat.  Together  with 
the  famous  condottiere,  Stefano  da  Narni,  called  Gattamelata, 
he  collected  the  fugitives,  and  brought  them  through  the 
mountain  paths  of  the  Val  Sassina  and  the  Val  San  Martino. 
The  Venetians  now  intrusted  the  command  of  their  armies 
to  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  re- 
covered the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Valtellina. 

A second  peace  of  Ferrara  was  concluded  in  April,  1433, 
On  February  2nd,  1435,  Joanna  II.  of  Naples  died.  Her  will 
appointed  as  her  heir  Rene,  Count  of  Provence  and  Duke 
of  Anjou,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret,  wife  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England.  The  validity  of  this  testament  was 
contested  by  Alfonso,  who  hurried  from  Sicily  to  defend  his 
kingdom,  while  the  Pope  declared  that  in  the  failure  of  the 
heirs  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  crown  of  Naples  reverted  to  him 
as  a Papal  fief.  The  Duke  of  Milan  took  the  side  of  Rene 
against  Alfonso,  and  sent  a Genoese  fleet  to  the  rescue  of 
Gaeta.  The  fleet  of  Alfonso  was  defeated  in  August,  1435, 
off  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  Alfonso,  with  his  brother  John, 
King  of  Navarre,  was  taken  prisoner.  They  were  con- 
ducted first  to  Genoa  and  then  to  Milan,  where  Alfonso  by 
his  ability  and  charm  completely  subdued  the  capricious 
Filippo  Maria.  He  persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  real 
interest  to  prefer  the  advancement  of  Aragon  to  that  of 
France,  and  left  him  a devoted  friend.  This  sudden  and 
romantic  change  produced  a great  impression  in  Europe. 
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The  Pope  was  in  despair.  Soon  after  this  the  Florentine 
exiles  persuaded  Filippo  Maria  to  attack  their  city,  and  a league 
was  formed  between  Florence  and  Venice,  so  that  the  great 
war  began  again  in  the  spring  of  1437.  Gonzaga  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Adda,  which  he  attempted  to  do  by  a bridge  of 
fishing-boats ; he  was,  however,  compelled  by  Piccinino  to  re- 
treat, and  retired  to  Bolgare. 

Spino  relates  a great  service  which  Colleoni  rendered  to 
the  Venetians  at  this  time.  While  the  Venetian  army  was 
posted  at  Bolgare,  on  the  Cherio,  Piccinino,  in  considerably 
greater  strength,  was  encamped  near  Malpaga,  about  two 
miles  distant.  Piccinino  proceeded  to  occupy  Monticelli  in  the 
rear  of  the  Venetians,  and  a retreat  became  necessary  for  them. 
Gonzaga  advised  the  abandonment  of  all  their  baggage  and 
encampments,  and  a hasty  night  march  to  Palazzuolo,  where 
they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  Oglio.  Colleoni  opposed  the 
cowardly  conduct  of  deserting  their  standards,  and  argued 
eloquently  for  an  immediate  advance  to  Pontoglio,  which  was 
easier  and  shorter.  Piccinino,  reinforced  by  Ludovico  Gon- 
zaga, who  deserted  the  Venetians  and  his  father,  attacked 
them  in  the  rear,  but  the  Venetian  army  got  away  safely.  The 
field  in  which  this  great  danger  assailed  them  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  “ Field  of  Fear.”  By  these  movements 
Bergamo  was  left  deserted,  but  Colleoni  and  Diotesalvi  Lupo 
hastened  to  its  defence.  Piccinino,  instead  of  attacking  it, 
marched  to  the  castle  of  Calepio  on  the  Oglio  which  was  de- 
fended by  Count  Trusardo.  After  holding  out  twenty  days, 
it  surrendered  on  May  25th,  1437,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Piccinino.  That  general  then  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the 
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Bergamasque,  but,  being  successfully  resisted  in  the  mountains 
by  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  turned  his  attention  to  Brescia.  The 
Venetian  army  had,  however,  suffered  such  considerable  losses, 
that  the  Senate  transferred  the  command  from  Gonzaga  to 
Gattamelata.  Colleoni,  seeing  that  Bergamo  was  safe,  re- 
covered the  castle  of  Gorzone,  in  the  Val  Camonica,  from  the 
enemy,  and  hastened  to  the  post  of  danger  at  Brescia.  Here 
he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Venetians.  A hundred  lances 
were  added  to  his  command,  and  he  was  placed  in  entire 
control  of  the  infantry. 

In  the  year  1439  Gattamelata  was  besieged  in  Brescia. 
If  the  garrison  was  to  hold  out  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths  which  had  to  be  fed.  The 
plain  was  held  by  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  the  only  escape 
was  through  the  mountains.  Leaving  a force  of  six  hundred 
horse  and  a thousand  foot  behind  them,  Gattamelata  and 
Colleoni  passed  by  Santo  Eusebio,  the  lake  of  Idro,  and  the 
Val  di  Ledro  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  They  were  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarca  by  the  troops  of  Piccinino  under  the 
command  of  Ludovico  dal  Verme,  but  they  succeeded  in 
driving  them  back,  and  on  the  fourth  day  from  leaving  Brescia, 
reached  the  territory  of  Verona  in  safety.  Passing  into  the 
Val  Lagarnia  they  took  the  towns  of  Borgo,  Corvaria,  and 
Penetre,  and  especially  the  town  of  Torbole,  situated  on  the 
extremity  of  the  lake  which  was  specially  convenient  for 
the  convoy  of  provisions  to  Brescia.  That  town  now  began 
seriously  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Soldo,  the  historian, 
relates  that  he  saw  a hundred  children  in  the  market-place 
crying,  “ Bread,  bread  for  the  love  of  God  ! ” The  population 
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fed  on  dogs,  horses,  and  even  weeds.  At  the  end  of  the 
siege  the  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  fifteen 
thousand,  and  wolves  came  down  into  the  city  itself  to  seek 
their  prey.  Piccinino  was  in  possession  of  Peschiera  and 
the  southern  shores  of  Garda.  The  Venetians  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  means  of  forcing  a passage  was  to 
convey  a flotilla  on  to  the  lake  of  Garda.  In  the  space 
of  fifteen  days,  with  the  help  of  two  thousand  oxen  and  an 
expense  of  fifteen  thousand  sequins,  they  placed  upon  the  lake 
twenty-five  boats  and  six  galleys.  The  ships  were  rowed 
and  towed  up  the  Adige  and  dragged  by  main  force  over  the 
mountain  which  separates  the  valley  of  that  river  from  the 
lake  at  Torbole.  Spino  gives  the  credit  of  this  bold  project 
to  Colleoni,  but  the  Venetian  historians  assign  it  to  Niccolo 
Sorbolo,  a native  of  Candia,  who  was  certainly  the  principal 
engineer  in  the  operation.  Shortly  after  this  Colleoni’s  com- 
mand was  increased  to  three  hundred  lances,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Verona.  Francesco  Sforza  now  joined  the  Venetian  army  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Visconti. 
He  united  his  troops  with  those  of  Gattamelata  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  Garda.  Piccinino  was  encamped  not  far  off.  The 
allies  attacked  him  at  the  castle  of  Tenna,  completely  de- 
feated him  and  took  Gonzaga,  Cesare  Martinengo  and 
Sacramoro  Visconti  prisoners.  Piccinino  escaped,  carried  off 
in  a sack,  like  a dead  body,  by  a sturdy  German.  He  re- 
appeared at  Verona,  which  he  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the 
Venetians,  all  but  the  quarters  of  Castel  Vecchio  and  San 
Felice.  Three  days  later  Sforza  and  Colleoni  succeeded  in 
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recovering  it.  Gattamelata  became  seriously  ill,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Padua,  where  he  died  three  years  later. 
In  the  following  year,  1440,  Piccinino  was  sent  by  the  Duke 
of  Milan  into  the  Marches  and  Tuscany.  While  there  he 
heard  of  the  victory  which  the  Venetian  flotilla  on  the 
lake  of  Garda  had  gained  over  that  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
This  led  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Brescia,  which 
Sforza  and  Colleoni  entered  in  triumph  in  June,  1440. 

Colleoni  continued  to  fight  under  the  orders  of  Sforza 
against  Piccinino,  and  a number  of  his  most  illustrious  exploits 
were  attributed  to  his  chief.  In  the  battle  of  Cignano,  which 
lasted  from  morning  to  evening,  Sforza  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  defeated  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of 
Colleoni  who  was  summoned  from  Brescia.  Shortly  after 
this  when  Piccinino  crossed  the  Oglio  at  Ponte  Vico  into  the 
territory  of  Cremona,  Colleoni  occupied  the  passage  of 
Pontoglio,  and  was  thus  able  to  defend  the  whole  of  the 
Bergamasque.  Another  conflict  took  place  between  Romano 
and  Martinengo  of  which  Sforza  gave  the  full  credit  to 
Colleoni.  The  peace  of  Capriana  was  at  last  made  at  the 
close  of  July,  1441.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Sforza  to  Bianca  Maria  the  daughter  of  Filippo  Visconti,  then 
sixteen  years  old.  Bianca  brought  with  her  the  city  of 
Cremona  as  a dowry,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  San 
Sigismundo,  about  two  miles  outside  the  walls,  was  erected  in 
1463  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  altar-piece  of  the 
high  altar  painted  by  Giulio  Campi  represents  Francesco 
Sforza  and  his  wife  being  presented  to  the  Virgin  by  San 
Grisante  and  St.  Jerome. 
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In  recognition  of  these  services  the  Council  of  Ten  at 
Venice  passed  a decree  on  April  3rd,  1441,  declaring  Colleoni 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  condottieri  of  the  republic  and 
necessary  to  their  security.  They  confirmed  him  in  his 
emoluments  and  invested  him  with  the  fiefs  of  Romano,  Covo 
and  Antegnate.  Romano  is  a large  town  south  of  Bergamo 
formed  out  of  a Roman  praetorian  camp.  The  castle  was 
frequently  inhabited  by  Colleoni,  and  a large  number  of 
houses  still  standing,  decorated  with  the  lion  of  Saint  Mark, 
were  left  by  Colleoni  to  the  municipality  in  his  will.  Covo 
and  Antegnate  are  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Romano 
both  provided  with  castles.  Colleoni  was  to  have  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  Counts  Pietro  and  Giovanni  di  Covo,  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  state,  but  on  the  condition  that  these 
lands  must  first  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Republic. 
This  condition  was  fulfilled  by  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  investiture  was 
confirmed  by  a ducal  patent  on  March  4th,  1443.  This  later 
date  corresponds  with  Colleoni’s  visit  to  Milan,  and  the  step 
was  probably  taken  with  the  design  of  retaining  him  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic.  Piccinino,  discontented  with  the 
peace  which  deprived  him  of  his  employment,  took  service 
with  the  Pope,  and  induced  his  Holiness  to  deprive  Sforza  of 
his  position  as  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  According  to 
the  historian  Sanuto,  a new  league  was  formed  on  October 
1 6th,  1442,  between  King  Alfonso,  Piccinino,  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan  against  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines  and  Francesco 
Sforza.  Colleoni  marched  with  a body  of  fifteen  hundred 
lances  to  fight  against  Piccinino.  At  this  time  Gherardo 
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Dandolo  was  proveciditore  of  Venice,  an  excellent  man  but 
rough-mannered.  It  was  his  duty  to  reduce  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  to  a peace  footing,  and  consequently  to  deprive 
Colleoni  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  Colleoni  complaining  of 
this,  and  demanding  thirty-four  thousand  ducats  which  were 
due  to  him  as  arrears  of  pay,  was  met  by  haughty  and 
contemptuous  language.  Consequently  he  left  the  service 
of  the  Republic  to  their  great  dismay  and  joined  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti^  the  command  of  the  militia  held  by  him 
being  given  to  Diotesalvi  Lupo,  who  was  the  first  to  arm 
infantry  with  guns  and  pistols. 

Colleoni  visited  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  1443  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  Duke.  He  was  enter- 
tained with  all  his  family  at  the  public  expense.  The  duke 
frequently  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  held  long  private  con- 
versations with  him.  He  also  invested  him  with  the  castle  of 
Adorno  in  the  territory  of  Pavia,  which  was  to  serve  as  a resi- 
dence for  his  wife  Madonna  Tisbe,  to  whom  he  also  made 
a present  of  valuable  jewels.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  Colleoni  deserted  the  service  of  Venice  for  that  of  the 
Duke.  Sanuto  writes  in  his  diary  on  the  date  September 
28th,  1443,  “ News  arrived  of  the  flight  of  Bartolommeo 
“ Colleoni  from  our  signory  and  his  passage  to  the  Duke 
“ of  Milan.  To  begin  with  he  had  no  more  than  three  lances, 
“ and  the  signory  gave  him  two  hundred  lances  and  a hundred 
“ and  fifty  hired  infantry.  He  is  also  our  subject.”  This 
“ treason  ” as  it  was  called  produced  a great  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Venetians. 

The  first  expedition  of  Colleoni  under  his  new  master 
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was  to  Sinigaglia  to  take  a position  between  the  two  armies 
of  Piccinino  and  Sforza.  His  instructions  were  to  stay  there 
till  he  was  attacked,  and  to  prevent  too  serious  a conflict 
taking  place  between  them.  He  was  successful  in  this  diffi- 
cult task,  but  after  his  recall  Sforza  defeated  Nicolo  Piccinino 
at  Monte  Lamo,  and  afterwards  his  son  Francesco  with 
great  slaughter  at  Mont’  Olmo.  Piccinino  was  so  overcome 
with  grief  that  he  died  at  Milan  in  the  middle  of  October, 
1444- 

In  the  following  year  Colleoni  was  sent  to  repress  some 
disturbances  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  and  in  1446  to 
recover  Cremona  for  the  Duke.  This  city  had  been  given  to 
Francesco  Sforza  as  a dowry  with  his  wife  Bianca.  The  Duke, 
however,  declared  that  it  had  only  been  intrusted  to  him 
for  money  which  had  not  been  paid  and  should  therefore 
revert  to  his  possession.  Whilst  Colleoni  was  engaged  in  this 
operation  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Monza,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  a year,  till  the 
death  of  the  Duke  on  August  13th,  1447.  This  extraordinary 
step  gave  rise  to  many  rumours.  Some  believed  that  in  the 
previous  year,  when  Colleoni  was  opposed  to  the  Venetians,  he 
had  shown  a disposition  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 
Others  thought  that  his  imprisonment  was  due  to  the  jealousy 
of  Francesco  Piccinino.  Another  report  was  that  Colleoni 
was  taking  steps  to  become  the  head  of  the  Guelf  party, 
another  that  the  captured  cities  paid  more  honour  to  Colleoni 
than  they  did  to  Filippo,  while  some  attributed  it  to  the 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  Colleoni  family  by  the  treasonable 
capture  of  Trezzo  by  Puho.  We  need  not,  at  this  date,  look 
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for  any  other  reason  than  the  wilfulness  and  treachery  of  the 
Duke  himself.  Colleoni  was  ordered  into  the  territory  of 
Piacenza.  As  he  was  crossing  the  Po  he  was  seized  by  Nicolo 
Guerriero  and  taken  into  the  castle  of  Piacenza.  In  the  mean- 
time everything  which  Colleoni  possessed  at  Adorno  had  been 
removed  to  Pavia,  but  was  honestly  returned  to  him  when  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  Spino  enables  us  to  quote  an  interesting 
letter  of  the  Duke’s  to  Colleoni’s  tenants  at  Romano. 

“To  our  beloved  commune  and  men  of  Romano  the 
“ Duke  of  Milan,  Count  of  Pavia  and  Anghiari,  Lord  of 
“ Genoa. 

“ Our  beloved,  that  you  may  not  be  astonished,  and  be 
“ distressed  at  anything  which  has  been  done  against  the 
“ person  of  the  honourable  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  we  advise 
“ you  that  what  has  been  done,  has  not  been  done  because  we 
“ have  any  intention  of  doing  him  harm,  nor  of  inflicting  any 
“ injury  on  his  person.  Any  one  who  behaves  ill  to  him,  will 
“ behave  ill  to  us.  But  it  has  been  done  that  we  may  be 
“ more  clear  from  any  trouble.  We  advise  you  and  comfort 
“ you  that  you  may  be  of  good  will  and  cheerful,  because 
“ in  a short  time  he  will  be  in  favour,  and  that  in  a way  to 
“ be  greater  than  ever,  and  you  shall  be  consoled  and  well 
“ content.  We  comfort  you  therefore  and  charge  you  to 
“ have  good  care  of  the  land,  and  to  keep  it  and  guard  it  in 
“ the  name  of  the  said  Colleoni.  And  if  you  have  need  of 
“ any  assistance  in  defence  for  it,  ask  for  it,  because  we  will 
“ do  for  the  defence  of  that  land,  what  we  have  previously 
“ done  before  the  new  line  of  conduct  taken  by  us  towards  the 
“ said  Bartolomeo,  and  even  better  still,  and  as  we  act  towards 
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“ our  lands  which  are  most  in  favour  with  us.  Given  at 
“ Milan,  Sept.  26,  1446.” 

Whilst  Colleoni  was  in  prison  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Venetians  occupied  in  turn 
Ghiara  d’Adda,  Crema,  and  Lodi.  They  passed  the  Adda  at 
Casciano,  and  devastated  the  territory  of  Pavia,  threatening 
even  Milan  itself.  They  then  conquered  the  fortress  of 
Brivio  in  the  Brianza,  together  with  Cassano  and  Lecco.  In 
this  distress  Filippo  did  everything  to  gain  Sforza  over  to 
his  side.  Sforza  asked  the  counsel  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  Florence  was  beginning  to  be 
jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Venetians,  so  that  Cosimo 
advised  Sforza  to  think  of  his  own  interests,  and  if  he  had  no 
money  to  give  Pisa  to  his  soldiers.  Just  at  this  moment 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti  died,  on  August  13th,  1447,  in  his 
palace  at  the  Porta  Zobbia.  He  left  no  male  heir.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death  there  were  cries  of  “ Long  live 
liberty  ! ” The  people  of  Milan  established  the  Ambrosian 
Republic.  Other  cities  followed  the  example.  Parma  pro- 
claimed a republic  ; Lodi  and  Piacenza  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, and  joined  themselves  to  Venice.  Pavia,  where 
Madonna  Tisbe  and  her  daughter  were  living,  surrendered 
to  Sforza.  The  news  of  these  events  was  not  long  in 
reaching  Monza.  Colleoni,  learning  or  suspecting  what  had 
happened,  determined  to  escape.  He  pretended  to  be 
seriously  ill,  and  asked  for  bands  of  linen  to  wrap  round 
his  body.  He  fastened  one  end  of  these  to  a bench  and 
let  himself  down  into  the  ditch.  The  escape  was  discovered. 
The  tocsin  rang;  all  the  neighbourhood  was  in  arms.  In 
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the  confusion  Colleoni  crawled  unperceived  from  the  ditch, 
and  joined  those  who  were  calling  out  his  name.  In  the 
crowd  he  met  an  old  soldier  of  his,  Giorgetto  Poma  of 
Bergamo,  who  furnished  him  with  a horse,  upon  which  he 
fled  to  Landriano,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  own  troops.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Pavia,  where  he 
rejoined  his  wife.  Sforza  refused  to  give  up  Pavia  to  Milan, 
but  nevertheless  the  city  took  him  into  her  service  in  order 
to  continue  the  war  against  Venice.  On  his  side  fought 
Colleoni,  Francesco  and  Jacopo  Piccinino,  and  also  Carlo 
Gonzaga,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  deserted  the 
Republic.  The  first  step  of  Sforza  in  his  new  command  was 
to  assault  Piacenza  and  take  it  by  storm.  It  was  then  given 
up  to  plunder  and  every  kind  of  horror  for  fifty  days. 

Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Valentino  Visconti,  and 
titular  lord  of  Asti,  managed  to  rescue  that  city  after  the  death 
of  Filippo.  The  king  of  France  sent  him  an  army  of  about 
three  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Rinaldo  de  Dudresnay.  With  this  assistance  he  attacked  the 
territory  of  Alessandria,  captured  a number  of  castles,  giving 
no  quarter  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
Colleoni  was  sent  against  him  with  a thousand  horse,  and 
Astore  da  Faenza  with  five  hundred.  Colleoni  engaged  with 
them  in  the  territory  of  Bosco,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  took 
Dudresnay  prisoner,  whom  he  confined  in  his  castle  of  Romano. 
After  this  exploit  he  attacked  the  territory  of  Tortona,  and 
reduced  it  to  submission.  He  was  next  sent  to  attack  Lecco, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  The  bridge 
across  the  Adda  had  two  strong  towers  at  each  end  and 
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one  in  the  centre,  all  strongly  garrisoned.  Colleoni  had  taken 
two  of  these  towers,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  third, 
when  the  place  was  relieved  by  Micheletto  Attendolo,  who  had 
marched  to  its  assistance  through  the  valley  of  San  Martino. 

For  some  reasons  which  are  imperfectly  known  to  us,  Colleoni 
now  determined  to  desert  Sforza  and  to  return  to  the  allegiance 
of  Venice.  This  happened  when  the  Milanese  armies  were 
besieging  Lodi,  on  June  15th,  1448.  He  took  with  him  a force 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Venetian  army  was  now 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Bergamo,  under  the  command  of 
Michele  Attendolo.  Colleoni  received  a salary  of  ten  thousand 
ducats,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Romano,  Covo, 
and  Antegnate.  Many  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caravaggio,  which  the  Venetians  were  especially 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  Sep- 
tember 1 5th.  The  Venetians  began  the  attack  when  Sforza  was 
either  at  mass  or  at  breakfast,  suspecting  nothing.  The  soldiers 
immediately  around  him  were  routed,  but  fortune  soon  changed. 
He  sent  two  thousand  cavalry  through  a wood  to  attack  the 
Venetians  in  the  rear.  Their  defeat  was  immediate  and  com- 
plete ; of  twelve  thousand  Venetian  cavalry  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred escaped.  The  terror  of  the  calamity  deprived  Brescia 
and  Bergamo  of  all  power  of  resistance.  Sforza  entered  Cara- 
vaggio, and  crossing  the  Oglio  found  himself  master  of  both 
these  provinces.  The  battle  of  Caravaggio  claimed  many 
victims.  None  was  more  lamented  by  Colleoni  than  Antoni- 
azzo,  who  had  grown  up  with  him  from  a little  boy,  and  who 
now  had  command  of  a hundred  lances.  He  sent  his  body 
to  be  buried  with  all  honour  in  the  city  of  Romano.  After 
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the  battle  of  Caravaggio  the  government  of  Milan  ordered 
Sforza  to  divide  his  forces,  and  to  attack  Bergamo  and  Lodi 
at  the  same  time.  He  prepared  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Brescia,  hoping  that  it  might  remain  to  him  as  the  prize  of 
victory.  Hoping  also  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Venetians, 
he  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Caravaggio.  In  fact,  on  October  i8th,  1448,  thirty- 
three  days  after  the  battle,  he  made  a treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  St.  Mark  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
evacuate  all  the  territories  which  he  had  conquered  in  the 
provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia ; that  he  should  give  up 
the  rights  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Milanese  over  the  territory 
of  Crema  and  the  Ghiara  d’Adda,  and  should  cede  them  to 
the  Venetians.  The  Venetians  on  their  side  engaged  to 
assist  Sforza  in  conquering  the  dominions  of  the  Visconti. 
They  promised  him  four  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand 
infantry,  and  to  pay  thirteen  thousand  florins  a month  until 
Milan  was  reduced.  When  he  was  master  of  Milan,  Venice 
and  that  duchy  were  to  be  on  terms  of  alliance.  Colleoni 
commanded  the  cavalry  which  the  Venetians  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Sforza.  It  was  first  employed  in  recovering  the 
castles  in  the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  among  which 
were  Martinengo  and  Romano.  Colleoni  was  then  sent  to 
reduce  Parma  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  city 
was  torn  asunder  by  discordant  factions,  and  after  having  in 
vain  waited  for  assistance  from  Venice,  submitted  to  Colleoni. 
That  general  then  returned  to  Lombardy  to  assist  Sforza  in 
reducing  the  Milanese. 

At  this  time  Mary  of  Savoy,  the  widow  of  Filippo  Maria 
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Visconti,  who  resided  at  Milan,  where  she  was  respected  by 
the  magistrates  and  the  people,  negotiated  an  alliance 
between  her  brother  Louis  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  republic 
of  Milan.  The  King  of  France,  Charles  VII.,  gave  to  the 
duke  the  services  of  Jean  des  Compeys,  lord  of  Torrens.  He 
had  an  army  of  six  thousand  horsemen,  two-thirds  of  them 
Savoyards,  so  noted  for  their  cruelty  that  the  Italians  called 
them  barbarians.  They  invaded  the  territory  of  Novara,  and 
Colleoni  was  sent  against  them.  Colleoni  was  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  river  Sesia,  which  formed  the  frontier  between  Milan 
and  Piedmont.  After  a number  of  skirmishes,  the  first  serious 
engagement  took  place  on  April  ist,  1449,  in  which  Compeys 
and  four  hundred  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  Three  weeks 
later,  on  April  23rd,  a still  more  serious  battle  was  fought  on 
the  flat  ground  between  Borgomanero  and  Carpignano.  The 
fight  was  hotly  contested.  The  Italians  had  their  first  ex- 
perience of  the  archers  of  Picardy,  who  dismounted  from 
horseback,  tied  their  animals  to  trees,  fixed  pointed  stakes  in 
the  ground  so  as  to  form  a stockade,  and  fought  behind  its 
protection.  At  length  the  French,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
by  the  weight  of  their  arms,  took  refuge  in  flight ; they  were 
pursued  for  two  miles  and  cut  to  pieces.  A thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  amongst  whom  were  Jacopo  Celendo, 
Jacopo  Aborte,  and  Gaspare  Varesino.  Whilst  Colleoni  was 
engaged  in  these  exploits,  Sforza  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
Vigevano,  which  submitted  to  him  after  a long  resistance.  The 
castle  of  that  town,  although  built  in  the  previous  century,  still 
bears  the  inscription  “ Ludovico  Sforza  Visconti,”  as  he  en- 
larged it  and  surrounded  it  with  new  galleries.  He  now 
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recalled  Colleoni  from  Novara,  who  returned  to  him  with 
triumphal  pomp,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour 
and  distinction.  Sforza  pronounced  his  praises  in  a public 
assembly,  and  Colleoni  was  able  to  obtain  for  the  people  of 
Vigevano  more  favourable  terms  than  had  been  accorded  to 
Piacenza  and  other  similar  conquests.  The  fame  of  these 
victories  of  Colleoni  over  the  French  passed  over  the  Alps 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XL,  king 
of  France. 

After  the  submission  of  Vigevano  Sforza  proceeded,  as  he 
said,  to  “ cut  the  green  corn  in  all  the  territory  of  the 
Milanese.”  That  city  charged  Enrico  Panigarda  to  plead 
their  cause  with  Venice.  The  Venetians  began  to  perceive 
the  error  they  had  committed,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Milan  without  Sforza’s  knowledge.  Their  operations  were 
hastened  by  Sforza’s  treachery,  who  contrived  that  the  towns 
of  Crema  and  Lodi  should  be  given  up  to  him  on  September 
nth.  The  Council  of  Ten  now  informed  him  that  an  armis- 
tice had  been  signed  between  Venice  and  the  Ambrosian 
Republic  and  Colleoni  was  summarily  recalled. 

The  peace  between  the  two  republics  was  signed  at 
Brescia  on  September  27th,  1449,  and  communicated  to 
Sforza  three  days  later.  By  its  conditions  he  was  left  with 
considerable  power.  He  was  to  restore  Lodi  and  surrender 
his  claim  on  Milan  and  Como,  but  he  was  recognized  as  lord 
of  Novara,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Parma, 
and  Cremona.  He  was,  however,  dissatisfied  with  these 
terms,  and  only  concluded  a delusive  truce  of  twenty  days 
whilst  he  allowed  the  negotiations  for  peace  to  drag  on.  At 
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the  expiration  of  the  armistice  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
upon  which  the  Venetians  determined  to  give  active  assistance 
to  Milan.  The  commander-in-chief  of  their  armies  was 
Sigismundo  Malatesta,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
lieutenants  was  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  They  threw  two 
bridges  across  the  Adda,  one  of  wood  at  Brivio,  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  one  of  boats  atTrezzo,  lower  down  the  stream. 
They  then  marched  towards  Milan,  but  they  found  the  plain 
so  completely  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Sforza  that  they 
could  make  no  progress.  Colleoni,  who  seems  to  have 
possessed  a kindred  genius  to  Garibaldi  in  mountain  warfare, 
determined  to  reach  Milan  by  another  route.  He  ascended 
the  Val  San  Martino,  crossed  over  a pass  into  the  Val 
Sassina,  then  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  which  runs 
from  Lecco  parallel  to  the  lake  of  Como,  and  descended  it  to 
Bellano,  which  he  took  from  Sforza,  as  well  as  Asso  in  the 
Brianza.  Spino  tells  us  that  Colleoni  now  succeeded  in 
effecting  a junction  with  Jacopo  Piccinino,  and  in  relieving 
Milan,  but  the  best  authorities  deny  this,  and  say  that  all 
attempts  to  assist  the  beleaguered  city  were  in  vain.  The 
town  was  experiencing  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  rich 
were  compelled  to  feed  on  horses,  mules  and  dogs,  while  the 
poor  were  sustained  by  the  roots  and  herbs  which  grew  upon 
the  ramparts.  Thousands  lay  dead  in  the  streets  ; thousands 
more  took  refuge  in  the  country  but  were  driven  back  by 
Sforza  into  the  town.  The  government  of  Milan  in  despair 
met  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  and  prepared 
to  surrender  their  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians. 
Whilst  they  were  deliberating,  the  starving  populace  rose 
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in  tumult  on  February  25th.  The  palace  was  attacked,  one 
wing  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  government,  and  the 
other  by  Maria  Visconti,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke. 
Leonardo  Venieri,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  while  attempting 
to  defend  the  palace,  was  cut  down  by  the  insurgents.  This 
ended  in  offers  of  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  who  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town  on 
March  25th,  1450.  The  Ambrosian  Republic  had  lasted  two 
years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

Colleoni  was  now  recalled,  and  was  sent  to  Isola 
della  Scala  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  on  the  borders  of 
Mantua.  He  occupied  himself  in  erecting  a strong  fortress 
on  the  Mantuan  marshes.  The  command  of  the  Venetian 
army  was  now  divided  between  Sigismundo  Malatesta,  Gentile 
della  Lionessa,  the  brother  of  Gattamelata,  and  Jacopo  Picci- 
nino.  Colleoni  was  offended  at  being  passed  over,  and  began 
to  think  of  deserting  the  service  of  the  Venetians,  They 
made  various  efforts  to  retain  him.  They  sent  envoys  to 
him,  on  April  3rd,  1452,  begging  him  to  remain.  They 
repeated  the  attempt  ten  days  later,  and  asked  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Aragon  to  act  as  mediators.  We  are  told  by 
Spino  that  the  government  of  Venice  ordered  his  arrest 
while  he  was  encamped  at  Montechiaro,  and  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  suffering  the  fate  of  Carmagnola.  Hearing  the  tramp 
of  armed  men,  he  leaped  upon  a horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop 
towards  Mantua  with  only  three  followers.  He  was  pursued 
by  light  cavalry  soldiers,  and  his  horse  became  weary.  So 
he  exchanged  it  for  a mule  belonging  to  a peasant,  which  he 
rode  without  a saddle,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Mantua,  where 
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he  was  received  by  the  Duke  Ludovico  Gonzaga  with  dis- 
tinguished honours.  Colleoni’s  troops,  amounting  to  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  cavalli,  were  captured  in  their  quarters. 
His  wife  and  daughters  were  made  prisoners,  but  a sum  was 
assigned  for  their  support.  Sanuto  tells  us  that  the  money 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  belonging  to 
Colleoni  amounted  to  between  eighty  and  a hundred  thousand 
golden  florins.  Out  of  this  a sum  of  two  thousand  ducats  was 
paid  to  Gherardo  di  Martinengo  who  had  married  Colleoni’s 
daughter  Orsina.  His  fief  of  Romano  was  made  over  by  the 
Republic  to  Fermo  Maffei.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
Ludovico  Sforza  did  not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  securing  so 
important  an  ally  as  Colleoni.  He  gave  him  a command  of 
two  thousand  horse,  and  five  hundred  infantry.  He  assigned 
to  him  a larger  stipend  than  he  had  asked  for,  and  presented 
him  with  a rich  standard  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Sforza, 
a silver  eagle  on  a shield  of  gold.  The  treaty  between  them 
provided  that  in  the  war  against  Venice  if  Bergamo  and 
Brescia  should  be  conquered  Colleoni  was  to  have  on  appro- 
priate estate  in  one  of  these  territories,  and  that  the  first 
prisoners  made  by  the  Milanese  should  be  given  in  exchange 
for  Madonna  Tisbe  and  her  daughters. 

The  war  was  renewed  on  May  i6th,  1452.  Cosimo  dei 
Medici  and  the  French  took  the  side  of  Sforza;  Alfonso  of 
Naples  and  the  Duke  of  Montferrat  the  side  of  the  Venetians. 
Sforza  assembled  his  troops  to  the  north  of  Cremona,  and 
crossing  the  Oglio  at  Pontevico  invaded  the  territory  of 
Brescia.  The  strong  castle  of  Pontevico  held  out  for  two 
days,  and  the  skill  of  Colleoni  was  conspicuous  in  its  capture. 
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The  Venetians  formed  their  army  in  two  divisions,  crossed 
the  Adda  at  Rivalta  with  one,  and  the  Oglio  at  Pontoglio 
with  the  other.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Milan,  which  they  found  well  defended  ; they  then  retired 
into  the  district  of  Ghiara  d’Adda,  took  the  castle  of  Soncino, 
and  secured  the  submission  of  all  fortresses  between  Pon- 
tevico  and  Cremona,  which  they  prepared  to  attack.  Sforza 
did  nothing  to  defend  his  favourite  city,  but  remained  in  the 
territory  of  Brescia,  the  two  armies  being  encamped  opposite 
each  other  on  either  side  of  the  Oglio.  Porcelli,  a contem- 
porary Neapolitan  poet,  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  cam- 
paign, which  has  been  published  by  Muratori.  He  visited 
both  armies,  and  flattered  the  generals  on  either  side  with 
indiscriminate  adulation.  Sforza  had  eighteen  thousand  horse, 
and  three  thousand  infantry;  the  Venetians  fifteen  thousand 
horse,  and  six  thousand  foot  soldiers.  The  people  of  Brescia 
appear  to  have  kept  up  their  spirits.  On  the  day  of  the 
Assumption,  August  1 5th,  a comic  tournament  was  held  of 
horses  and  donkeys,  while  the  women  of  loose  character  held 
a public  wrestling  match.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  naturally 
turned  against  Colleoni’s  personal  possessions.  A tract  of 
country  close  to  his  castle  of  Covo,  which  he  had  converted 
from  a barren  plain  into  flourishing  corn-fields,  was  entirely 
laid  waste.  Out  of  ten  of  Colleoni’s  labourers  who  had  gone 
out  to  cut  straw,  seven  were  thrown  into  the  canal,  and  one 
had  his  eye  cut  out  and  his  hand  cut  off,  and  was  sent  in  that 
condition  to  report  the  news  of  what  had  occurred.  For  this 
Colleoni  exacted  a terrible  vengeance.  He  made  an  attack 
upon  Brescia,  taking  more  than  four  hundred  prisoners,  and 
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two  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  Venetians  were  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cremona,  and  to  retire  upon  Brescia. 

The  Venetian  army  was  encamped  near  Porzano,  in  a 
place  so  surrounded  by  marshes,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
escape  except  by  a very  narrow  passage.  Sforza  was  posted 
about  four  miles  off  in  a favourable  position.  He  was  anxious 
to  bring  about  a decisive  engagement.  The  Venetian  com- 
manders, Gentile  of  Lionessa,  and  Jacopo  Piccinino,  declined 
the  challenge.  Upon  this  Colleoni  determined  to  lead  an 
assault,  which  was  entirely  successful.  The  narrow  pass 
which  formed  the  only  exit  was  bombarded  by  two  large 
cannon,  which  took  the  Venetian  columns  in  flank.  Colleoni 
took  the  principal  share  in  these  operations.  The  war  now 
passed  into  the  territory  of  Lodi ; the  Venetians  crossed  the 
Adda  by  a bridge  of  boats  at  the  monastery  of  Cereto. 
Sforza  did  his  utmost  to  destroy  it  by  throwing  logs  of  wood 
into  the  upper  river,  and  letting  them  be  carried  down  by  the 
rushing  current ; the  Venetians  opened  the  bridge  in  the 
centre  and  let  the  logs  pass  through.  Several  other  assaults 
were  made,  both  on  the  bridge  and  the  outworks  which  de- 
fended it,  but  without  success,  until  Sforza  was  obliged  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  Colleoni.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  it  and 
destroying  the  outworks  by  a manifestation  of  personal  bravery, 
which  recalls  the  prowess  of  the  first  Napoleon  three  centuries 
and  a half  later.  This  happened  at  the  close  of  December, 
1452.  In  the  meantime  William  of  Montferrat,  in  the  pay 
of  King  Alfonzo  of  Naples,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians,  had  made  a successful  attack  on  the  territory  of 
Alessandria,  and  had  reduced  many  of  the  castles  to  sub- 
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jection.  He  then  moved  on  towards  Tortona  and  Pavia. 
Sforza  sent  Colleoni  to  oppose  his  progress  ; he  was  joined 
by  Rainald  de  Dudresnay,  whom  he  had  previously  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bosco.  He  was  that  time  acting 
as  governor  of  the  city  of  Asti  for  the  King  of  France. 
Sforza  now  received  a new  ally  in  the  person  of  Rend  of 
Anjou,  the  titular  King  of  Naples,  who  had  received  a large 
subsidy  from  the  Florentines  to  take  part  in  the  war.  He 
arrived  at  Alessandria  with  thirty-five  squadrons  of  picked 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  foot  soldiers.  As  Rend  was  closely 
connected  with  the  house  of  Montferrat,  he  attempted  to  make 
peace  between  the  contending  hosts.  Colleoni  suspecting 
that  his  object  was  only  to  gain  time,  made  a sudden  attack 
on  the  castle  of  Borgo  San  Martino,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing it.  This  led  to  a peace  between  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which  was  finally  concluded  on 
September  15th,  1453. 

In  the  absence  of  Colleoni  things  had  been  going  better 
for  the  Venetians  in  the  territory  of  Brescia.  They  succeeded 
in  taking  the  fortress  of  Manerbio,  but  Gentile  di  Lionessa  was 
killed  in  the  assault,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  army  by  Jacopo  Piccinino.  The  new  general,  whom 
Spino  calls  a fierce  and  warlike  youth,  got  possession  of 
Pontevico,  and  obtained  command  of  the  passage  over  the 
Oglio.  Colleoni  joined  Sforza  with  his  combined  forces  at 
Ghede.  A council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  the  opinion  of 
Colleoni,  first  to  secure  the  country  between  the  Oglio  and 
the  Adda,  prevailed  over  that  of  Gonzaga,  who  proposed  to 
march  into  the  Veronese.  With  the  help  of  the  reinforce- 
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ments  Pontevico  was  soon  recovered,  the  French  troops 
exhibiting  their  accustomed  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  All  the 
castles  in  that  district  except  Martinengo  and  Soncino  were 
recovered.  The  Venetians  evacuated  the  country,  retreating 
towards  Brescia,  and  Colleoni  hastened  to  recover  his  ancient 
fiefs  by  his  personal  influence.  He  soon  succeeded  in  reducing 
Martinengo,  Romano,  Covo,  and  T rescorre,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Duke.  Rovato  fell  on  November  7th,  1453,  Orzi  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  Then  Colleoni  turned  to  the 
conquest  of  Palazzuolo  and  Iseo,  and  avoiding  the  lake  of 
Iseo,  which  was  dominated  by  a Venetian  flotilla,  he  marched 
into  the  Val  Camonica  and  took  Breno,  the  capital  of  the 
valley,  on  February  24th,  1454.  Sforza  now  confirmed 
Colleoni  in  the  free  signory  of  his  old  possessions,  Martinengo 
and  Romano,  with  the  addition  of  the  important  fiefs  of 
Urgnano  and  Cologno,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Serio.  The 
Val  Camonica  was  only  reduced  after  repeated  efforts.  Start- 
ing from  Clusone  Colleoni  descended  the  Val  Seriano,  which 
was  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  Venice.  At  Nembro  he  defeated 
Ludovico  Malvezzi,  and  captured  the  castles  of  Brivio  and 
Baiedo  in  the  Val  Sassina.  Bergamo  itself  remained  faithful 
to  Venice,  and  Colleoni  had  too  much  affection  for  his  ancestral 
city  to  take  it  by  storm. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Colleoni’s  career  than  the 
skill  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  circumstances.  Spino 
tells  us  that  while  engaged  in  the  Val  Seriana,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  some  of  his  picked 
infantry  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  they  converted 
large  stones  into  huge  snowballs,  which  they  rolled  down 
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upon  the  enemy,  horses  and  men  enveloped  in  coats  of  mail, 
and  threw  them  into  irremediable  confusion.  He  attacked 
them  at  the  same  time  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear.  The 
horses,  driven  wild  by  the  masses  of  snow  thundering  down 
from  an  unknown  source,  fell  into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Sforza,  Colleoni  was  evidently  preparing  for  another  change  of 
masters.  He  was  quite  ready  to  pass  over  to  the  Venetians 
if  he  could  obtain  favourable  terms.  Indeed,  reading  between 
the  lines  of  the  adulation  of  his  biographers,  we  see  that  he 
kept  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  the  acquisition  of  the  fiefs  with 
which  he  had  been  originally  invested,  and  which  he  probably 
preferred  to  hold  under  a republic,  than  under  a master  who 
would  be  a rival.  Nor  was  it  to  his  interest  that  Bergamo 
should  pass  into  the  power  of  Sforza.  An  event  had  just 
occurred  which  produced  a profound  effect  throughout 
Europe.  Constantinople  was  captured  by  Mahomet  II.  on 
May  29th,  1453.  The  last  Emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus 
had  been  massacred  with  forty  thousand  Christians,  Great 
numbers  of  Italian  merchants  had  been  deprived  of  their 
property  and  made  prisoners.  When  this  news  reached  the 
camp  of  Sforza  and  Piccinino,  they  became  ashamed  of  the 
internecine  war  that  they  were  waging.  The  Pope,  Nicolas  V., 
called  on  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  drop  their  private 
quarrels,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Turks.  We 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  secret  diplomacy  of  those  days, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  influence  this  crisis  had  on  the 
mind  of  Colleoni.  We  find  proofs  in  the  Venetian  archives 
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that  as  early  as  October  12th,  1453,  the  Council  of  Ten  had 
offered  Colleoni  twenty-five  golden  ducats.  Also  in  January 
of  the  preceding  year  they  had  made  arrangements  for 
restoring  him  to  his  ancient  fiefs,  and  for  providing  him  with 
a fitting  reception  in  the  city  of  Bergamo,  Spino  informs  us 
that  Madonna  Tisbe,  who  remained  with  her  daughters  a 
prisoner  in  Venice,  did  her  best  to  influence  the  mind  of  her 
husband  in  a similar  direction.  The  knowledge  of  this 
approaching  defection  and  of  that  of  Sigismundo  Malatesta, 
made  Sforza  more  anxious  for  peace.  The  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Lodi  on  April  9th,  1454.  The  district  of  Ghiara  d’Adda  was 
made  over  to  Sforza,  but  he  agreed  to  restore  to  Venice  all  his 
conquests  in  the  territories  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia.  In  the 
meantime  Madonna  Tisbe  and  her  daughters  came  to  Romano, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colleoni. 

The  treasury  of  the  Venetian  Republic  was  in  a very 
exhausted  condition,  and  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  the  illustrious  general.  They  wrote 
to  Colleoni  on  November  7th,  1454,  guaranteeing  the  liquida- 
tion of  their  debts.  Colleoni  replied  on  the  same  day  from 
Brescia,  in  a letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  printed  by  Bonomi.  He  explains  that  he  is  much 
out  of  pocket,  and  beseeches  for  regular  payment.  The  result 
of  these  negotiations  was  that  on  March  loth,  i455>  he  was 
created  Captain-General  of  the  Republic ; and  on  the  St. 
John’s  day  following  was  solemnly  presented  with  the  baton 
of  command  in  the  old  square  of  Brescia,  the  same  baton 
which  had  been  given  in  Brescia  to  Carmagnola  In  1431,  and 
to  Gentile  di  Lionessa  in  1452.  He  was  assigned  an  annual 
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stipend  of  a hundred  thousand  zecchini.  During  the  years 
which  immediately  followed,  Venice  was  occupied  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  aged  Foscari,  whose  piteous  end  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  sympathetic  pen  of  Byron.  On  October 
23rd,  1457,  the  Doge,  weighed  down  with  the  pressure  of 
eighty-seven  years,  descended  the  Giant’s  Staircase,  leaning  on 
his  brother’s  arm,  the  same  staircase  on  which  he  had  been 
installed  thirty-four  years  before.  He  had  not  lost  the  love 
or  respect  of  the  common  people,  but  the  Council  of  Ten 
forbade  any  discussion  of  the  revolution  under  the  penalty  of 
being  haled  before  the  Inquisitors  of  State.  Pasquale  Mali- 
piero,  procurator  of  St.  Mark  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 
When  Foscari  heard  the  bell  ringing  for  the  election  of  the 
new  doge,  a vein  burst  in  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.  This 
interval  of  rest  was  spent  by  Colleoni  in  the  consolidation  and 
improvement  of  his  possessions.  Besides  the  fiefs  previously 
mentioned  he  had  received  that  of  Calcinata  which  lies 
between  Malpaga  and  the  Oglio  ; Palosco,  situated  further 
to  the  east,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cherio  with  the  Oglio; 
Mornico,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  Solza,  on  the  Adda, 
where  he  was  born. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Malipiero  to  the  ducal  throne, 
Colleoni  was  summoned  to  Venice  to  receive  his  staff  of  office 
from  the  hands  of  the  Doge  himself.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a large  number  of  followers,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
cavalli  with  attendants.  A thousand  barques  met  him  at 
Malghera.  His  progress  across  the  lagoon  was  followed  by 
a throng  of  boats  and  gondolas  of  every  kind,  and  by  three 
huge  Bucentaurs  towering  above  the  rest.  In  the  first  was 
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the  Doge  and  the  signory,  in  the  second  the  senators  and 
other  magistrates,  in  the  third  the  ambassadors  accredited  to 
the  Republic.  Colleoni  was  received  on  board  the  Doge’s 
Bucentaur,  and  seated  by  his  side.  The  Grand  Canal  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  Disembarking  at  the  piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark,  the  Doge  and  his  guest  entered  the  cathedral, 
and  proceeded  to  the  high  altar,  where  all  the  treasures  of 
the  chapter  were  exposed.  Mass  was  sung  and  a sermon 
preached,  after  which  the  Doge,  taking  the  staff  of  office 
from  the  altar  presented  it  to  Colleoni  with  these  words, 
“ By  the  authority  and  desire  of  the  most  excellent  city  of 
“ Venice,  of  ourselves,  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Senate,  thou 
“ shalt  be  Commander  and  Captain-General  of  all  our  people 
“and  arms  on  land.  Take  this  military  baton,  in  sign  of  thy 
“ power,  with  good  auspices  and  fortune  from  our  hands  ; 
“let  the  majesty,  the  fidelity,  and  the  deliberations  of  this 
“ command  be  thy  care  and  enterprise,  to  maintain  and  defend 
“ with  dignity  and  decorum  ; thou  shalt  come  to  no  definite 
“ battle  with  the  enemy  except  by  our  orders,  neither  pro- 
“ yoking  nor  even  when  provoked  ; we  give  thee  free  juris- 
“ diction  and  authority  over  each  of  the  soldiers,  unless  it  be  a 
“ question  of  high  treason.”  After  these  words  Colleoni 
received  the  baton  with  reverence  and  retired  to  the  palace 
prepared  for  him,  accompanied  by  the  signory  and  a great 
part  of  the  Senate.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  festivity.  Two 
solemn  tournaments  were  held,  one  of  which  was  only  open  to 
commanders  of  at  least  fifty  lances.  The  prize  was  a piece  of 
gold  brocade  worth  five  hundred  ducats.  The  other  was 
open  to  everyone,  and  the  prize  was  a piece  of  scarlet  cloth. 
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The  first  prize  was  won  by  Antonello  dalle  Coma,  and  the 
second  by  one  of  Colleoni’s  men-at-arms.  Colleoni’s  name  was 
inscribed  among  the  Venetian  nobility  in  the  Golden  Book. 
It  happened  that  the  first  time  he  attended  the  Gran  Consiglio 
a meeting  was  being  held  and  Colleoni  drew  the  golden  ball. 
In  virtue  of  this  he  proposed  Niccolo  Malipiero  as  Podesta  of 
Padua,  which  was  accepted  with  great  applause.  When  he  left 
the  city  he  was  accompanied  by  two  senators.  All  this  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  June,  1458,  and  which  of  us  who  knows 
Venice  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  there  to  see  the  sight  ? 
Colleoni  held  the  post  of  Captain-General  till  his  death  in 
1475.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  comparative  peace, 
but  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  exertion  that  presented 
itself.  He  did  not  apparently  engage  in  any  act  of  war  until 
1467,  when  he  gave  his  assistance  to  the  Florentine  exiles,  as 
will  be  shown  later  on.  We  have,  however,  some  notices 
about  him  in  the  archives  of  Bergamo.  On  August  23rd, 
1460,  he  received  permission  to  construct  a bridge  over  the 
Brembo,  and  to  exact  a toll  of  one  soldo  for  passengers  on 
foot,  and  two  for  those  on  horseback.  Calcinata,  Mornico  and 
Ghisalba  were  assigned  to  him  in  May  of  the  same  year,  in 
payment  of  a debt  due  to  him  by  the  Republic.  Ghisalba 
was  rather  an  important  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio, 
close  to  the  Basella,  where  Colleoni’s  daughter  Medea  was 
buried.  In  1462  the  Republic  made  a new  agreement  with 
him  to  pay  him  sixty  thousand  florins  in  time  of  peace,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  in  time  of  war  ; confirming  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fiefs  of  Romano,  Cologno,  and  Urgnano.  He  had 
at  this  time  in  his  pay  four  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand 
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foot  soldiers.  He  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Malpaga.  On  June  9th,  1465,  the 
Venetian  senate  gave  him  the  power  of  disposing  at  his 
death  of  all  the  lands,  castles,  and  towns  which  he  held  as 
fiefs.  They  also  added  the  village  of  Solza  to  his  possessions, 
as  we  have  said  above. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  war  of  1467.  Italy 
was  at  this  time  full  of  Florentine  exiles  driven  out  at  various 
times  by  the  predominant  family  of  the  Medici.  The  great- 
ness of  that  house  was  founded  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Soderini, 
the  Acciaiuoli,  and  the  Pitti,  who  preceded  them.  The 
exiles  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Cosimo  in  1434  joined 
with  those  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  son  Piero  in  1466. 
Gian  Franceso,  son  of  Palla  Strozzi,  might  be  considered  as 
head  of  the  first,  Angelo  Acciaiuoli  as  leader  of  the  second. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  make  terms  with  the  Medici,  they 
betook  themselves  to  Venice,  where  they  held  frequent 
conferences  with  the  Pregadi  and  with  Bartolomeo  Colleoni. 
The  Medici,  hearing  of  this,  denounced  the  exiles  as  rebels 
and  set  a price  on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  they 
prepared  for  war,  and  strengthened  their  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  Venetians 
did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  but  they  gave 
permission  to  Colleoni  to  assist  them.  Money  was  not  want- 
ing. The  exiles  were  rich,  and  the  Republic  was  ready  to 
advance  funds.  Besides  Colleoni  they  obtained  the  help 
of  Alessandro  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  and  Constanzo,  his 
son;  of  Ercole  d’Este,  brother  of  Duke  Borso;  of  Pino 
degli  Ordelaffi,  lord  of  Forli ; of  Marco  and  Lionello  de’  Pii, 
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lords  of  Carpi,  of  Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandola,  making  in 
all  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Astorre  dei  Manfredi, 
lord  of  Faenza,  had  promised  to  assist  the  Medici,  but  after 
having  received  their  money  he  was  seduced  by  the  large 
offers  of  the  Venetians.  The  scene  of  war  was  in  the 
Romagna.  Colleoni  took  the  castles  of  Mordano,  Bagniara, 
Bubano  and  Dovadola.  On  October  2nd,  1467,  he  was 
encamped  at  Villa  Franca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forli, 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
asking  for  a safe  conduct  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Rome 
and  to  return.  This  document,  drawn  up  with  great  modesty, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Bergamo,  and  a transla- 
tion of  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Spino’s  Life.  A battle 
between  the  two  armies  took  place  at  Molinella  in  the 
territory  of  Bologna  on  July  25th,  1467,  the  feast  of  St. 
James.  The  battle  lasted  sixteen  hours  during  the  whole  of 
a long  summer’s  day.  It  was  indecisive  in  its  results.  More 
than  three  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  was  Ercole  of  Este,  who  remained  lame  all  his  life. 
Conspicuous  in  the  army  of  Colleoni  were  his  three  sons- 
in-law,  all  Martinenghi,  Gherando,  Gasparre,  and  Jacopo. 
The  war  had  at  present  effected  little  results  except  to  lay 
waste  the  territories  of  Bologna,  Ravenna  and  Faenza.  Both 
sides  began  to  wish  for  peace.  Gasparre  Vimercate,  on  behalf 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Gherardo  Martinengo,  on  behalf 
of  Colleoni,  began  to  treat  at  the  court  of  Duke  Borso  of 
Ferrara.  The  affair,  however,  was  only  finally  concluded  by 
Pope  Paul  II.,  who  proclaimed  a general  pacification  on  the 
day  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  2nd,  1468. 
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One  of  the  conditions  was  that  Colleoni  was  to  become  the 
general  of  a holy  league  against  the  T urks,  for  which  a yearly 
contribution  of  a hundred  thousand  golden  ducats  was  to  be 
made  by  the  various  Italian  states.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  rejected 
these  conditions,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  Pope 
should  rather  have  punished  the  adventurer  who  destroyed 
their  peace  than  have  rewarded  him.  The  Pope  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  give  up  this  article,  and  the  peace  was 
definitely  concluded  on  April  25th.  The  letter  of  Paul  II., 
given  under  the  “ seal  of  the  fisherman,”  is  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  Spino.  It  is  addressed  to  “our  beloved  son, 
“ the  strenuous  man,  Bartolomeo  de’  Coglioni,  Captain 
“ General  of  us  and  of  all  Italy  against  the  Turks.”  Although 
the  appointment  came  to  nothing  Colleoni  always  regarded 
the  having  received  it  as  one  of  the  palmary  honours  of 
his  life. 

That  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  an  enemy  to  Colleoni  was 
sufficient  reason  why  his  rival,  Rene  of  Anjou,  should  be  his 
friend.  We  find,  therefore,  that  he  sends  letters  patent  to  the 
great  general  dated  from  the  castle  of  Anjou,  May  14th, 
1467,  by  which  he  authorizes  him  and  his  legitimate  offspring 
to  bear  the  arms  of  Anjou,  which  were  the  golden  lilies  of 
ancient  France,  semees  on  an  azure  field,  surrounded  by  a border 
gules.  In  this  instrument  Rend  styles  himself  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Aragon,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Sicily,  on  either 
side  of  the  straits  of  Valencia,  of  the  Majorcas,  of  Sardinia, 
. and  of  Corsica,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Bar,  Count  of  Provence, 
of  Avignon  (Folcalquiero),  and  of  Piedmont.  Colleoni  also 
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received  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  Siena  to  assist 
them  against  the  attacks  of  Jacopo  Piccinino.  But  while  the 
Venetians  were  deliberating  as  to  whether  they  should  give 
him  leave  the  Vienese  chose  another  commander. 

A few  years  afterwards,  Louis  XL,  King  of  France,  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  made  Colleoni  an 
offer  through  Louis  Valpergo,  his  ambassador,  to  make  him 
captain  of  all  his  armies,  offering  him  a salary  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns.  At  a later  period,  by  means  of  Alan,  cardinal  of 
Avignon,  he  offered  him  the  title  of  Lieutenant  and  Governor- 
General  with  an  increased  salary  of  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  if  he  would  assist  him  with  a body  of  a thousand  horse. 
He  did  not  accept  the  offer  out  of  respect  to  the  Venetians, 
for  Louis  XL  had  always  been  their  enemy,  and  a partizan  of 
Sforza.  Lastly,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  wrote  to  him 
from  Bruges  on  January  5th,  1473,  giving  him  the  permission 
which  had  never  been  given  before  to  bear  the  title  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Burgundy,  which  were  the 
lilies  of  France  surrounded  by  a border  gules  and  argent, 
impaled  with  the  ancient  shield  of  Burgundy  of  transverse 
stripes,  alternately  blue  and  white.  On  January  17th  this  was 
followed  by  an  agreement,  printed  in  Spino’s  Life,  by  which 
Colleoni  is  created  his  captain  and  lieutenant-general  for  three 
years,  with  a yearly  stipend  of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  ducats,  paid  monthly.  If  Venice  should  be  engaged 
in  war  Colleoni  is  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Republic,  otherwise  he  is  to  serve  the  Duke  with  at 
least  a thousand  men-at-arms,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
armed  in  accordance  with  the  good  custom  of  Italy.  He  is 
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to  exhibit  them  once  a year  to  the  Duke  in  battle  array.  He 
is  to  have  absolute  control  over  all  his  troops,  saving  only  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  Duke.  This  agreement  did  not 
lead  to  any  practical  result ; indeed,  Colleoni  was  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy-two,  and  died  three  years  later.  The  fact 
that  these  exceptional  honours  were  offered  to  Colleoni  shows 
that  he  was  more  tempted  by  them  than  by  money.  He 
always  bore  the  titles  “of  Anjou  and  Burgundy.” 

During  his  residence  at  Malpaga,  besides  the  works  of  art 
and  beneficence,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on,  he  was 
accustomed  to  surround  himself  with  men  of  letters  and 
ability,  amongst  whom  was  Antonio  Cornazzano,  who  wrote 
his  life.  He  was  not  given  to  the  study  of  books,  but  he  was 
fond  of  intelligent  conversation.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  opinions  of  astrologers  and 
philosophers,  and  discussing  points  of  natural  science,  although 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  secrets  of  nature  could  never  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  by  man,  but  rested  with  the  supreme 
Creator  of  the  universe.  He  always  held  his  own  in  these 
discussions,  and  by  his  clear-sighted  judgment  threw  light  on 
questions  which  had  puzzled  more  learned  brains.  His  life 
was  religious  and  his  works  good,  according  to  the  standard  of 
those  times.  He  was  simple  in  the  habits  of  his  life,  tem- 
perate in  food  and  in  sleep.  Cornazzano  tells  us  that  he 
often  accompanied  him  on  a six  miles  walk  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  and  that  he  wearied  out  younger  men.  His  court 
was  crowded  with  pages,  whom  he  brought  up  in  strict 
principles  of  morality.  He  was  especially  partial  to  natives 
of  Piacenza,  for  whom  he  felt  a particular  sympathy.  He 
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always  rose  with  the  sun,  a circumstance  which  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  campaigns.  After  a simple  dinner  he  would 
spend  half  an  hour  in  conversation,  recounting,  with  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  the  famous  exploits  of  his  youth,  talking  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  native  dialect,  and  yet  with  a dignity 
befitting  his  age.  Some  of  his  repartees  are  reported. 
When  Cecco  Simoneta,  secretary  of  Francesco  Sforza,  came 
to  Romano  to  persuade  Colleoni  to  return  to  the  service 
of  the  Duke,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  be  free. 
Upon  which  Simoneta  said  Sforza  would  observe  : “You 
“ are  a brave  man,  but  you  can  easily  be  conquered  by  a few 
“thousand  ducats.”  “You  may  tell  the  Duke,”  answered 
Colleoni,  “ that  to  his  shame  and  reproach  he  has  allowed 
“ himself  to  be  conquered  not  by  a few  thousand,  but  by  a 
“ single  Ducat  (Duchy).”  Once  when  a certain  prince  ex- 
pressed wonder  that  a man  of  Colleoni’s  mature  years  should 
allow  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  love  of  women,  he 
answered ; “ I am  much  more  surprised  that  so  young  a man 
“ should  be  so  overcome  by  hatred  of  women,  that  he  could 
“ not  even  suffer  his  mother  to  live.”  Colleoni  was  a man  of 
remarkable  strength  and  vigour,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  When  a young  man  in  the  service  of  Braccio  he  could 
outrun  the  swiftest  of  his  infantry,  clad  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
His  stature  was  lofty  and  erect,  and  his  figure  well  formed, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  complexion  was  rather  dark,  but 
full  of  life.  He  had  black  eyes,  bright,  penetrating,  and  terrible. 
His  countenance  represented  a noble  manliness,  combined  with 
kindliness  and  wisdom.  The  one  fault  his  biographer  admits 
was  a weakness  for  the  fair  sex,  which  he  excuses  by  his  desire 
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to  leave  male  descendants.  His  wife,  Tisbe  Martinengo,  bore 
him  only  one  daughter,  Caterina,  whom  he  married  to  Gasparre 
Martinengo. 

The  great  event  of  Colleoni’s  later  years  was  the  visit 
which  Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
paid  him  in  1474,  of  which  a full  account  will  be  given  in  the 
explanation  of  the  pictures  which  accompany  this  book.  He 
suffered  a severe  blow  in  the  death  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
Medea,  in  1470,  to  whom  he  erected  an  exquisite  marble 
monument  in  the  little  church  of  the  Basella,  which  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Colleoni  chapel  at  Bergamo. 

He  died  on  Friday,  November  3rd,  1475,  in  his  castle  of 
Malpaga,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  night  following 
his  corpse  was  borne  to  the  city,  placed  on  a richly 
adorned  catafalque  before  the  altar  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  exposed  for  three  days  to  public  view,  surrounded  by 
burning  torches.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
January  following.  It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  of  his  band 
were  kept  together  for  fourteen  years  after  his  death  by  the 
authority  of  his  name  alone. 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  COLLEONI  WITH  ART. 

The  life  of  Colleoni  which  we  have  narrated  is  that  of  an 
honourable  man — the  last  of  the  condottieri,  but  also  the  best, 
— one  who  did  not  seek  to  make  himself  a prince  or  duke,  but 
who  sought  a comparatively  modest  patrimony  as  a reward  for 
his  labours,  and  studied  to  surround  himself  with  the  grateful 
participants  of  his  beneficence  and  good  fortune.  The  closer 
examination  of  his  life  will  show  that  he  is  more  intimately 
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connected  with  the  art  of  his  time  than  we  should  have 
imagined  upon  a casual  observation.  One  of  his  principal  acts 
of  benevolence  was  the  foundation  of  a luogo  pio,  a charitable 
institution  in  Bergamo,  which  still  exists  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, and  serves  to  endear  his  name  to  his  townspeople.  In 
1465  he  presented  a large  amount  of  property  to  found  an 
institution  for  giving  portions  to  marriageable  girls,  “ with  the 
“ idea  of  securing  public  morality  by  promoting  marriages, 
“ which  are  the  basis  of  the  family,  the  family  being  the  stable 
“ foundation  of  society.”  This  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
a solemn  donation  of  many  mortgages  and  other  property  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Pietct,  as  it  was  called.  The  institution 
was  to  be  managed  by  five  persons.  Every  year  the  income 
was  to  be  distributed  in  giving  dowries  to  damsels  who  were 
desirous  to  marry,  and  to  two  who  wished  to  enter  convents. 
There  was  a strong  prohibition  against  using  the  money  in 
any  other  way.  To  the  ladies  of  the  House  of  Colleoni  were 
to  be  assigned  a dowry  of  a hundred  and  fifty  imperial 
pounds  ; to  those  of  the  ancient  and  original  families  of  the 
city,  a hundred  pounds ; and  to  those  of  the  territory  of  Ber- 
gamo, forty  pounds,  supposing  that  they  could  not  provide 
sufficient  dowry  for  themselves.  If  there  were  not  a sufficient 
number  of  eligible  girls  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  the  privi- 
lege was  to  be  extended  to  that  of  Brescia.  The  donation 
was  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  Signory  of  Venice. 

The  will  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  executed  on  October 
27th,  1475,  a week  before  his  death,  with  a codicil  dated  a few 
days  later,  is  a most  remarkable  document.  In  it  he  disposes 
of  all  his  numerous  possessions  in  the  territories  of  Bergamo 
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and  Brescia,  and  in  almost  every  case  he  imposes  as  a condi- 
tion a rent-charge  of  a certain  amount,  to  be  paid  yearly  to 
the  Pieta.  He  leaves  all  his  property  in  the  city  of  Bergamo 
to  the  institution,  and  with  this  the  house  in  which  he  used  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sant’  Agata.  This  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  institution,  and  is  to  be  entitled  Domus  Pietatis. 
It  is  never  to  be  sold,  or  let,  or  mortgaged  for  any  other  use. 
Unfortunately,  the  Pieta  has  not  observed  this  condition. 
Some  time  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  sold  the  house, 
and  purchased  one  of  larger  size  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  The  original  house  is,  however,  still  standing,  and  the 
visitor  will  have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  it  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  its  pristine  condition.  It  is  approached  from  the  street 
through  a narrow  passage  covered  with  an  arbour  of  vines. 
The  door  bears  the  inscription,  domus  pietatis,  and  over  the 
door  is  the  window  of  a small  sitting-room.  The  ground 
floor  consists  of  two  large  rooms,  the  outer  being  a reception 
room,  and  the  inner  a dining-room.  They  have  been 
covered  with  coarse  wall-papers,  the  frescoes  have  been 
removed  and  sold,  but  they  have  now  been  restored  by 
the  efforts  of  Signor  Bonomi,  and  can  to  some  extent  be 
deciphered.  In  the  outer  room,  which  is  lighted  by  two  win- 
dows looking  out  into  a garden,  there  is  a noble  fresco  of 
Colleoni  on  horseback,  a copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
present  work.  The  dining-room  is  approached  through  double 
doors.  The  little  passage  between  them  has  on  one  side  a 
small  kitchen  for  warming  dishes,  and  on  the  other  a wine 
cellar,  both  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  apartment.  The 
dining-room  is  about  thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  and  is  vaulted. 
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The  door  stands  at  the  south  side.  On  the  west  side  there  is 
a handsome  fire-place  between  two  windows.  The  subject  of 
the  pictures  is  mainly  religious.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  God  the  Father  in  the  act  of  blessing.  In  the  spring  of  the 
arches  are  the  heads  of  nine  apostles  in  lunettes.  In  other 
places  are  the  heads  of  various  members  of  the  Colleoni 
family — his  daughters  and  his  sons-in-law,  the  Counts  Marti- 
nengo.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  out,  as  follows  : on  the  left  of  the  door,  as  one  enters,  is 
the  figure  of  a female  with  a dog,  possibly  Madonna  Tisbe, 
Colleoni’s  wife ; on  the  right  is  the  Annunciation,  Then  fol- 
low along  the  east  wall  the  cardinal  virtues — Prudence  with 
three  heads.  Fortitude  with  a sword  and  crown.  Temperance 
with  a wine-flask,  and  Justice  with  the  roll  of  the  law.  The 
figures  on  the  north  wall  should  be  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
the  three  theological  virtues.  Charity  is  first  represented 
with  two  children ; then,  in  the  centre,  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
which  may  represent  Faith;  the  third  picture,  which  should 
represent  Hope,  cannot  be  made  out.  Other  spaces  on  the 
walls  are  occupied  by  the  various  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Colleoni  family,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  some 
account.  The  original  shield  of  the  Colleoni  family  is  canting 
heraldry — party  per  fess  gules  and  argent  three  coglioni  (or 
cuori  hearts,  as  they  are  called),  arranged  two  and  one, 
counterchanged.  For  this  Bartolomeo  substituted  argent 
two  bends  gules  issuing  from  two  lion’s  heads  or,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  the  coglioni.  When  Colleoni 
received  from  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy  the  privi- 
lege of  using  their  arms,  he  bore  them  in  chief  with  his  own, 
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the  Anjou  arms  being  azure  sem6e  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  and  the 
Burgundy  arms  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  old  arms  of 
Burgundy,  or  three  bendlets  azure.  He  apparently  omitted 
the  distinguishing  borders  which  ought  properly  to  form  part 
of  these  arms.  Besides  this  he  bore  in  different  ways  the 
cognizance  of  the  different  powers  whom  he  had  served — the 
biscia  of  the  Viscontis,  the  eagle  of  the  Sforzas,  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  and  the  keys  of  the  Papacy,  the  mounted  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  Further  he  invented  a banner 
for  his  special  use,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Spino.  He  says  that  it  was  probably  made  expressly  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  hung  in  Spino’s 
time  at  the  right  hand  of  Colleoni’s  sepulchre  in  his  chapel  at 
Bergamo.  “ A man  armed  from  head  to  foot  nobly  in  the 
ancient  manner,  has  on  his  helmet  as  a crest  the  figure  of  a 
lion  rampant,  with  his  legs  raised  in  front  of  him.  The  armed 
man,  with  both  his  hands,  which  are  clad  in  gauntlets,  holds 
by  the  back  hair,  and  forcibly  draws  towards  him,  a most 
beautiful  lady’s  head.  She,  surrounded  by  rays,  with  wings 
full  of  eyes,  rises  breast  high  out  of  a cloud — if  one  may  call  a 
cloud  what  is  a bundle  of  ribbons,  indented  like  leaves,  of 
different  colours,  waving  round  her  heart.  The  standard 
above  and  below  has  two  suns,  one  in  each  corner,  which  shine 
half  covered  by  the  same  envelope.  The  warrior  stands  on  a 
flowery  meadow,  surrounded  by  thirteen  lion-heads,  without 
tongues,  turned  towards  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  standard  is 
covered  by  rays  and  flakes  of  gold,  which  sparkle  from  the 
shining  head  of  the  lady.  Some  of  the  rays  pierce  that 
cloudy  envelope.”  Spino  declines  to  explain  the  device,  but 
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says  that  the  general  idea  was  that  it  represented  Colleoni  as 
aiming  at  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Colleoni  also  restored  the  baths  of  Trescorre.  They  had 
been  known  since  the  eighth  century,  but  had  fallen  into 
disrepair,  and  the  place  had  been  turned  into  a monastery  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Colleoni  had  the  waters  carefully  examined 
by  the  best  doctors,  recalled  them  into  use,  transferred  the 
nuns  to  San  Stefano,  repaired  the  springs,  restored  the 
baths,  and  made  them  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  In 
1469  the  Signory  of  Venice  at  his  request  excused  the  place 
from  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  Another  important 
part  of  the  beneficent  activity  of  Colleoni  was  in  his  work  of 
irrigation,  which  was  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Lombard  plain.  Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Po,  but  they  are  violent  and  intermittent,  sometimes 
rushing  with  a strong  current,  sometimes  almost  dry.  They 
would  be  of  little  use  to  agriculture  if  they  were  not  cut  up 
into  watercourses,  which  run  in  all  directions,  and  are  the 
pleasantest  accompaniment  to  the  traveller’s  carriage  wheels  as 
he  drives  along  the  flat  roads.  The  work  was  begun  in  earnest 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarossa  by  the  Lombard  League  in 
1176.  The  Naviglio  Grande,  taken  from  the  Ticino,  dates 
from  1179.  The  Canale  della  Muzza,  which  gives  fertility  to 
the  plains  of  Lodi,  was  made  in  1222,  and  was  for  some  time 
considered  the  finest  canal  in  the  world.  The  Roggia  Seriola, 
made  by  the  city  of  Bergamo,  from  the  Serio,  was  completed 
before  1233.  After  this  many  similar  enterprises  succeeded, 
which  need  not  be  recounted  in  this  place.  When  Colleoni 
came  into  possession  of  Malpaga  and  the  neighbouring 
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districts,  he  found  that  the  old  canal  derived  from  the  Serio 
was  insufficient ; he  therefore  improved  it  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Colleonesca.  He  then,  in  1473,  made  a new  canal  of 
large  dimensions,  furnished  with  mills,  saw-mills  and  wine- 
presses, which,  in  memory  of  his  newly-won  honours,  he 
called  Borgogna.  Before , this  he  had  enlarged  the  Roggia 
Montana  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio,  which  was  in  its  turn 
called  the  Colleonesca.  He  also  had  designs  for  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  Brembo,  and  another  from  the  Cherio,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  put  his  plans  into  execution. 

We  now  pass  to  the  more  direct  connection  of  Colleoni 
with  the  art  of  his  time.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio  just 
opposite  to  Malpaga,  the  battlements  of  which  are  visible 
from  the  tower  of  the  church,  lies  the  little  sanctuary  of  the 
Basella,  consisting  now  of  a very  pretty  church  and  a parson- 
age house  and  farm,  with  a neglected  but  picturesque  garden. 
The  history  of  the  place  is  interesting.  On  the  night  of 
April  7th,  1356,  a heavy  hoar  frost  covered  the  plains  of 
Bergamo,  doing  a great  deal  of  harm  to  the  crops.  On  the 
following  morning  Marina,  daughter  of  Pietro  Leone,  of 
Borgo  di  Urgnano,  an  ill-educated  girl  of  fifteen,  went  into 
one  of  her  father’s  fields  which  was  sown  with  flax.  Seeing 
that  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  cried  out,  “What  is  this,  oh.  Virgin  Mary 
After  this  she  passed  to  another  piece  of  land,  not  far  off,  to 
gather  straw,  and  here  there  appeared  to  her  a very  beautiful 
lady  in  a brilliant  dress,  with  a little  child  holding  her  hand. 
When  she  saw  the  lady  she  began  to  pray.  The  lady  said, 
“ Do  not  fear;  why  do  you  weep  and  lament  ?”  and  Marina 
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answered,  “ Do  you  not  see  how  much  harm  and  destruction 
“ this  frost  has  done,  so  that  the  poor  will  have  to  die  of 
“ hunger  ? ” The  Virgin  comforted  Marina,  saying  that  the 
year  would  be  more  than  usually  abundant.  Marina  then 
asked  her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied,  “ You  will  see  me  in 
“ the  same  place  within  nine  days,  and  then  I will  explain  to 
“ you  who  I am,  with  other  matters  which  I now  refrain 
“ from  telling  you.”  On  the  ninth  day  following  Marina 
returned  alone  to  the  same  place,  and  the  same  lady  appeared 
to  her  in  the  same  dress.  She  said,  “ Thou  hast  done  well. 
“ You  must  promise  to  keep  yourself  a virgin.”  The  girl 
promised.  Then  she  said,  “ Know  that  in  this  place  there  is 
“ a church  dedicated  to  me  which  has  long  been  buried  under 
“ground.  Tell  the  men  of  Urgnano  to  dig  here  and  they  will 
“ find  it.”  Marina  said,  “ They  will  not  believe  me.”  Then 
the  lady  placed  three  stones  in  order,  and  said,  “ Under  these 
“ stones  they  will  find  the  altar,  and  when  the  church  is 
“ rebuilt  tell  them  to  procure  a priest  who  has  never  yet  said 
“ mass,  and  let  him  celebrate  here  his  first  mass,  and  every 
“ fortnight  let  a mass  be  celebrated  for  the  souls  of  the  dead 
“ who  are  here  buried.”  A good  deal  more  was  said  which 
we  need  not  repeat.  The  altar  and  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  church  were  found  as  the  Virgin  had  described.  A 
new  church  was  built  and  greatly  frequented.  Fourteen 
miracles  were  performed  there.  The  church  was  visited  with 
great  pomp  by  Barnabo  and  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti. 
Barnabb  presented  to  the  church  a cross  with  some  of 
the  holy  thorns.  Galeazzo  gave  a number  of  valuable 
oft'erings  and  was  cured  of  his  gout.  He  probably  built 
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the  parsonage,  the  tower,  and  some  portions  of  the  present 
church. 

Colleoni  frequently  passed  by  this  sanctuary  on  his  way 
to  Cologno  and  Urgnano.  He  enlarged  the  building,  and 
placed  in  this  convent  Dominican  fathers  from  the  monastery 
of  San  Stefano  in  Bergamo.  After  this  commencement  he 
continued  his  favours,  and  a year  before  his  death  procured 
the  separation  of  the  convent  from  the  monastery  of  San 
Stefano.  He  lengthened  the  church,  and  placed  a rose 
window  in  the  fa9ade,  adorning  the  church  with  terra-cotta 
ornaments.  Here  also  he  buried  his  beloved  daughter  Medea, 
who  died  at  a tender  age.  He  confided  the  execution  of  her 
beautiful  monument  to  the  famous  sculptor  and  architect 
Amidei,  who  was  then  engaged  upon  the  lectern  of  Pavia. 
The  tomb  was  sold  by  the  proprietor  in  1842,  and  removed 
to  the  Colleoni  chapel  at  Bergamo,  where  it  still  remains. 
After  Colleoni’s  death  the  Basella  passed  to  the  Martinenghi, 
who  continued  their  protection  to  it. 

The  steam  tramway  which  passes  close  to  Malpaga  first 
reaches  Martinengo,  and  then  Romano,  both  intimately 
associated  with  the  name  of  Colleoni.  Opposite  the  western 
gate  of  Martinengo,  at  a little  distance  in  the  fields,  stands 
the  Franciscan  convent,  which  was  only  licensed  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  and  dedicated  to  the  Incoronata  on  September  i8th, 
1475,  a short  time  before  Colleoni’s  death.  It  was  formed 
out  of  a refuge  for  pilgrims  which  he  had  begun  to  build 
as  early  as  1470.  In  the  cloister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Incoronata,  in  a room  on  the  ground  floor,  is  a fresco  repre- 
senting Christ  upon  the  Cross,  with  St.  Francis  on  one  side 
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and  Colleoni  on  the  other.  The  great  Captain  is  kneeling 
with  bare  head,  and  holds  his  well-known  red  cap  in  his  hand. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  best  existing  portrait  of 
Colleoni,  representing  him  as  being  advanced  in  years.  A 
copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  present  work.  Below  is  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
by  Colleoni,  as  well  as  that  of  Santa  Chiara  in  the  town  of 
Martinengo  itself,  in  answer  to  the  pious  wishes  of  Madonna 
Tisbe,  The  inscription  closes  thus,  “ Obiit  autem  Nobilis  et 
111.  supradictus  Bartolomaeus,  1475,  die  3 Novembris  et 
ideo  die  illo  Fratres  et  moniales  annuatim  pro  anima  ejus 
celebrant  officium  ne  ingratitudinis  vitium  incurrant.”  There 
is  also  in  the  fields  a country  church  founded  by  Colleoni,  in 
order  that  the  labourers  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  sacred  ministrations.  In  Romano,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  this  rural  district,  Colleoni  restored 
the  church,  increased  the  stipend  of  the  priest,  and  in  return 
received  the  alternate  presentation  to  the  benefice,  which 
remains  with  his  heirs  to  the  present  day.  He  also  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  a chaplain  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Malpaga. 

The  history  of  the  castle  of  Malpaga,  which  contains  the 
frescoes,  copies  of  which  are  issued  with  this  book  by  the 
Arundel  Society,  is  imperfectly  known.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  the  year  1450,  but  we  have 
no  information  either  as  to  when  it  was  built,  or  to  whom  it 
previously  belonged.  It  was  purchased  by  Colleoni  in  the 
year  1456  for  a hundred  ducats  of  gold.  He  received  it  in 
absolute  property,  free  from  all  taxes  and  jurisdiction.  It 
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was  with  Romano  his  favourite  place  of  residence.  It  is 
situated  a little  distance  from  the  high  road,  about  seven 
miles  from  Bergamo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serio.  It  was 
enlarged  and  remodelled  by  Colleoni,  and  still  retains  the 
form  which  he  gave  to  it,  except  that  the  roof  of  the  court- 
yard has  been  seriously  curtailed,  thus  destroying  the  great 
fresco  attributed  to  Giorgione,  which  represented  Colleoni 
receiving  the  baton  of  commander  from  the  Pope.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  interesting  specimens  of  the  feudal  castle 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  not  so  much 
for  purposes  of  war  as  for  those  of  residence  and  of  the  chase. 
The  dining  room,  which  contains  the  well-known  frescoes, 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  whole  castle  was  apparently 
full  of  similar  decorations,  which  are  now  covered  by  white- 
wash, while  the  walls  and  floors  are  encumbered  with  Indian 
corn,  silkworms,  and  other  agricultural  lumber.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  bedroom,  in  which  Colleoni 
made  his  will,  and  in  which  he  died.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
Conte  Roncalli,  the  present  possessor,  does  not  at  least  clean 
out  the  building  from  these  unsightly  and  ruinous  encum- 
brances. It  is  quite  possible  that  treasures  of  mediaeval  art 
may  be  concealed  in  it.  The  walls  are  battlemented,  and  in  that 
wide  plain  are  conspicuous  for  a long  distance.  The  little 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a bell  which  announced  the  coming 
guest,  and  which  tolled  for  Colleoni’s  death. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Colleoni’s  funeral.  The 
order  of  the  procession  which  accompanied  it  is  still  preserved. 
It  opened  with  a long  row  of  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  the 
Disciplines,  the  Servi,  the  Carmini,  the  Franciscans,  the 
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Austin  Friars,  the  Umiliati,  the  Celestines,  the  friars  of  San 
Spirito  and  San  Leonardo,  the  Dominicans,  the  parish  priests, 
the  chapters  of  the  cathedral  and  that  of  St.  Alessandro, 
the  chaplains  of  Santa  Maria.  These  were  followed  by  six 
trumpeters  on  horseback,  with  black  pennons  over  their 
shoulders  ; a hundred  horses  with  housings,  the  men  covered 
with  large  mourning  cloaks  [capironi),  their  targets  on  their 
backs,  their  lances  reversed  over  their  shoulders  trailing 
on  the  ground,  a hundred  men  on  foot  with  mourning  cloaks 
behind  the  horses.  Then  came  a man  on  horseback  clad  in 
mourning  with  the  great  standard  of  Colleoni  over  his 
shoulder  trailing  on  the  ground,  then  his  shield,  arms,  and 
helmet.  Next  a horse  with  red  housings  and  Colleoni’s 
device,  ridden  by  a man-at-arms  in  mourning  with  the  banner 
of  St.  Mark.  He  was  followed  by  Colleoni’s  own  charger, 
led  by  a man  in  mourning,  the  horse  covered  with  fine  black 
cloth  down  to  the  ground,  charged  with  the  device  of  Colleoni 
in  gold,  and  by  a trophy  of  the  Captain’s  arms  arranged  in 
the  ancient  manner,  with  a sword  on  one  side  and  a staff  on 
the  other.  The  culminating  point  of  the  procession  was  the 
effigy  of  Colleoni  himself,  stretched  upon  a bier  covered  with 
black  cloth  down  to  the  ground.  Twelve  men  were  ranged 
around  it  carrying  torches  with  armorial  bearings,  of  whom 
four  were  captains  of  squadrons,  and  the  other  eight  were 
knights  or  doctors.  The  effigy  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  two  hundred  torches.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the 
nearest  relatives,  with  the  Bishop,  the  Rector,  and  the 
Proveditori,  and  by  the-  servants  and  retainers  of  the  house, 
according  to  their  several  ranks. 
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The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Guglielmo  Paiello, 
“a  most  eloquent  historian,”  and  was  printed  in  Latin  at 
Vicenza  on  January  28th,  1476.  He  made  touching  allusions 
to  the  trailing  standards,  the  sorrowful  war-horse,  the  weeping 
family,  and  especially  the  faithful  Don  Abbondio,  now  deserted 
by  his  master.  Don  Abbondio  of  Como  was  Colleoni’s 
intendant,  and  is  described  by  Cornazzano  as  being  the  chief 
depositary  of  his  secrets.  The  closing  days  of  winter  he  says 
will  not  permit  him  to  be  long.  He  passed  lightly  over  the 
events  of  Colleoni’s  early  life,  which  seem  to  have  been  matters 
of  general  notoriety,  with  copious  references  to  Scripture.  He 
describes  him  in  his  youth  as  handsome,  strong,  and  temperate. 
He  attributes  to  him  the  chief  glory  of  the  capture  of  Brescia 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  compares  him  to  Hannibal  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  launched  his 
galleys  on  the  lake  of  Garda.  “ He  was  by  far  the  first  of 
“ warriors  either  on  horse  or  foot,  he  was  the  first  to  enter 
“ battle,  the  last  to  leave  it.  No  general  was  more  completely 
“trusted  by  his  soldiers.”  He  was  the  only  leader  found 
worthy  to  conduct  the  campaign  against  the  Turks.  He 
records  his  imprisonment  at  Monza,  the  invitations  addressed 
to  him  by  numerous  kings  and  potentates,  and  the  strong 
desire  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  to  adopt  him  as 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  He  commemorates  his  services  to 
art  and  to  religion,  in  restoring  or  founding  the  castles  of 
Malpaga  and  Romano,  the  churches  of  the  Basella,  of  Mar- 
tinengo,  of  St.  Peter,  of  Romano,  and  the  Colleoni  Chapel 
at  Padua.  He  then  passes  to  the  foundation  of  the  Pieta, 

“ Jacet  ante  oculos”  he  proceeds,  “ Bartholomeus  a Coleo ; 
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“ jacet  Patriae  Pater,  Patriae  Splendor,  Patriae  Salus,  Italiae 
“ Pacis  auctor  et  conservator : animus  ille  imperiosus  qui  vix 
“ orbis  ambitu  capi  poterat,  brevissimo  lectulo  clausus  est ; silet 
“ ilia  lingua,  quae  toties  armatos  phalanges  ad  dimicandum 
“ exhortata  est,  toties  victis  pepercit,  toties  pacem  inter  dis- 
“ sidentes  Principatus  composuit,  toties  frementi  praelio  paucis 
“ cum  copiis  majores  hostiles  turmas  sapientia  et  magnani- 
“ mitate  superavit ; jacet  Bartolomeus  ante  oculos  exanguis 
“ et  concivium  aut  militum  querelas  audire  non  potest.”  The 
oration  then  passes  to  long  panegyrics  of  Bergamo  replete 
with  historic  lore.  After  some  further  allusions  to  the  events 
of  Colleoni’s  life  and  his  happy  and  peaceful  death,  he  ad- 
dresses him  in  person,  and  enumerates  the  mourners  : Niccolb 
Coreggio,  his  son-in-law,  Gerardo  Martinengo,  Gasparre, 
of  the  same  family,  and  Bernardo  Ladrone.  Let  them 
take  example  by  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  the  great  Captain, 
who  feeling  his  end  approaching  confessed  his  sins  and  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament,  then  signed  his  will,  keeping  an  even 
mind  in  the  chill  and  fever  of  exhausting  ague,  and  at  last 
called  his  friends  around  him,  and  leaning  upon  his  elbow, 
made  them  a dying  speech. 

Colleoni,  by  the  codicil  of  his  will,  left  to  the  Venetian 
Republic  a hundred  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  war  against  the  Turks  ; he  also  remitted  all 
the  arrears  of  pay  which  they  owed  him.  He  further  gave 
them  the  ten  thousand  ducats  of  gold  which  were  due  to  him- 
self from  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  In  the  fourth  section  of  the 
codicil  Colleoni  most  devoutly  requests  the  most  illustrious 
senate  of  Venice  to  deign  to  have  made  a statue  of  himself 
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on  a bronze  horse,  and  to  place  it  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
in  perpetual  memory  of  the  testator.  The  first  care  of  the 
Venetian  signory  was  to  receive  the  legacies  given  to  the 
Republic  by  nominating  three  Provvisori  in  Malpaga  to  ascer- 
tain and  to  send  to  Venice  the  money  belonging  to  Colleoni. 
The  Council  of  Ten  determined  that  the  hundred  thousand 
ducats  could  riot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  the 
Turkish  war,  and  should  be  sent  to  Venice  in  three  batches  at 
three  days’  interval.  The  money  found  in  Colleoni’s  different 
palaces  far  surpassed  the  amount  of  the  legacies,  so  that  by 
November  25th,  1475,  three  weeks  after  his  death,  two  hun- 
dred and  ' sixteen  thousand  ducats  had  entered  into  the 
coffers  of  the  State.  These  were  placed  in  an  iron  chest,  to 
be  kept  in  a secret  and  secure  place  where  the  treasure  of  St. 
Mark  was  stored.  Of  these  ducats  a . hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
or  some  other  great  necessity  of  State  ; the  other  twenty-six 
thousand  were  to  be  kept  for  the  payment  of  legacies.  This 
money  was  despatched  in  sealed  sacks,  consigned  to  the  head 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  containing  about  ten  thousand  ducats 
each,  in  the  coins  of  various  mints — Venice,  Hungary,  Flo- 
rence, Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  generous  manner  in  which  Colleoni 
had  treated  the  Republic,  and  its  appropriation  of  ninety 
thousand  ducats  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  Pieta  of  Bergamo,  the  signory  behaved 
badly  to  him  in  other  ways.  The  lands  of  Romano,  Marti- 
nengo,  Cologno,  Calcinata,  Ghisalba,  Mornico,  and  Palusco 
had  been  assigned  to  Colleoni,  first  as  fiefs,  afterwards  as  free 
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and  absolute  dominions,  with  power  to  dispose  of  them  either 
in  his  lifetime,  or  by  his  last  will.  This  latter  power  he  had 
made  use  of  But  on  the  pretence  of  the  exigencies  and  the 
security  of  the  State  the  Republic,  by  a decree  of  December, 
1475,  determined  that  these  fortified  territories  should  return 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  His  heirs  were  left  only  with 
Cavernago  and  Malpaga,  the  canals  of  irrigation,  and  those 
lands  which  were  the  private  property  of  Colleoni  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Brescia.  This  was  a manifest  injustice,  for  these 
domains  had  been  given  to  Colleoni  in  payment  of  money 
legally  due  to  him,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  been  confis- 
cated without  proper  compensation.  Venice  did,  however,  show 
a sense  of  gratitude  by  erecting  a statue  to  the  great  com- 
mander, not,  indeed,  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  for  no  statue 
was  allowed  to  be  erected  there,  but  in  the  square  of  San 
Giovanni  e Paolo,  close  by  the  Guild-house  of  St.  Mark.  The 
wax  model  of  the  horse  and  the  rider  was  completed  by  Ver- 
rocchio, the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  casting  was 
done  by  Leopardi.  It  bears  the  inscription:  “bartholomeo 

COLLEONO,  BERGOMENSI,  OB  MILITARE  IMPERIUM  OPTIME  GESTUM,” 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  fame. 


The  Visit  of  King  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  to 
Bartolomeo  Colleoni  at  Malpaga. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  to  Colleoni,  at  Malpaga,  which 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  frescoes  which  accompany  this 
work.  Christian  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  Count 
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of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  was  a remarkable  man.  He  was  born  in  1426, 
and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Colleoni  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1481.  He  was  son  of  Count 
Dietrich,  of  Oldenburg,  and  Heiling,  sister  of  Adolf  VI 1 1., 
Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Count  of  Holstein.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1448,  marrying  the  widow  of  the 
former  King  Christof.  In  1450  he  was  recognized  as  King 
of  Norway,  which  was  then  indissolubly  bound  to  Denmark. 
He  received  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  defeat  of  Karl 
Knudson  in  1457.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Adolf  in  1459, 
he  laid  claim  to  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
and  in  March  he  concluded  the  celebrated  Handfeste,  a 
compact  by  which  the  two  provinces  were  never  to  be  divided, 
which  became  of  great  importance  four  centuries  later.  He 
lost  the  Swedish  crown  in  1467,  which  passed  first  to  Karl 
Knudson  and  then  to  Sten  Sture.  His  daughter,  Margaret, 
married  James,  King  of  Scotland,  in  1468,  and  brought  with 
her  as  a dowry  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

An  account  of  King  Christian’s  famous  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  1474,  has  been  transcribed  from  a Holstein  chronicle 
by  Hvitfeld  in  his  historical  account  of  Christian  I.,  printed 
at  Copenhagen  in  1599.  The  narrative,  obviously  written  by 
an  eye-witness,  is  so  naive  and  picturesque  that  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  give  the  whole  of  it  in  this  place. 

“ In  the  year  1474,  King  Christian  went  to  Rome,  of  his 
“ great  piety,  pilgrimwise,  to  visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
“ St.  Paul  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

“ And  that  it  may  be  known  how  such  journey  went  off. 
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“ I have  here  shortly  introduced  from  the  Holstein  chronicle 
“ the  particulars  of  the  said  journey. 

“In  1474  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Epiphany,  which 
“ was  January  8th,  King  Christian  travelled  from  Segeberg 
“ to  Reinfeld,  and  from  thence  Romewards, 

“He  took  with  him  from  his  realms  and  principality 
“ prelates,  knights  and  their  servants,  together  with  150  horses 
“ besides  the  following  princes  and  prelates,  his  Highness 
“ Duke  John  of  Saxony  and  Lauenburg,  with  sixteen  horses, 
“ the  most  noble  Borckard,  Count  of  Millingen  and  Barby 
“ with  eight  horses  ; the  most  noble  Louis,  Count  of  Heiffen- 
“ Steen,  with  five  horses ; three  doctors,  to  wit.  Dr.  Henry 
“ Sanckensted,  Dr.  Herman  Reinsberg,  and  Dr.  John  Hessen, 
“ with  ten  horses.  Also  two  heralds  there  and  back. 

“ The  King  and  his  suite,  as  well  as  the  other  lords  and 
“ prelates  had  all  put  on  black,  and  had  caused  to  be  embroi- 
“ dered  thereon  white  pilgrims’  staves.  Great  honour  was 
“ shown  to  them  on  the  journey  by  many  princes,  prelates, 
“ and  towns, 

“ The  King,  with  the  before-named  lords  and  princes, 
“ arrived  on  February  8th  at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  to  the 
“ marches  whereof  the  Emperor  Frederick  sent  to  meet  them, 
“ his  son  Maximilian,  with  electors  and  other  princes,  he, 
“ the  Prince,  had  with  him  about  five  hundred  horses,  and 
“ received  the  King  of  Denmark  with  imperial  pomp. 
“ There  he  remained  with  the  Emperor  seven  days,  and 
“ spoke  with  him  of  divers  matters.  Among  other  things  the 
“ King  said  to  the  Emperor  that  there  was  a people  in  the 
“ Roman  realms  hard  by  his  own  domains,  called  the  Dit- 
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“ marchers,  who  were  most  noxious  to  all  their  neighbours 
“ round  about  and  would  submit  to  none,  and  he  desired 
“ the  Emperor,  of  his  imperial  authority,  to  give  unto  him 
“ this  same  people  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  good  that  this 
. “ people  should  live  without  court  or  prince,  and  he  desired 
“ moreover  that  his  imperial  majesty  would  graciously  make 
“ a duchy  of  the  three  lands,  Holstein,  Stormarch,  and 
“ Ditmarch. 

“ The  Emperor  made  no  difficulty  about  it,  gave  him 
“ Ditmarch  in  fief,  made  of  the  three  counties  a duchy,  and 
“ invested  the  King  with  it  as  is  proved  by  the  golden  bull, 
“ and  other  duly  sealed  electoral  letters  of  endowment  which 
“ were  given  to  him. 

“ On  February  24th,  King  Christian  came  to  Innsbruck, 
“ whither  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria  sent  his  consort,  the 
“ Scotch  king’s  daughter,  to  meet  him  with  three  gilded 
“ carriages,  filled  with  dames  and  damsels,  and  five  dames  and 
“ damsels  on  horseback.  And  he  himself  came  to  meet  him 
“ with  300  horses. 

“ And  he  let  three  pair  of  them  run  tilts  before  him  on  the 
“ turf  before  he  led  him  to  his  inn. 

“ The  Duke  showed  him  great  honour,  and  the  King 
“ stayed  with  him  three  days  and  three  nights. 

“ On  March  i ith,  the  King  came  to  Brixia,  and  there  met 
“ him  there  the  Venetian  Governor  with  much  people,  both 
“ on  horse  and  on  foot,  and  they  led  him  into  a palace  in  the 
“ town  with  great  pomp. 

“ On  March  [2th  the  King  came  to  Malapago  in  Venetian 
“ territory,  and  the  Lord  of  Hoya  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
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“ 500  horses,  and  led  him  into  his  castle.  The  next  day  he 
“ gave  the  King  an  escort  to  the  bounds  of  his  domains  with 
“ loud  war-cries  of  ‘ Hoya,  Hoya  ! ’ 

“ March  13th  the  King  came  to  Tarvisium,  where  he 
“ entered  the  territory  of  Duke  Galeatzo  of  Milan,  who  sent 
“ to  meet  him  at  his  boundaries,  500  drengs  on  foot  clad  in 
“ white,  each  one  of  whom  had  a little  banner  in  his  hand 
“ upon  a pole,  and  on  one  side  was  painted  the  King’s 
“ escutcheon,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Duke’s,  they  were  to 
“ receive  the  King  with  all  pomp  and  loud  war-cries.  First 
“ they  all  cried  ‘ Christiano,  Christiano  de  Dania,’  and  then 
“ ‘ Galeatzo,  Galeatzo,’  and  last  of  all  ‘ Duca,  Duca.’  So  they 
“ kept  on  crying  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to 
“ the  town. 

“ And  the  Duke  sent  to  meet  him  far  beyond  his  borders, 
“ his  brother  and  his  senate,  and  much  people  on  horse  and 
“ foot.  Last  of  all  the  Duke  himself  met  him  with  much 
“ people,  knights,  and  squires ; the  common  people  came 
“ running  out  of  Milan,  and  would  see  the  King  while  he  was 
“ yet  a good  five  miles  off,  and  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
“ along  which  the  King  rode,  so  that  one  saw  nothing  but 
“■  people,  and  they  all  cried  out,  as  has  before  been  said  of 
“ the  drengs. 

“ When  he  came  to  the  town  all  the  clergy  were  in  proces- 
“ sion  at  the  gates,  with  mighty  fine  chants,  and  all  the  bells 
“ were  ringing,  and  the  people  of  the  city  stood  at  their  doors 
“ dressed  most  gorgeously.  All  the  streets  through  which  the 
“ King  must  ride  were  overhung  with  the  arms  of  the  King 
“ and  the  Duke,  and  were  draped  above  and  below,  and 
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“ bestrewn  with  may  and  sweet  herbs.  So  magnificently 
“ was  the  King  received  by  the  Duke. 

“ The  Duke  gave  the  King  5,000  ducats  and  two  mules 
“ with  gilded  saddles,  together  with  many  pieces  of  gold  and 
“ silken  stuffs.  And  the  Duke  caused  to  be  borne  before  him 
“ the  keys  of  all  his  castles  and  towns  whithersoever  he  came, 
“ and  paid  all  his  tavern  expenses.  And  he  went  with  him  by 
“ ship  to  Pavia,  and  there  he  gave  the  King  a necklace  with  a 
“ sapphire  as  good  as  1,000  ducats. 

“ They  lay  that  night  at  Pavia,  and  the  King  dubbed  two 
“ of  the  Duke’s  lords  knights. 

“ Thence  the  Duke  made  his  people  convey  him  by  ship 
“ to  the  marquisate  of  Mantua,  Vedian,  or  Vitteliana;  but  the 
“ horses  went  overland. 

“ All  this  honour  and  largesse  the  Duke  displayed  to  the 
“ King,  to  the  end  that  he  might  on  his  return  journey  recon- 
“ cile  him  with  the  Emperor,  in  whose  disfavour  he  was,  which 
“ thing  also  happened. 

“ March  20th  the  King  came  to  Vedian,  thither  the  Mar- 
“ quis  Louis  of  Mantua  sent  his  son  and  his  senate  with  many 
“ horsemen  to  meet  him,  and  welcomed  him  honourably. 
“ The  next  day  the  King  rode  from  Vedian,  when  the  Marquis 
“ came  to  the  boundary  to  meet  him  with  his  consort  Barbara, 
“ the  daughter  of  Queen  Dorothy  of  Denmark’s  own  sister, 
“ and  with  much  people,  and  received  him  right  bravely. 
“ And  he  stayed  with  the  Marquis  two  nights. 

“ April  3rd  the  King  rode  to  Aquapendent ; thither  sent 
“ Pope  Sixtus  IV.  two  cardinals  to  meet  him,  who  received 
“ him  there,  and  escorted  him  to  Rome.  There  the  Pope 
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“ sent  to  meet  the  King  all  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  pre- 
“ lates  who  were  at  Rome,  besides  the  senate,  the  nobility, 
“ and  the  common  folk,  both  on  horse  and  foot. 

“ They  brought  the  King  through  Rome  to  the  Pope’s 
“ palace,  where  he  received  him  and  his  lords  honourably,  and 
“ gave  his  hand  to  the  King,  and  the  princes  and  prelates  who 
“ were  with  him,  and  let  them  kiss  his  foot.  This  took  place 
“ on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  which  was  the  6th  April. 

“ The  King  stayed  at  the  Pope’s  palace,  with  twenty 
“ persons  and  twenty  horses,  for  twenty-one  days.  And  the 
“ rest  of  his  people  remained  at  the  inns  in  the  town. 

“ When  the  Pope  perceived  that  the  King  knew  no  Latin 
“ he  was  much  amazed  that  such  a goodly  lord  had  not 
“ studied. 

“ On  Maundy  Thursday  the  Pope,  in  honour  of  his  royal 
“ guest,  gave  his  benediction  to  all  who  were  personally  pre- 
“ sent,  as  well  as  indulgence,  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and 
“ release  from  torments  and  purgatory. 

“ On  Easter  Day  the  Pope  with  his  own  hand  adminis- 
“ tered  the  blessed  sacrament  to  the  King  and  his  suite. 

“ On  Monday  the  Pope  placed  in  the  King’s  hand  the 
“ hallowed  and  consecrated  rose  for  St.  Peter’s  Monastery, 
“ and  he  carried  it  openly  through  the  city  of  the  Romans  to 
“ the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  ad  vincula  Petri,  who  had  begged 
“ the  King  to  be  his  guest,  and  all  the  cardinals,  bishops, 
“ prelates,  and  the  whole  Court  followed  him  on  horse  and  foot. 

“ The  Pope  gave  the  King  great  gifts — to  wit,  a beautiful 
“ girdle,  hose,  and  bonnet  of  cloth  of  gold  ; a mule  with  a 
“ gilded  saddle ; a gold  stick,  as  good  as  700  ducats,  some 
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“ gold  crosses,  and  an  agnus  del ; a piece  of  the  wood  of  the 
“ holy  cross,  and  manifold  relics,  indulgences,  consecrated 
“ neckerchiefs,  handkerchiefs,  and  privileges  and  concessions 
“ which  he  had  demanded. 

“ The  Pope  also  held  the  King  free,  both  within  and 
“ beyond  Rome,  so  far  as  his  territories  extended. 

“ The  King  brought  with  him  to  Rome  three  sorts  of  gifts 
“ from  his  realm — to  wit,  dried  herring,  dried  cod,  and  ermine, 
“ whereof  he  beseemingly  distributed  to  the  Pope  and  the 
“ cardinals. 

“ Cardinal  Francis  of  Mantua  sent  to  the  King  three 
“ mules,  each  with  two  golden  panniers  and  its  own  muleteer. 

“ Wednesday  after  Misericordias  Domini,  which  was  April 
“ 27th,  the  King  left  Rome  again,  and  the  Pope  sent  two 
“ cardinals  to  escort  him  over  the  border. 

“ May  3rd  the  King  came  to  Florence,  where  he  dubbed 
“ two  Florentines  knights. 

“ May  6th  he  came  to  Bononia,  where,  in  the  King’s 
“ honour,  Mag.  Herman  Reinsberger  in  the  cathedral  in  the 
“ daytime,  and  Mag.  Johan  Hessen  at  the  King’s  inn  in  the 
“ evening,  at  the  King’s  request,  were  advanced  to  the  degree 
“ of  Doctores,  by  the  four  chief  doctors  in  the  University  there. 

“ May  9th  he  rode  to  Mantua,  where  he  rested  six  nights. 
“ The  Marquis  paid  the  King  great  honour.  In  particular  he 
“ held  a tournament  in  his  presence,  which  lasted  two  days, 
“ whereat  many  were  thrown,  and  over  100  spears  broken. 

“ The  King  there  knighted  two  noblemen,  and  gave  the 
“ Marquis  the  Order  of  the  Elephant. 

“ May  23rd  he  came  to  Lacus  Cumanus,  where  the  Duke 
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“ of  Milan  made  ready  ships  to  convey  the  King  across  the 
“ Lake  of  Como,  which  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  half  a mile 
“ broad. 

“ The  King  in  particular  had  a beautiful  ship,  with  a brave 
“ and  lofty  tent  therein. 

“ With  the  King  were  four  singers  and  other  musicians  and 
“ of  provisions  no  lack. 

“ There  were  twelve  other  ships  with  soldiers  therein,  as 
“ also  the  Duke’s  major-domo,  with  song  and  music  and  great 
“ pomp. 

“ The  soldiers  escorting  the  King  sailed  in  front  and 
“ behind  as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  his  ships,  and  made  great 
“ pastime  with  their  war-cries. 

“ And  from  many  places  along  the  lake  came  dames  and 
“ damsels  who  boarded  the  King’s  ship,  sang  songs  in  his 
“ honour,  and  presented  him  with  wheat  bread  and  wine. 

“June  3rd  the  King  came  to  Augsburg,  where  were  the 
“ Emperor  with  the  Electors  and  many  other  princes,  who 
“ were  there  for  the  King’s  sake  and  for  divers  other  reasons, 
“ requesting  various  things,  among  whom  were  many  princes 
“ desiring  his  counsel  and  good  offices,  wherefore  also  the 
“ papal  legate  had  come  thither,  there  the  King  remained 
“ with  them  seven  and  ten  days. 

“At  that  time  there  was  a quarrel  between  Archbishop 
“ Rupert  of  Cologne  and  the  Chapter  of  the  same  city, 

“ for  which  reason  the  Bishop  had  sought  the  protection  of 
“ Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who  was  getting  together  great 
“ armaments  with  the  intent  of  besieging  and  sacking  the 
“ town  of  Nus  which  belonged  to  the  Chapter. 
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“To  prevent  this  the  Emperor  and  the  Electors,  with  the 
“ royal  and  the  papal  legate,  sent  a stately  legation  to  Duke 
“ Charles,  and  diligently  urged  him  to  forbear  from  his  intent 
“ and  let  the  matter  be  amicably  arranged. 

“ Henry,  Bishop  of  Munster,  and  Administrator  of  Bremen, 
“ had  at  that  time,  in  violation  of  the  compact  he  had  made 
“ with  the  King  before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  attacked  his 
“ brother.  Count  Gert  of  Oldenburg,  For  which  cause  the 
“ King  complained  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Electors,  who 
“ wrote  to  the  Bishop,  that  he  should  recall  his  troops  from 
“ Oldenburg  (failing  which  he  should  lose  his  fief)  and  abide 
“ by  the  compact  he  had  made  with  the  King  until  he  came 
“ back  again, 

“ The  King  composed  the  difference  between  the  Emperor 
“ and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  as  he  had  promised. 

“July  I St,  the  King  travelled  with  Margrave  Albert  from 
“ x^ugsburg  and  came  on  July  3rd  to  Quoldsbach,  where  the 
“ King  remained  with  the  Margrave  seventeen  nights.  The 
“ Margrave  showed  him  great  honour  with  tourneys,  dancing, 
“ singing,  games  and  the  chase, 

“There  the  King  received  tidings  that  Bishop  Henry 
“ of  Munster,  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor’s  mandate,  had 
“ withdrawn  his  men  from  Oldenburg. 

“ Aug.  28th  he  came  to  Brunswick,  and  found  there  those 
“ whom  he  had  sent  from  Augsburg  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
“ They  told  him  that  he  had  besieged  Nus. 

“ The  King  also  reconciled  Duke  William’s  sons,  William 
“and  Frederick,  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  with  Duke  Magnus  of 
“ Mecklenburg,  and  with  the  Diocese  of  Hildesheim,  who  were 
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“ all  friends,  but  for  a long  time  had  had  differences  with  each 
“ other.  There  he  lay  five  nights. 

“ On  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  the  King  came  again  to  his 
“ own  abbey,  Reinfeld,  in  Vagerland,  safe  and  sound  with  all 
“ his  suite. 

“ On  this  journey,  both  going  and  coming,  great  honour 
“ had  been  shown  to  the  King  by  many  princes,  lords, 
“ prelates,  and  towns.  In  many  places  he  had  free  quarters, 
“ yet  he  spent  on  this  journey  2,500  Rhenish  Gulden.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  King  arrived  at 
Brescia  on  March  nth,  reached  Malpaga  on  the  12th,  and  left 
it  for  Milan  on  the  next  day.  The  German  version  of  the 
chronicle  says  that  he  was  received  at  Malpaga  by  the  “ Lord 
“ of  Koya,”  and  that  when  he  left  he  was  saluted  by  cries  of 
“ Koya,  Koya.”  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this,  but  as  Colleoni 
was  called  Coleo  by  his  contemporaries,  the  word  may  have 
been  a representation  of  what  the  shout  sounded  to  uneducated 
ears. 

The  chronicler  goes  on  to  say  that  the  “ Lord  of  Hoya” 
gave  King  Christian  an  escort  to  the  bounds  of  his  dominions. 
This  would  have  been  probably  to  Covo  and  Antegnate  which 
belonged  to  Colleoni; — “On  March  13th  the  King  came 
“ to  Tarviscium,  where  he  entered  territory  of  Duke  Galeatzo 
“ of  Milan.”  Tarvisium  is  properly  the  ancient  name  of 
Treviso,  but  the  King  cannot  have  gone  to  Treviso,  which  was 
far  out  of  his  way,  and  which  is  not  near  the  boundaries 
of  Milan.  Treviglio  must  be  meant,  which  was  in  those  times 
called  Trevi.  Indeed  the  German  version  has  Trivigli.  After 
leaving  Milan  the  King  went  to  Pavia  where  he  took  ship  on 
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the  river  Po  as  far  as  “Vedian,”  now  called  Viadana  in  the 
territory  of  Guastalla,  He  reached  Rome  on  April  6th  and 
left  it  on  April  27th.  He  came  to  Florence  on  May  3rd, 
and  to  Bologna,  having  crossed  the  Apennines  on  May  6th. 
On  May  9th  he  rode  to  Mantua,  rather  more,  one  would  think, 
than  a day’s  journey,  and  stayed  there  six  nights.  The 
Marchioness  of  Mantua  was  Christian’s  sister,  not  his  niece, 
and  is  rightly  so  called  in  the  German  version  of  the  chronicle. 
We  may  presume  that  he  left  it  on  May  17th  or  i8th,  and 
reached  the  lake  of  Como  on  May  23rd.  This  would  allow 
time  for  a few  days’  visit  to  Malpaga,  which  is  scarcely  more 
than  a days’  ride  from  Lecco,  passing  Solza  on  the  way.  If 
this  second  visit  took  place  it  is  a pity  that  no  account  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  the  chronicler.  It  will  be  seen  also 
that  Spino  especially  mentions  that  this  visit  was  paid  “ in 
“ the  summer  season  ” and  there  would  be  a great  difference 
in  the  climate  of  Bergamo  in  the  second  week  of  March  and 
the  third  week  of  May. 

Spino  gives  the  following  account  of  the  visit  of  King  Chris- 
tian to  Malpaga : — “ Christian,  King  of  Dacia,  returning  from  his 
“ pilgrimage  to  Rome  wished  to  see  Colleoni,  and  to  visit  him 
“ at  Malpaga  before  he  departed  from  Italy.  Bartolomeo  re- 
“ ceived  him  there  with  great  and  sumptuous  preparations, 
“ and  entertained  him  with  banquets,  in  tournaments,  in  hunts, 
“ and  other  royal  sports,  that  great  King  marvelling,  that  in 
“ an  almost  solitary  spot  there  should  be  so  much  magnificence 
“ and  splendour  and  a plentiful  supply  of  all  the  choicest 
“ things.  But  what  appeared  to  Christian  the  most  novel  and 
“ most  delightful  spectacle  was  the  greeting  which  Barto- 
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“ lomeo  gave  him.  In  order  to  leave  the  whole  of  his  castle 
“ at  liberty  for  the  King  and  his  suite,  it  was  very  numerous 
“ (and  it  was  in  the  summer  season),  and  to  present  at  the 
“ same  time  the  foreign  king  a specimen  of  the  arms  and  mili- 
“ tary  discipline  of  Italy,  he  formed  at  a little  distance  from 
“ Malpaga,  in  a plain  by  the  side  of  the  road  by  which  the 
“ King  travelled,  the  appearance  of  a real  encampment  with 
“ tents,  ditches,  and  stockades.  When  the  King  approached, 
“ Bartolomeo  came  to  meet  him,  mounted  on  a large  courser, 
“ thoroughly  equipped  for  war,  as  was  Colleoni  himself,  fully 
“ armed  like  a general  except  his  head,  two  squires  following 
“ him,  who  carried  his  helmet  and  lance,  and  at  a short  interval 
“ his  whole  band  of  six  hundred  horses  in  battle  array  with 
“ his  condottieri  and  captains  of  squadrons,  all  in  the  flower 
“ of  their  age,  and  most  nobly  armed  and  mounted,  with 
“ banners  flying  to  the  bray  of  trumpets,  as  if  he  was  really 
“ leading  them  to  battle,  a sight  truly  proud  and  marvellous. 
“ Christian  had  amongst  his  followers  a Dacian,  a man  of  re- 
“ markable  and  monstrous  size.  Few  there  were  who  dared, 
“ none  was  there  who  was  able  to  overcome  him  in  wrestling. 
“ The  King  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting  by  him  the  ferocity 
“ and  robustness  of  his  nation.  One  day,  when  the  King  and 
“ Bartolomeo  were  present,  this  man  had  played  with  and 
“ conquered  several  opponents  who  had  come  to  the  unequal 
“ trial  of  strength  with  more  courage  than  judgment.  When 
“ everyone  now  declined  the  conflict,  it  came  to  pass  that  out- 
“ side  the  circle,  amongst  those  who  were  looking  at  the  sport 
“ was  a mountaineer  of  our  country,  who  on  that  day  brought 
“ charcoal  for  the  court.  He  was  a young  man  five-and- 
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“ twenty  years  old,  with  a body  very  solid  and  squarely  made. 
“ He  observed  that  although  the  Dacian  had  the  advantage 
“ in  size  and  bodily  strength,  yet  he  was  wanting  in  mastery 
“ and  dexterity  in  the  sport.  Not  being  able  to  suffer  that  a 
“ barbarian  should  vaunt  himself  with  so  much  contempt  for 
“ his  own  countrymen,  he  said  to  himself,  ‘ if  he  had  to  do 
“ ‘ with  me  perhaps  he  would  not  conquer  me.’  This  was 
“ heard  by  someone  who  reported  it  to  Bartolomeo  Colleoni, 
“ who  then  called  him  aside,  examined  him  from  head  to  foot, 
“ and  judged  him  capable  of  doing  what  he  promised.  He 
“ had  him  stripped,  cleaned  up,  and  clothed  nobly  in  military 
“ dress.  ‘ Go  with  courage,’  he  said,  ‘ and  if  you  bear  yourself 
“ ‘ valiantly  these  clothes  shall  be  yours.’  The  charcoal 
“ burner  descended  into  the  lists  and  engaged  with  the 
“ Dacian.  He  parried  for  some  time  his  extraordinary 
“ strength  with  skilful  feints,  and  suddenly  seizing  a good 
“ opportunity  he  curved  his  head  and  his  back  and  rushed  at 
“ his  adversary.  He  then  seized  him  under  the  haunches, 
“ lifted  him  up  and  set  him  on  the  ground  with  his  head  down 
“ and  his  feet  in  the  air  to  the  joyful  shouting  and  applause  of 
“ all  the  bystanders.  They  laughed  with  still  greater  merri- 
“ ment  when  Bartolomeo  caused  his  dirty  clothes  to  be 
“ returned  to  the  champion,  who  made  a bundle  of  them,  and 
“ threw  them  round  his  neck  and  went  off  as  if  he  were  carry- 
“ ing  a noble  trophy  of  his  victory.  Bartolomeo  gave  to  the 
“ King  at  his  departure  one  of  his  suits  of  armour,  a fine 
“ and  precious  work,  and  he  gave  to  all  the  King’s  servants 
“ new  garments  of  red  and  white  which  was  his  livery.” 

The  pictures  which  accompany  this  volume  give  a repre- 
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sentation  of  this  memorable  visit,  and  they  may  be  considered 
as,  to  a great  extent,  historically  accurate,  and  certainly  as 
representing  the  costumes  of  the  time  when  they  were 
painted. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  that  which  is  called  “ The  Arrival 
of  King  Christian  at  Malpaga.”  We  see  the  drawbridge  of 
the  castle  much  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day;  over  the 
doorway  are  the  arms  of  Colleoni,  and  beneath  them  the 
lions  of  Denmark.  Round  the  castle  are  the  tents  of  which 
Spino  speaks.  Colleoni,  clad  in  coat  of  mail,  with  a rich 
surcoat  charged  with  his  own  bearings,  wearing  a cap  on  his 
head  instead  of  a helmet,  receives  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Close  by  are  a body  of  men-at-arms,  a troop  of  Colleoni’s, 
with  two  banners  bearing  his  well-known  devices.  It  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  various  figures,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  the  horseman  with  the  plumed  cap  in  Colleoni’s  colours 
was  one  of  his  principal  Condottieri,  or  perhaps  a Martinengo, 
one  of  his  sons-in-law.  Behind  him  a mailed  figure  riding  a 
prancing  steed  bears  aloft  the  banner  of  Denmark,  and  the 
figure  still  further  to  the  left,  mounted  on  a white  horse  with 
a fur  coat  over  his  suit  of  mail,  and  a staff  in  his  hand,  may 
be  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  who  was  Christian’s  principal 
companion  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  little  boy  on  a white 
charger  to  the  right  of  the  picture  is  probably  one  of  Colleoni’s 
grandchildren.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of  vigour  and 
animation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  order  the  events 
connected  with  King  Christian’s  stay  at  Malpaga  took  place. 
We  will,  however,  next  describe  the  scene  of  the  tournament. 
The  lists  are  obviously  arranged  just  outside  the  castle  of 
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Malpaga.  There  is  a view  of  Bergamo  in  the  distance  easily 
recognizable  by  anyone  who  knows  it  in  its  present  condition. 
The  lists  are  composed  of  two  narrow  gangways  parallel  to 
each  other,  divided  by  a strong  barrier  of  planks,  so  that  the 
contending  knights  might  reach  each  other  with  their  spears 
without  the  horses  colliding.  The  hills  in  the  distance  are 
still  apparently  covered  with  snow.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
who  all  the  people  represented  are.  The  two  knights 
charging  in  the  lists  both  bear  the  Colleoni  badge.  At  the 
side  of  the  lists  is  a small  tribune  for  the  judges,  five  in 
number ; from  this  tribune,  suspended  on  a pole,  hangs  a 
handsome  piece  of  gold  brocade,  the  customary  prize  of  those 
days.  The  King  of  Denmark  surveys  the  scene  from  a 
loggia  at  the  back,  Colleoni  seated  by  his  side.  The  ladies 
occupy  one  half  of  the  tribune,  and  the  men  the  other. 

Another  incident  is  represented  by  the  Hunt,  a chromo- 
lithograph of  which  has  been  published  by  the  Society.  It 
takes  place  on  the  banks  of  a river,  either  the  Serio  or  the 
Cherio,  or  perhaps  the  Adda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solza. 
The  various  forms  of  the  chase  are  represented  at  the  same 
time.  A little  dog  is  starting  some  wild  fowl  to  be  pursued  by 
a hawk,  which  a mounted  attendant  holds  on  his  wrist.  In  the 
sky  a hawk  is  seen  striking  its  prey.  In  one  part  of  the 
meadow  the  deer  hounds  have  run  down  a stag,  which  men 
are  preparing  to  despatch  with  their  spears.  In  another  part 
greyhounds  are  coursing  a hare.  Two  squires  in  Colleoni’s 
livery  hold  a greyhound  in  slip.  King  Christian  is  repre- 
sented as  a noble  figure  riding  on  a black  horse,  he  has  a 
grey  beard,  and  looks  older  than  his  forty-eight  years. 
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WITH  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Vicario  de  Valle  de  Calepio.  Sul  comptito  novamt 
facto  fate  allogiare  in  quella  Valle  Fiordo  da  Gastello  nro 
homo  darme  p cavalli  quattro,  et  fatelo  allogiare  nel  locho 
de  Tayu.  latri  poi  ch  manderemo  li  farete  allogiare  con 
pill  comodita  de  li’  homej  et  ancho  Achonzo  de  soldati, 
facendogli  pvedere  de  stantia  como,  stantie  strame  legne 
massaritie  et  herbe  so  lordine  de  la  n.  S.S.  et  non  manch. 
Da?  Rumanj  die  p".  maij  1458. 

Bartholameus  Colionus 
Capits  gnalis. 

WITHOUT  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Vicario  de  Valle  de  Calepio.  Sul  compartito  nova- 
mente  facto  fate  allogiare  in  quella  valle  Fiordo  da  Gastello 
nostro  homo  d’arme  per  cavalli  quattro,  et  fatelo  allogiare 
nel  locho  de  Tayu  {Tagliuno).  L’altri  poi  che  man- 
deremo li  farete  allogiare  con  piii  comodita  de  I’altri 
homeni  et  ancho  Aconzo  de  soldati,  facendogli  provedere 
de  stantia  comoda,  stantie  strame  legne  massaritie  et 
herbe  secondo  I’hordine  de  la  nostra  S.S.  et  non  man- 
cherete.  Datum  Rumanj  die  primo  Maij  1458. 

Bartholomeus  Colionus 
Capitaneus  Generalis. 
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He  justifies  the  expression  used  towards  him  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  “ Pulchra  bestia  si  non  careret  loquela,”  referring 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language.  Colleoni  rides  by  his 
side.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  picture  Colleoni’s 
attendants  wear  a parti-coloured  uniform,  one  half  of  the  dress 
being  striped  with  blue  and  white.  This  may  have  reference 
to  the  arms  of  Burgundy,  which  Colleoni  was  entitled  to 
assume  by  special  license.  The  Burgundy  colours  are,  how- 
ever, blue  and  gold. 

Another  interesting  scene  is  the  banquet,  held  in  the  very 
room  in  which  these  frescoes  are  now  extant.  The  King  sits 
alone  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  other  guests  being  placed 
with  Colleoni  himself,  below  the  triangular  salt-cellar.  By  his 
side  stands  the  grey-bearded  seneschal,  whose  name  we  know 
— Alberto  dei  Quarenghi — with  a napkin  over  his  shoulder, 
carving  a bird.  Colleoni  is  represented  in  profile — a striking 
likeness.  The  lady  opposite,  dressed  in  the  Colleoni  colours, 
is  one  of  his  daughters,  married  to  a Martinengo.  The  digni- 
fied figure  in  the  plumed  hat  is,  perhaps,  the  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg.  The  little  boy  seated  on  his  mother’s  knee  is  one  of 
Colleoni’s  grandchildren.  Behind,  three  men  are  blowing 
shawms,  and  one  a bagpipe  ; this  is  probably  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a new  course,  which  is  being  brought  in  by  liveried 
servants,  preceded  by  the  butler  with  a staff.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  tapestry,  in  alternate  stripes  of  blue  and  white. 
Three  bottles  of  wine  in  picturesque  decanters  stand  before 
the  King. 

Another  scene  represents  the  distribution  of  liveries  to  the 
King’s  attendants,  as  described  by  Spino.  This  took  place  in 
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the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  probably  on  the  morning  of  the 
King’s  departure.  Colleoni  is  seated  by  a table  on  which  the 
liveries  are  displayed,  and  is  represented  as  giving  one  to 
a man  who  is  taking  off  his  hat  in  acknowledgment.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  picture  the  liveries  are  being  packed  up  in 
readiness  for  the  journey.  The  King  of  Denmark  is  not  pre- 
sent. It  was  a lucky  circumstance  that  Colleoni’s  own  colours 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Denmark — red  and  white.  A con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  central  group  is  the  King’s  trumpeter. 
From  his  trumpet,  which  is  suspended  over  his  shoulders, 
hangs  the  blazon  of  the  Danish  arms.  The  floor  is  composed 
of  red  brick,  as  is  customary  in  Italian  houses.  Two  stair- 
cases lead  up  from  the  courtyard,  and  could  doubtless  be 
identified  at  the  present  day. 

The  last  picture  of  the  series  is  the  Departure  of  King 
Christian  from  Malpaga.  A noble  company  of  men-at-arms 
in  full  martial  equipment  rides  along  the  hollow  road.  The 
King’s  trumpeter,  with  the  three  lions  of  Denmark,  is  a con- 
spicuous object,  on  a white  horse.  Behind  him  two  of  Col- 
leoni’s trumpeters  are  sounding  a fanfare ; we  know  the  name 
of  one  of  them — Lorenzo  della  Scarperia.  King  Christian 
and  his  host  ride  side  by  side.  A Dane  in  fur  mantle  and  cap 
is  crossing  the  drawbridge,  while  another  company  of  men-at- 
arms  is  waiting  to  close  the  procession. 

Another  picture,  representing  the  wrestling  match  between 
the  Danish  giant  and  the  Bergamasque  charcoal  burner, 
decorates  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  hall  at  Malpaga ; but  it 
is  so  much  defaced  that  it  could  not  be  copied. 

These  pictures,  whatever  may  be  their  artistic  merit,  are 
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extremely  interesting,  as  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time  ; and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  an  age  which  could 
have  crowded  into  so  short  a space  so  many  scenes  replete 
with  life  and  colour,  with  dignity  and  magnificence,  must  be 
worthy  of  our  study,  and  in  many  respects  of  our  imitation. 
Romanino,  the  reputed  author  of  the  frescoes,  was  born  ten 
years  after  the  events  which  they  portray.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  worked  from  the  family  records  of  what  occurred, 
although  in  his  own  age  the  life  of  chivalry  was  not  altogether 
dead.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  were  executed 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  in  any  case  they  have  been  since 
injudiciously  repainted  and  restored. 
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